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LABOUR  POLICY  AND  PROSPECTS 
By  J.  H.  Harley 

LABOUR’S  fortunes  are  at  their  zenith.  There  is  no  real 
expert  in  electioneering  meteorology  who  would  not  admit 
that,  if  to-morrow  the  Government  suddenly  appealed 
to  the  country,  they  would  be  returned  to  Whitehall  by 
a  large  and  commanding  majority.  Even  the  quidnuncs  of 
commerce  and  finance  are  understood  to  be  singing  their  praises. 
It  was  credibly  reported,  of  a  certain  reputed  favourite  for  the 
post  of  first  British  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Russia,  that  the  City 
would  approve  of  his  appointment.  Nor  is  it  only  at  home  that 
the  credit  of  the  second  Labour  administration  stands  high. 
Abroad  also  it  would  appear  that  never  has  Great  Britain 
exercised  such  a  decisive  voice  in  the  counsels  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  is  hailed  as  the  “  Iron  Chancellor.”  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  thaws  his  coldest  critics  by  his  genial  and  unassuming 
presence.  The  Prime  Minister  speaks  in  tones  of  lofty  idealism 
before  the  city  fathers  of  New  York,  and  though  he  tells  his 
audience  very  properly  that  he  addresses  them  as  no  mere  party 
man,  still  no  one  can  forget  that  it  is  the  first  Labour  Premier 
of  Great  Britain  who  has  moved  the  American  people  as  no 
British  statesman  has  ever  moved  them  before. 

Of  course,  there  are  even  now  to  be  heard  a  few  faint 
mutterings  of  dissent.  Mr.  Baldwin,  emerging  again  on  the 
scene  of  affairs,  like  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  from  the  midst  of  a 
somnolent  party,  signalises  his  return  to  the  arena  of  debate  by 
issuing  a  manifesto  which  is  intended  as,  in  some  sense,  a  criticism 
and  even  a  threat.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  draws  out  one  more  shaft 
from  his  armoury  of  metaphors,  to  convey  to  his  audience  that 
the  Labour  Government  is  simply  mother’s  overpraised  four 
months  baby,  and  that  a  time  of  reckoning  is  bound  to  arrive 
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very  scxjn.  Mr.  David  Kirkwood  too,  has  proclaimed  that  he 
stands  firm  as  a  rock  in  an  attitude  of  opposition.  But  somehow 
none  of  these  declarations,  or  any  others  of  a  similar  kind,  have 
done  anything  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  Few  appear  to  believe  that  any  of  the  other  critics 
could  be  safely  suffered  to  form  an  alternative  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  all  his  gifts  and  graces,  left 
clearly  on  the  country  an  impression  of  feebleness  and  futility. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  again  is  too  much  concerned  with  his  ancient 
enmities — witness  his  vociferations  against  France  and  Poland. 
There  is  the  recent  Brighton  Conference  to  show  that  the  Labour 
Government  still  stands  well  with  the  majority  of  its  own  party. 
As  long  as  it  is  not  hampered  by  internal  revolt,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  overthrown  by  external  assault. 

How  is  it  that  this  youthful  government  has  been  able  to  attain 
to  a  position  of  such  unchallengeable  authority?  What  are  the 
leading  ideas  embodied  in  the  policy  which  has  so  unmistakeably 
swept  the  country?  These  two  questions  are  really  joined  to¬ 
gether  and,  if  they  are  fairly  faced,  they  place  us  in  a  position 
to  learn  the  secret  of  Labour’s  present  successes,  and  to  make 
some  kind  of  forecast  of  its  prospects  for  the  future. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  at  the  outset  what  has  been  the 
animating  idea  up  till  now  of  the  present  Government’s  policy. 
Surely  it  has  been  and  still  remains  the  attainment  of  a  great 
world  peace.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  evoked  the  sincerest  and 
loudest  plaudits  of  enthusiasm  at  Brighton,  and  it  was  Geneva 
and  not  the  Hague  on  which  both  he  and  his  fellow  delegates 
focused  the  main  strength  of  their  interest.  In  the  ennobling 
crusade  to  make  war  an  international  crime,  Mr.  Henderson 
claimed  they  had  already  made  such  conspicuous  progress  that 
they  had  all  but  redeemed  the  promises  which,  on  pre-election 
platforms,  they  had  made  to  those  who  had  enabled  them  to 
assume  the  reins  of  office.  What  was  their  record  of  results 
already  or  about  to  be  achieved  ?  In  a  few  weeks  all  the  British 
troops  were  to  be  evacuated  out  of  the  Rhineland.  They  were 
offering  new  terms  to  Egypt  and  Irak,  based  on  their  recognition 
as  independent  and  self-relying  states  within  the  comity  of  nations. 
They  were  about  to  propose  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia.  They  were  closing  the  gaps  in  the 
Covenant.  The  Prime  Minister  had  gone  with  an  olive  branch 
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in  his  hand  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  provision  had  been 
made  to  collaborate  in  the  new  crusade  with  the  two  great 
countries,  the  United  States  and  Russia,  which  had  hitherto  kept 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations.  They  had  finished  with  the  fatal 
indecision  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain.  They  would  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  schoolboy  ideas  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  on  the  subject  of  arbitration.  They  had  signed  the 
Optional  Clause.  They  were  taking  the  Kellogg  Pact  in  real 
earnest.  They  believed  they  were  on  the  verge  of  important  steps 
in  the  direction  of  a  world  disarmament. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  an  inspiring  enumeration  of 
results  has  deeply  stirred  the  country.  The  war  has  left  its 
indelible  marks  on  the  whole  temperament  of  our  people.  Not 
only  those  who  went  out  into  the  trenches,  but  those  who  know 
anything  of  vigils  in  London  on  the  lonely  nights  of  the  air-raids, 
are  the  first  to  proclaim  peace  as  the  only  hope  for  the  country’s 
triumphant  future.  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  quite  so  pessimistic 
as  the  American  Randolph  Hearst,  who  tells  us  that,  as  a  result  of 
another  war,  the  British  Isles  can  be  starved  into  submission  in  a 
few  months,  and  the  capital  of  the  Empire  transferred  from 
London  to  Canada.  But  they  feel  that,  without  some  assurance 
of  peace,  little  of  value  can  be  hopefully  attempted  or  achieved. 
What  is  the  use  of  discussing  elaborate  schemes  of  reconstruction, 
for  renovating  the  railroads  or  the  mines,  if  transport  can  at  once 
be  rendered  impossible  by  fiendish  missiles  from  the  air.?  Why 
attempt  to  stir  the  peoples’  minds  by  the  vision  of  a  United 
Empire  when  its  parts  may  be  rudely  separated  after  the  falling 
of  the  first  bomb  in  that  war  of  the  future,  which  has  not  been 
finally  banished  from  the  thoughts  of  the  new  humanity.?  War 
is  the  grimmest  and  most  haunting  spectre  that  can  ever  confront 
us  in  the  future,  and  that  is  why  the  country  has  responded  as  it 
has  to  the  passionate  idealism  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  new 
Labour  Government. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  only  the  Labour  Government 
could  have  brought  the  pursuit  of  peace  to  its  present  measure 
of  success.  It  has  been  repeated  so  frequently  that  it  has  almost 
become  a  platitude  that  no  great  step  can  be  taken  in  this  direction 
unless  a  count  is  kept  of  the  three  united  questions  of  security, 
arbitration  and  disarmament.  Of  these  three,  Senor  Madariaga 
has  remarked  that  Security  is  a  state  of  mind,  Arbitration  the 
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practical  institution,  and  Disarmament  the  expected  consequence. 
But  the  state  of  mind  determines  the  success  of  our  endeavour,  and 
it  is  no  use  crying  out  for  the  consequence,  if  you  have  not  taken 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps  to  ensure  its  attainment.  In 
1924  the  first  Labour  Government  supported  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
which  was  the  only  previous  effort  to  promote  the  attainment  of 
world  peace  by  a  complete  and  comprehensive  exploration  of  all 
the  aspects  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
most  of  the  organs  of  his  party  did  their  best  to  ruin  this 
promising  effort.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  rejected  the  Protocol 
outright  immediately  on  his  attaining  the  power  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
disastrous  step  and  Europe  has  suffered  for  it  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  pity  is  that  it  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  timid  and 
irresolute  approaches  to  questions  which  were  of  vital  moment 
for  the  future  of  his  country. 

Take,  for  example,  the  part  which  Sir  Austen  played  in 
stereotyping  the  provisions  of  the  Pact  of  Locarno.  As  compared 
with  the  Geneva  Protocol,  the  Pact  of  Locarno  is  only  a  truncated 
and  partial  plan  for  the  attainment  of  peace.  So  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  there  is  everywhere  manifested  in  this  Pact 
a  fear  of  doing  or  daring  too  much.  Other  countries,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  may  agree  to  setde 
their  differences  by  the  methods  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 
We,  on  our  part,  are  ready  to  bless  them,  but  we  can  form  no 
integral  member  of  their  arbitrating  groups.  All  that  we  can 
promise  is  that,  from  the  heights  of  our  serene  isolation,  we  may 
descend  to  the  help  of  France  against  Germany,  or  of  Germany 
against  France,  in  the  case  of  any  violation  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  provisions  of  Locarno.  Why  could  not  we  stand  together, 
with  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  banning  the  aggressor  from  what¬ 
ever  land  and  over  whatever  frontier.!^  Was  it  that,  outside  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  frontiers  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  were  deemed 
chaotic  and  uncertain  ?  It  looked  very  like  it,  and  support  was 
further  given  to  this  idea  by  much  ill-advised  and  mostly  ill- 
informed  talk  in  our  own  country  about  treaty  revision  and  the 
assumption  of  extravagant  foreign  reponsibilities.  The 
consequence  inevitably  was  that  Europe’s  sense  of  security  was 
fatally  affected  and  any  real  progress  of  disarmament  was 
rendered  practically  impossible. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  procedure  of  the  Labour  Government 
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when  Mr.  Henderson  appeared  at  Geneva.  At  once  it  was 
apparent  from  the  varying  line  of  their  approaches,  that  the  new 
rulers  meant  to  keep  every  aspect  of  the  road  to  peace  clearly  and 
fully  in  their  minds.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
explained  in  his  opening  speech,  it  was  impracticable  to  begin  by 
reviving  the  Protocol  of  1924  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
then  been  settled  at  Geneva.  In  the  interval  many  things  had 
happened.  Germany  had  joined  the  League.  Russia,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  had  united  with  the  former  signatories  of 
the  Protocol  in  pledging  their  faith  to  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Obviously, 
in  order  to  secure  the  largest  measure  of  assent,  it  was  advisable  to 
make  a  start  from  this  Kellogg  Pact.  Of  course,  the  Kellogg 
Pact  was  of  very  little  effect  merely  in  itself.  It  was  simply  a 
kind  of  explosion  of  moral  aspirations,  and  these  tended  to  waste 
themselves  on  the  empty  air,  until  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
solid  and  steadfast  furniture  of  political  and  legal  institutions. 
But  the  idealism  of  the  Labour  leaders  at  Geneva  was  equal  to 
the  task,  and  they  eagerly  appealed  to  their  fellow  signatories 
to  join  with  them  in  the  effort  to  make  the  Pact  really  effective 
as  a  harbinger  of  world  peace. 

To  make  operative  this  appeal,  the  British  delegation  brought 
forward  a  proposal  to  deal  with  articles  12  and  15  of  the  Covenant, 
at  the  same  time  giving  notice  that  they  were  prepared  to  sign 
the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Court  of  International  Justice.  Articles 
12  and  15  of  the  Covenant  are  the  characteristic  articles  which  still 
leave  war  open  as  an  ultimate  resort,  when  a  judicial  award  or 
decision  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  has  not  been  accepted,  and 
when  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the  award  or  decision  in 
question  has  been  formally  promulgated.  Obviously,  if  the 
Kellogg  Pact  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  flighty  aspiration, 
these  articles  are  out  of  date,  and  cannot  in  the  same  form  be 
allowed  finally  to  stand.  But  what  about  article  16,  which  deals 
with  the  sanctions  to  be  applied  to  the  wrong  doer,  and  which 
in  a  world  where  crime  has  not  yet  disappeared,  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  any  developed  sense  of  security.?  At  first  it  was 
announced  by  the  British  delegation  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
touch  this  special  article,  although  it  was  elaborately  annotated, 
amid  a  good  deal  of  press  denunciation  and  comment,  in  the 
previous  Geneva  Protocol.  Undoubtedly  this  apparent  reversal 
of  policy  created  at  first  an  unfavourable  atmosphere  in  Geneva. 
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It  was  not  forgotten  that  article  i6  was  originally  inserted  in  the 
Covenant  from  the  Phillimore  draft,  and  was  therefore,  quite 
definitely  a  product  of  British  thought.  The  British  delegation, 
however,  subsequently  showed  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of 
this  aspect  of  the  question.  Mr.  Henderson  announced  that  he 
was  prepared  to  support  Sir  Henry  Strakosch’s  plan  of  a  proposed 
International  Convention  for  giving  financial  assistance  under 
certain  circumstances  to  a  government  involved  in  war  or 
specifically  threatened  with  war.  Even  that  was  not  all.  Lord 
Cecil  was  set  up  to  propose,  and  eventually  to  carry,  a  resolution, 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  draft  general  Con¬ 
vention  to  strengthen  the  means  of  preventing  war.  Thus  all 
sides  of  the  question  had  their  turn  for  being  explored.  The 
signing  of  the  Optional  Clause  showed  that  the  Labour 
Government  was  ready  to  accept  compulsory  arbitration  in  all 
justifiable  cases;  and  as  for  cases  outside  the  Arbitration  Court, 
Mr.  Henderson  assured  the  Brighton  Conference  that  these  were 
being  considered  in  a  hopeful  and  earnest  spirit.  With  the 
knowledge  of  these  proposals  in  his  mind,  the  Prime  Minister  had 
sailed  to  America,  to  make  a  beginning  with  an  agreement 
between  the  two  chief  naval  powers  on  the  subject  of  further 
naval  disarmament.  Thus  although  the  Geneva  Protocol  was 
not  formally  revived,  the  all  embracing  spirit  of  that  celebrated 
agreement  ruled  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  at  this 
memorable  meeting  at  Geneva. 

It  was  quickly  realised  by  the  more  violent  partisans  in  the 
other  two  parties  that  something  of  this  sort  was  involved  in  the 
Labour  policy  at  Geneva.  The  official  Conservatives  had  never 
really  relished  the  idea  of  arbitration,  even  in  justiciable  disputes, 
and  some  of  their  organs  tried  to  minimise  the  effect  of  the  new 
advance  by  explaining  that,  having  regard  to  the  reservations 
which  the  British  Government  had  made,  no  Conservative 
administration  need,  if  they  were  not  so  minded,  carry  any  cases 
to  the  International  Court  at  all.  Besides — some  of  the  things 
that  were  said  went  so  far  as  this — these  foreign  international 
courts  have  no  developed  law  like  the  English  law,  and  why 
should  our  country  submit  her  case  to  an  alien  tribunal  unless 
she  is  sure  that  the  chances  are  somehow  weighed  in  her  favour? 
This,  however,  is  simply  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  solemnity 
of  all  engagements,  and  illustrates  why  our  own  nation  has  in 
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many  cases  won  unpopularity  when  confronted  with  foreign 
minds. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  stiffer  and  more  unbending  Conserv¬ 
atives  to  arbitration  was  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  a 
section  of  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  to  what  they  conceived 
as  a  revival  of  some  of  the  hateful  principles  of  the  Protocol. 
The  Conservative  critics  mostly  concentrated  on  the  Strakosch 
plan  for  financial  assistance.  All  kinds  of  evil  consequences 
were  conjured  up  from  a  diligent  study  of  its  different  sections 
and  clauses.  Great  Britain  would  have  the  devil  to  pay,  and 
other  nations  would  be  sure  to  run  away  from  their  debts,  and 
in  short,  every  notion  of  co-operative  honour  would  vanish  from 
the  world.  To  do  them  justice  the  Liberal  critics  did  not  seem 
so  much  impressed  by  these  financial  pessimists.  They  allowed 
that  there  was  little  to  censure  in  the  calculations  of  this  plan  for 
enlisting  money  on  the  side  of  righteousness.  The  Manchester 
organ  of  the  Liberal  Party,  however,  saw  in  all  kinds  of  variant 
motions  emanating  from  the  British  delegates,  only  fresh 
concessions  to  France,  and  a  return  to  the  hated  Protocol.  To 
this  newspaper,  as  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  France  was  the  great 
opponent.  It  is  interesting,  too,  in  this  connection  that  Lord 
D’Abernon  in  the  latest  instalment  of  his  memoirs  tells  us  that 
it  was  because  of  his  hopeless  attitude  to  France  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  lost  his  Premiership.  Whatever  France  supported  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  discredited  in  advance.  Whatever  France 
rejected  was  to  be  regarded  as  thereby  invested  with  a  faint  halo 
of  approval.  France  had  no  love  for  disarmament.  France 
did  not  want  to  disband  a  single  soldier.  One  would  almost 
have  forgotten,  after  reading  such  jaundiced  comments,  that  it 
was  M.  Briand  that  first  proposed  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  that 
the  language  in  which  it  is  drafted  is  still  mainly  his  own. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  such  a  line  of  comment 
as  this,  its  effect  was  amply  apparent.  It  reinforced  the 
impression  made  by  Locarno  that  Great  Britain  did  not  take 
Covenant  obligations  very  seriously  to  heart. 

The  same  tactics  had  been  followed,  in  the  same  Liberal 
quarters,  at  the  Hague  Conference,  and  Mr.  Snowden’s  action 
there  had  been  principally  applauded  on  the  ground  that  it 
showed  a  disposition  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  purposes 
of  France.  So  evident  indeed  became  the  evil  results  of  this 
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immoderate  and  unguarded  language  that  Mr.  Henderson  was 
eventually  obliged  to  issue  an  open  repudiation  of  any  such  un¬ 
authorised  interpretation  of  the  designs  and  motives  of  the 
Labour  Government.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be 
gained  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  insinuating  that  France  is 
not  sincere  in  her  support  of  the  cause  of  disarmament,  or  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  be  trusted  to  honour  her  responsibilities 
under  article  i6  of  the  Covenant,  beyond  those  which  she  has 
undertaken  under  the  Pact  of  Locarno.  If  that  is  the  considered 
mind  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  then  he  has  postponed 
the  coming  of  Disarmament  to  an  indefinite  date  in  a  future 
that  may  never  arise.  The  people  of  this  country,  if  one  may 
judge  from  their  attitude  to  the  Labour  Government,  are  not 
prepared  to  suffer  any  such  deplorable  consummation.  To 
them  war  is  a  grisly  and  destructive  reality,  and  they  are  the 
last  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  an  expected  blessing 
by  some  unguarded  manifestation  of  a  hostile  tone  and  temper. 

Taking  all  such  considerations  together,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Labour  Government  to-day  occupies  an  unassail¬ 
able  position.  Neither  of  the  official  leaders  of  either  of  the 
other  two  parties  could  bring  us  anywhere  near  the  ground 
which  has  already  been  won  after  a  few  weeks  of  office.  And 
there  are  more  gains  to  follow.  If,  as  the  result  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  conversations  with  President  Hoover,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  United  States  considering  the  question  what 
sanctions  should  be  applied  to  the  nation  which  breaks  the 
Kellogg  Pact,  then  we  have  made  an  appreciable  step  forward, 
and,  the  slope  which  leads  to  Peace  and  Disarmament  is  easier 
and  gentler  than  it  seemed  before.  Article  i6  of  the  Covenant 
has  always  been  a  critical  consideration  for  the  United  States. 
When  ex-President  Wilson  returned  from  Paris,  with  the  League 
Covenant  in  his  hand,  it  was  on  this  article  that  his  opponents 
fixed  their  most  deadly  guns.  What  did  article  i6  really  mean.? 
Was  the  United  States  compelled  to  go  to  war  on  a  foreign 
frontier  at  the  behest  of  the  League  of  Nations.?  And  was  not 
the  consent  of  Congress  necessary  before  war  could  be  begun 
in  any  particular  case.?  Ex-President  Wilson,  to  judge  his 
statements  in  cold  print,  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  happy  in  his 
explanations.  He  talked  about  “  moral  obligations  ”  as  opposed 
to  other  kinds  of  obligations  and  he  somehow  was  the  first  to 
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spread  about  the  idea,  afterwards  much  fancied  in  this  country, 
that  article  i6  could  be  made  to  disappear  in  a  misty  cloud  of 
comment.  The  United  States  opponents  of  the  ex-President  did 
not  think  out  things  in  this  fashion.  To  them  an  obligation 
was  simply  an  obligation,  and  there  was  no  need  of  any 
minimising  or  indeed  of  any  qualifying  adjectives.  They  were 
at  that  time  not  prepared  to  honour  the  obligations  of  article  i6, 
and  so  the  United  States  parted  from  the  League.  It  is  the  past 
history  of  such  questions  as  that  which  shows  the  progress  which 
has  been  achieved  during  the  last  four  months. 

What  a  step,  for  example,  would  be  taken  towards  bringing 
the  Kellogg  Pact  into  connection  with  the  League  Covenant  if 
the  United  States,  in  some  future  discussion  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Seas,  could  be  induced  to  deny  that  freedom  to  any  future 
violator  of  the  Pact  by  the  strictest  application  of  the  severest 
maritime  law.-*  Then  there  would  be  indeed  a  veritable  police 
of  the  sea,  and  a  new  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  movement 
to  make  unlicensed  and  aggressive  war  nothing  more  glorious 
than  an  ugly  international  crime.  It  is  certainly  true  that  such 
ideas  are  in  the  air,  and  this  fact  may  be  the  occasion  of  fresh 
surprises  at  that  meeting  of  the  Five  Power  Conference  to  which 
invitations  have  just  been  issued.  There  are  many  who  point 
out  the  difficulties  of  such  a  conference,  and  these  difficulties 
are  not  to  be  candidly  obscured.  It  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  for  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
impossible  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  convene  such  a  conference 
with  the  slightest  chance  of  obtaining  any  considerable  measure 
of  naval  disarmament.  The  Conservative  statesman  was  halting 
in  his  support  of  any  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  Protocol,  and  he 
was  quite  openly  sceptical  about  closing  the  gaps  in  the  Covenant. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  the  other  hand,  has  used  such  immoderate 
language  about  the  European  settlement  that,  to  guard  against 
his  bad  language,  the  parity  might  have  been  fixed  so  high  that 
Armament  rather  than  Disarmament  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result. 

Things  are  changed  now;  and  this  is  a  great  achievement. 
It  is  also  an  achievement  which  must  be  first  in  our  minds 
whenever  we  are  estimating  the  parliamentary  prospects  of  the 
new  Government.  The  country  has  simply  risen  to  the  thought 
that  peace  is  no  longer  the  synonym  of  an  idle  Utopia,  and  it  is 
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difficult  to  find  any  issue  in  internal  politics  which  to-day  would 
seriously  undermine  the  Government  position.  Most  of  the 
burning  domestic  questions  have  their  international  side.  The 
coal  question  cannot  be  disconnected  from  international 
discussions  in  Geneva.  Unemployment  has  now  its  world-wide 
repercussions.  Improved  trade  includes  improved  export  trade; 
and  if  you  desire  to  improve  your  export  trade,  as  Mr.  Newbold 
reminded  the  Brighton  Conference,  you  must  not  regale  yourself 
by  hurling  unguarded  taunts  at  your  neighbours,  and  you  must 
certainly  keep  on  good  talking  terms  with  France,  Germany,  and 
Poland.  It  is  this  international  success  of  the  Labour  Government 
that  thus  stands  them  everywhere  in  good  stead.  Nor  is  it  in 
this  connection  without  significance  that  Mr.  William  Graham, 
the  Labour  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  one  of  the 
successes  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Geneva.  He  it  was  who 
obtained  the  big  order  for  coal  from  the  Italian  Government, 
and  he  it  was  who  made  the  significant  proposal  of  a  close  time 
in  Paris.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  the  late  Conservative  Government 
that  while  at  the  League  of  Nations  there  was  an  international 
movement  towards  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  in  Europe, 
they,  the  representatives  of  a  free  country,  were  engaged  in 
erecting  new  trade  barriers  where  none  had  been  erected  before. 
In  this  way  they  were  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  main 
international  currents  of  the  time.  They  could  not  with  any 
degree  of  consistency  have  joined  with  M.  Briand  in  his 
conception  of  a  United  States  of  Europe.  Some  of  them  even 
appeared  to  question  the  genuineness  of  this  movement,  but  in 
this  they  were  surely  mistaken.  M.  Briand,  as  the  history  of 
the  Kellogg  Pact  plainly  shows,  has  the  trick  of  bringing  great 
ideas  home  to  their  realisation  at  last. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  lately  made  his  contribution  to  the 
Liberal  Conference  at  Nottingham  by  forecasting  a  new  appeal 
to  the  electors,  but  he  does  not  claim  that  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  force  on  any  such  appeal.  Rather  he  anticipates  that  the 
success  and  prestige  of  the  Labour  Government  will  increase  so 
that  they  may  themselves  ask  the  electors  for  a  more  decisive 
mandate.  But  that  is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  situation. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself,  if  he  is  to  deal  with  questions  like  Land  Taxation  for 
example,  would  need  at  least  two  Budgets  for  their  elaboration. 
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But  the  Labour  Government,  while  it  is  doubtless  secure 
against  Liberal  or  Conservative  attacks,  still  has  some  difficult 
tasks  to  face,  owing  chiefly  to  the  supineness  of  the  late  govern¬ 
ment  in  almost  every  department  of  its  legislation.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  at  Brighton,  for  example,  predicted  that  he  himself 
would  become  the  occasion  for  many  massed  attacks.  Probably 
he  will;  for  certainly  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  of  not  putting  all  his  eggs  in  one 
Liberal  big  basket.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  he 
will  weaken  before  such  attacks;  and  in  Mr.  Lansbury  whom  all 
his  friends,  who  have  served  with  him  on  committees,  know  to  be 
a  good  and  capable  administrator,  he  has  a  coadjutor  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  unemployment  schemes  and  their  administrative 
effects  second  to  none  in  the  Kingdom. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  subject  before  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  most  deeply  affecting  its  future  prospects  is  the 
question  of  coal  and  the  miners.  Yet  the  coal  question  is  an 
international  question,  and  the  miners  must  surely  realise  that  the 
Labour  Government  is  the  only  government  which  can  deal  with 
the  mining  problems  successfully  from  an  international  point  of 
view.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  there  will  be  a  National 
Marketing  Scheme,  with  control  of  output  and  prices.  If  recalci¬ 
trant  masters  are  forced  to  toe  the  line,  there  will  be  for  the  first 
time  a  body  capable  of  speaking  for  the  whole  coal  trade  of  the 
country  in  international  negotiations.  If  that  comes  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  happily  inevitable  that  the  representatives  of  a  national 
organisation  of  masters  must  meet  the  representatives  of  a  national 
organisation  of  the  men. 

This  question  will  have  to  be  clearly  faced,  if  the  peoples’ 
expectations  are  to  be  fulfilled.  -  But,  fresh  from  international 
triumphs,  and  with  ministers  at  work  who  have  an  expert 
acquaintance  with  the  main  subjects  of  their  administra¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Labour  prospects  for  the  next 
session  of  parliament  are  of  the  brightest  and  rosiest  description. 


THE  NEW  SURGERY 


By  W.  H.  Ogilvie,  F.R.C.S. 

Till  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  science  and 
art  of  surgery  progressed  with  the  progress  of  culture 
throughout  the  world,  shining  brightly  in  ancient  Greece, 
suffering  eclipse  with  the  general  decay  of  knowledge  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  reviving  with  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe.  Such  progress  was  one  of  knowledge  rather 
than  of  performance.  Thinkers  like  John  Hunter,  working 
alone,  and  unaided  by  any  of  the  instruments  of  modern  research, 
made  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  surgical  pathology  as  significant 
as  any  that  have  appeared  since  his  day.  But,  till  the  advent  of 
Lister,  the  surgeon  was  necessarily  limited  in  his  scope  and 
checked  in  his  endeavour  by  the  fallibility  of  his  material,  the 
human  body.  The  discovery  of  anaesthetics  removed  one  obstacle, 
that  of  suffering,  but  the  operations  which  it  made  possible 
differed  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  those  of  the  preceding 
centuries.  Infection  barred  the  door  to  further  progress. 

Lister  conquered  infection  and  the  door  lay  open.  The 
weapons  which  he  forged  sixty-five  years  ago  have  proved  so 
potent  in  the  fight  against  disease,  that  he  has  been  hailed  by 
Moynihan  as  the  means  of  saving  more  lives  than  all  the  wars  of 
all  the  ages  have  thrown  away:  they  have  led  to  changes  in 
surgery  so  radical  and  so  universal,  that  few  links  of  method  or 
even  of  language  remain  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  post- 
Listerian  epoch  and  the  preceding  centuries. 

The  older  surgeons  amputated  diseased  and  shattered  limbs, 
removed  stones  of  such  size  that  they  caused  unendurable  pain, 
and  cut  away  cancers  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Only  such 
operations  were  justified,  for  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
condition  for  which  they  were  undertaken  was  death  more 
certain,  or  misery  more  intense,  than  that  caused  by  the 
suppuration  which  followed.  They  were  done  in  the  most  rapid 
and  simple  manner  possible  in  order  to  leave  a  wound  best  fitted 
to  withstand  the  ravages  of  infection.  To  the  surgeons  of  the 
closing  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  and  strange 
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country  was  opened.  Suppuration  had  vanished,  and  with  it, 
not  only  the  risk  to  life,  but  the  delayed  and  unsatisfactory  healing 
of  wounds  in  those  who  survived.  For  the  first  time  the  whole 
body  was  thrown  open  to  surgical  approach.  Three  related 
problems,  all  entirely  new,  required  solution:  how  Lister’s 
principles,  the  exclusion  of  bacteria  from  wounds  and  their  des¬ 
truction  after  entry,  could  best  be  applied;  which  parts  of  the 
body  could  be  attacked,  how,  and  to  what  extent;  and  what 
diseases  in  these  new  regions  were  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 
All  these  questions  were  faced,  and  very  largely  answered  by  the 
pioneers  of  1880  to  1900,  among  whom  the  names  of  British 
surgeons  take  an  honourable  place.  Antisepsis,  the  use  of 
chemical  germicides,  was  replaced  by  asepsis;  every  region  of 
the  body  was  attacked  in  turn,  and  new  instruments  were  devised 
to  carry  out  the  new  enterprises;  operations  as  extensive  and 
severe  as  any  done  to-day  were  carried  out,  giving  life  and  health 
to  the  hopeless.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  great  battles  were 
over,  and  the  victory  won. 

The  advances  that  have  taken  place  since  that  time  are  less 
spectacular,  for,  in  the  main  they  represent  the  summation  of 
small  improvements  which  have  transformed  each  inspired 
experiment  into  a  perfected  process.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
have  raised  the  level  of  performance  so  greatly,  that  surgery 
to-day  can  claim  to  be  a  craft  skilled  and  effective  beyond  the 
hopes  of  any  who  practised  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
This  improvement  is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  lessened  mortality. 
The  death  rate  in  a  large  series  of  major  operations  is  now  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  3  per  cent.,  and  if  those  for  cancer  are  excluded, 
the  figure  is  under  i  per  cent.  Turning  to  surgical  emergencies, 
whose  outcome  without  operation  would  necessarily  be  fatal,  we 
find  that  the  mortality  for  operations  on  acute  abdominal  con¬ 
ditions  has  fallen  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  from  36.5 
per  cent,  in  1900  to  8.1  per  cent  in  1924 :  in  intestinal  obstruction 
it  has  come  from  44  per  cent,  to  20.8  per  cent.,  in  strangulated 
hernia  from  22  per  cent,  to  9.4  per  cent.,  and  in  perforated  gastric 
and  duodenal  ulcers  from  80  per  cent,  to  ii.i  per  cent.  An  index 
of  progress  more  important,  for  it  is  those  who  survive  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  are  the  judges  of  its  value,  yet  more  difficult  to  assess, 
since  critical  analysis  of  results  is  of  recent  development,  is  the 
much  greater  number  of  patients  who  can  now  be  restored  by 
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surgery,  not  merely  to  a  life  free  from  suffering,  but  to  complete 
and  lasting  health. 

*  *  # 

Many  factors  have  contributed  towards  this  progress.  Probably 
the  most  important  is  that  diagnosis  is  now  made  earlier,  and 
treatment  undertaken  in  time.  Before  Lister,  only  those  diseases 
which  attacked  the  surface  of  the  body  could  be  studied  from 
their  first  origin  to  their  final  outcome.  Internal  disorders  were 
investigated  in  the  post-mortem  room,  and  the  symptoms  by 
which  they  were  recognised  were,  therefore,  those  of  the  terminal 
stages,  which  brought  the  patient  to  his  death;  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  recognise  the  premonitory  warnings  which  told  of 
a  deranged  organ,  but  only  those  signs  were  known  which 
indicated  that  the  whole  fabric  was  in  course  of  dissolution.  The 
operating  theatre  gave  birth  to  a  new  science.  When  the 
cavities  of  the  body  could  be  explored  safely,  it  became  possible, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  medicine,  to  see  and  handle 
the  beginnings  of  disease,  and  to  link  these  up  with  the  symptoms 
to  which  they  had  given  rise,  symptoms  which  would  later  be 
overshadowed  by  the  more  importunate  ones  of  the  closing  stages. 
Before  the  era  of  abdominal  surgery  very  little  was  known  about 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  nothing  about  duodenal  ulcer;  appendicitis 
was  only  recognised  when  abscess  or  peritonitis  had  resulted; 
gall  stones  were  looked  upon  as  the  occasional  cause  of  grave 
surgical  emergencies,  not,  as  now,  one  of  the  commonest  sources 
of  ill  health  in  middle  age;  cancer  of  the  stomach  was  lost  in  the 
general  welter  of  the  dyspepsias,  cancer  of  the  colon  passed  un¬ 
diagnosed  till  intestinal  obstruction  called  for  a  desperate 
operation.  To-day  all  these  ailments  can  be  recognised  at  their 
onset  by  the  character  and  sequence  of  the  symptoms  to  which 
they  give  rise. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  the  introduction  or 
development  of  many  scientific  methods  of  diagnosis,  by  whose 
aid  a  verdict  based  upon  the  clinical  evidence  of  symptoms  can  be 
confirmed  or  confuted  by  proofs  that  leave  no  room  for  error. 
Of  such  aids  the  X-rays  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important. 

When  first  introduced,  the  X-rays  were  used  for  little  but  the 
examination  of  the  bones :  long  exposures  were  required,  and  the 
resulting  pictures  were  devoid  of  any  real  detail,  sufficient  to 
show  the  position  of  a  fracture,  but  inadequate  for  the  study 
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of  those  subtle  changes  which  betray  the  beginning  of  disease. 
To-day  the  Radiologist  is  called  upon  to  settle  questions  con¬ 
cerning  almost  every  organ  in  the  body.  Modern  apparatus 
gives,  with  instantaneous  exposures,  films  which  are  clear  in  the 
smallest  detail;  stereoscopic  radiography,  now  applied  to  all  but 
the  simplest  examinations,  allows  the  depth  and  relative  position 
of  the  different  shadows  to  be  studied  as  well  as  their  outline; 
while  the  newer  methods  of  introducing  substances  opaque  or 
translucent  to  the  rays  into  hollow  organs,  whereby  their  outline, 
otherwise  unseen,  is  thrown  into  relief,  have  extended  the  scope 
of  radiography  tenfold.  This  principle  of  induced  contrast  was 
first  applied  by  mixing  harmless  salts  of  Bismuth,  and  later  of 
Barium,  with  the  food,  in  order  to  show  the  outline  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  Suitable  opaque  substances  and  safe  methods  of 
introduction  have  now  been  found  for  every  cavity  in  the  body. 
Sodium  iodide  in  solution  is  injected  into  the  bladder  or  kidneys 
to  make  them  visible  on  a  radiogram;  poppyseed  oil  charged  with 
iodine  is  used  for  the  lungs  and  spinal  cord.  To  make  the  gall 
bladder  visible  a  salt  with  the  unwieldy  name  of  sodium- 
tetraiodo-phenolphthalein  is  given  by  mouth,  whereupon  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  intestines,  ejected  from  the  blood 
into  the  bile  by  the  liver,  and  finally,  in  the  gall  bladder, 
concentrated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  outline  is  shadowed  on  the 
films,  and  any  stones  are  seen  as  light  areas  amid  the  denser  bile. 
Such  methods  are  applied  even  to  the  brain,  for,  though  the  salts 
which-  can  be  introduced  without  harm  into  less  delicate  organs 
will  not  there  be  tolerated,  air  can  be  injected  into  its  cavities, 
where  it  will  trace  their  outline,  whether  normal  or  distorted  by 
pressure,  in  relief  against  the  darker  brain. 

The  range  of  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hands  to  manipulate  has 
been  greatly  extended  by  new  electrical  and  optical  devices.  The 
ophthalmoscope  allows  the  retina  to  be  examined,  and  from  its 
condition  that  of  the  brain  to  be  inferred.  Instruments  combin¬ 
ing  electric  illumination  with  a  system  of  prisms  and  lenses  have 
been  designed  for  introduction  through  all  the  natural  passages 
of  the  body.  With  their  aid,  the  surgeon  can  look  down  the 
gullet  as  far  as  the  stomach,  down  the  windpipe  to  the  smaller 
ramifications  of  the  bronchi  in  each  lung;  he  can  see  the  interior 
of  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  openings  of  the  kidneys.  By 
passing  very  fine  and  flexible  forceps,  scissors,  or  cauterising 
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electrodes,  whose  working  point  is  seen  and  guided  in  its  move- 
>nents  through  the  eyepiece,  he  can  remove  foreign  bodies,  take 
specimens  for  examination,  and  perform  minor  operations 
without  cutting.  The  value  of  such  extended  observation  is 
incalculable.  What  the  older  surgeons  learned  about  the  surface 
of  the  body,  we  have  learned  about  its  hidden  surfaces. 
Diagnoses  are  made  that  were  formerly  impossible.  Thus  when 
we  come  to  examine  in  detail  the  figures  upon  which  the  reported 
increase  in  Cancer  is  based,  we  find  that  those  growths  which 
are  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  therefore  manifest,  are 
proportionately  less  common  to-day  than  twenty-five  years  ago; 
while  those  which  were  then  undetected  but  can  now  be 
discovered  by  modern  means  of  investigation,  are  accountable 
for  the  whole  of  that  apparent  increase  in  cancer  deaths  upon 
which  so  many  theories  have  been  based. 

No  discussion  of  the  help  which  ancillary  sciences  have  given 
to  surgical  progress  is  complete  without  a  reference  to 
biochemistry.  The  delicate  tests  which  are  now  applied  to  the 
blood,  the  bile,  the  urine,  or  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  can 
often  supply  the  only  clue  which  will  solve  the  mystery  of  vague 
symptoms  and  point  the  way  to  treatment.  The  surgeon  is 
indebted  to  chemistry,  not  only  for  help  in  diagnosis,  but  also, 
and  to  a  greater  degree,  for  the  exact  estimation  which  he  can 
now  command  of  a  patient’s  condition,  allowing  him  to  decide 
whether  an  operation  can  be  done,  or  whether  it  must  be 
modified,  postponed  or  abandoned;  what  steps  he  must  take 
beforehand  to  correct  deficiencies  which  have  been  revealed  in 
the  laboratory,  and  what  risks  he  must  face  in  its  performance. 

*  *  * 

The  relation  between  early  treatment  and  improved  results 
needs  little  emphasis.  A  fire  is  easily  put  out  while  it  smoulders 
feebly  in  the  corner  of  a  room;  when  the  structure  of  the  house  is 
in  flames,  the  most  drastic  measures  may  fail,  or  may  save  only 
the  charred  shell.  So  with  diseases,  there  are  few  which  are 
not,  in  their  early  stages,  local  and  curable  with  a  minimum  of 
damage  to  parts  that  are  not  diseased.  “  Early  ”  is  a  relative 
term.  A  perforated  gastric  ulcer  is  early  in  the  first  six  hours, 
an  attack  of  appendicitis  in  the  first  twenty-four;  a  cancer  of  the 
breast  remains  a  small  localised  lump  for  six  weeks;  a  rupture, 
for  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  does  no  permanent  damage  to 
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the  muscles  through  which  it  passes.  In  these  early  stages 
surgery  can  do  its  greatest  service;  only  then  can  it  carry  out  its 
true  task  of  construction,  restoring  parts  to  normal,  instead  of 
destroying  or  remodelling  those  that  are  vitiated.  A  general 
recognition  of  the  better  results  and  lessened  risks  that  timeliness 
brings  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  frequency  with  which 
early  and  hopeful  surgical  treatment  is  carried  out  to-day.  Patients 
come  earlier  to  their  doctors,  and  the  doctors  refer  them  earlier 
to  the  surgeons.  In  the  case  of  emergencies,  improvements  in 
communications  and  transport,  the  wider  distribution  of  hospitals, 
and  the  tendency  to  decentralisation  in  specialist  services,  have 
largely  abolished  that  delay  which  hourly  decreases  the  hope  of 
saving  life.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  have  large  tumours 
and  examples  of  advanced  disease  disappeared  from  our  hospitals 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  surgical  teaching  has  changed,  and  the 
standard  textbooks  of  surgery  have  been  drastically  revised  to 
conform  with  conditions  of  the  present  day. 

Meanwhile,  surgical  handicraft,  the  actual  technique  of  the 
operating  theatre,  has  been  immensely  improved,  so  that  the 
average  surgeon  of  to-day  performs  any  operation  very  much 
better  than  the  leading  surgeons  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Such 
improvement  is,  in  the  main,  the  fruit  of  a  long  period  of 
intensive  development.  The  majority  of  the  operations  practised 
to-day  are  the  offspring  of  those  introduced  by  the  last  generation 
of  surgeons:  each  has  been  tried  over  an  extended  period  and 
modified  in  many  ways,  and  such  modifications  have  in  turn 
been  proved  by  prolonged  experience.  What  is  good  has  been 
retained,  what  is  valueless  discarded.  Simpler  ways  of  doing 
things  have  been  found,  and  unnecessary  steps  omitted.  New 
instruments  have  solved  old  difficulties.  On  the  whole  the 
tendency  has  been  to  put  aside  a  great  many  suggested  operations 
which  have  not  been  able,  after  extended  trial,  to  establish  their 
worth,  rather  than  to  invent  new  ones.  In  acquiring  this  know¬ 
ledge  and  fashioning  these  improvements  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  has  been  the  system,  now  almost  universal,  of 
investigating  the  results  of  operation  in  the  mass.  On  the  basis 
of  statistics  drawn  from  large  numbers  of  patients,  the  value  of 
any  procedure  can  be  judged  with  certainty,  not  only  as  regards 
the  improvement  it  produces,  but  the  durability  of  that 
improvement. 
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The  habit  of  travel  and  study,  developed  to  its  greatest  degree 
among  surgeons  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  and  the 
publication  by  important  journals  of  abstracts  of  their  papers  in 
several  languages,  have  enabled  improvements  as  they  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  one  country  to  be  tried  out  and  applied  in  others. 
Peculiar  to  Britain  are  the  many  small  travelling  surgical  clubs, 
whose  members  make  pilgrimages  together  each  year  to  different 
groups  of  continental  clinics,  gaining  from  their  numbers  the 
advantage  of  specially  arranged  demonstrations  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  countries  they  visit,  and  the  greater  benefit  of  being 
able  to  thresh  out  among  themselves,  red  hot,  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  what  they  have  seen.  Most  British  surgeons  devote 
in  addition  a  day  or  two  every  month  to  visiting  other  hospitals 
in  this  country,  or  in  the  nearer  continental  towns.  Any  man 
who  is  known  as  an  operator,  a  teacher,  or  the  originator  of  new 
ideas,  will  always  find  when  he  enters  the  theatre  for  his  day’s 

work,  a  sprinkling  of  visitors  from  other  hospitals  or  other  lands. 

*  *  * 

Side  by  side  with  these  advances  in  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
there  has  come  a  new  and  broader  conception  of  disease,  which 
regards  not  only  the  morbid  process  itself,  but  the  body  on  which 
it  preys  and  the  spirit  that  animates  that  body.  The  change  is 
illustrated  best  by  the  modern  attitude  towards  infection. 
Pasteur’s  discoveries  and  Lister’s  methods  throw  so  searching  a 
light  upon  problems  which  had  baffled  the  wisest  brains  of 
centuries,  that  other  aspects  of  the  same  problems  were  forgotten. 
Surgeons  came  to  think  in  terms  of  bacteria  only,  forgetting  that 
the  soil  on  which  a  seed  falls  is  no  less  important  than  the  seed 
itself.  Reaction  came.  The  discovery  that  diseases  such  as 
scurvy  and  beri  beri  were  due  to  deficiency  and  unconnected  with 
bacteria,  proved  that  other  elements  than  infection  must  be  con¬ 
sidered;  and  even  in  conditions  due  to  infection  the  part  played 
by  the  resistance  of  a  healthy  body  began  to  be  appreciated.  But 
it  was  in  the  main  the  experience  of  the  war  that  brought  about 
the  wider  outlook  that  distinguishes  the  surgery  of  to-day.  In 
this  tragic  school,  where  the  experience  of  decades  was  gained 
in  a  few  months  of  suffering,  it  was  learnt  that  infection  planted 
upon  damaged  tissues,  or  in  bodies  worn  by  exposure  and 
weariness,  gained  the  upper  hand  over  all  antiseptic  methods, 
while  in  healthy  tissues  even  the  presence  of  bacteria  did  not 
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prevent  healing.  Hence  to-day  the  surgeon  considers  his  patient 
in  a  way  that  is  essentially  new.  He  looks  upon  the  operation, 
not  as  an  isolated  and  conclusive  act,  but  as  one  step  in  a  line  of 
treatment  whose  success  depends,  not  only  on  the  method  of  its 
performance,  but  upon  its  being  carried  out  at  the  right  time, 
preceded  by  careful  preparation  and  followed  by  assiduous  after 
care.  Twenty  years  ago  preparation  for  operation  meant  the 
elimination  of  all  possible  germs  by  purgation,  starvation,  and 
sterilisation  of  the  skin;  recovery  meant  constrained  position  and 
prolonged  rest  in  bed.  With  such  attrition  the  patient  often 
reached  the  ordeal  itself  in  an  enfeebled  state.  Every  effort 
is  now  made  to  conserve  mental  and  bodily  vigour  in  the  healthy, 
and  in  the  feeble,  by  careful  feeding,  correcting  errors  of 
metabolism,  charging  the  body’s  reserves  of  sugar  and  fluid  to 
the  full,  and  even  transfusing  blood,  to  bring  about  the  optimum 
conditions  for  intervention.  At  the  operation  the  same  respect 
for  the  natural  forces  of  immunity  governs  technique.  Sit  minus 
sanum  in  corpore  sano.  Tissues  are  spared  by  avoiding  chilling, 
drying,  or  exposure;  by  the  cleanliness  of  care  rather  than  of 
chemical  antisepsis;  by  preventing  every  unnecessary  laceration 
and  conserving  every  drop  of  blood.  In  operating  as  on  the 
high  road  speed  must  be  suited  to  local  conditions;  if  excessive, 
it  leads  to  roughness  and  unnecessary  damage,  if  reasonable,  it 
allows  the  journey  to  be  accomplished  smoothly  and  the  desired 
goal  to  be  reached  with  ease.  After  operation,  natural  conditions 
are  resumed  as  soon  as  possible,  for  constrained  attitudes  mean 
lack  of  sleep,  and  prolonged  recumbency  means  wasted  muscles. 
The  average  time  a  patient  is  kept  in  bed  after  a  severe  operation 
is  now  about  one  fourth  of  that  which  was  considered  necessary 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

No  account  of  the  progress  of  surgery  can  ignore  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  kindred  science  of  anaesthetics, 
accompanying,  and  in  many  cases  paving  the  way  for,  advances 
in  surgical  technique.  It  can  now  be  said  that  no  age  is  too 
advanced  and  no  disease  too  severe  to  allow  the  performance  of 
a  necessary  operation  under  suitable  anaesthesia.  The  old 
anaesthetics,  chloroform  and  ether,  remain,  but  the  methods  of 
their  administration  are  very  much  better.  In  severe  or  lengthy 
operations  they  are  being  replaced  to  an  increasing  extent  by  the 
use  of  gas  and  oxygen.  Local  anaesthesia,  the  injection  in 
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solution  of  one  of  the  many  synthetic  drugs  which  have  replaced 
Cocaine,  has  been  so  perfected  that  any  operation  can  be  safely 
done  on  a  conscious  patient  without  the  infliction  of  pain.  The 
one  new  method  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
operative  progress  is  intratracheal  anesthesia,  without  which  the 
major  surgery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  especally  thoracic 
surgery  and  reconstructive  surgery  of  the  face,  could  hardly  have 
reached  its  present  development.  In  this  method  the  anesthetic 
vapour  is  delivered  directly  into  the  lungs,  being  blown  by  an 
electric  pump  down  a  tube  introduced  into  the  windpipe;  the 
amount  of  anesthetic  required  is  very  small  and  under  direct 
control,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  anesthesia  can  be  removed 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  patient,  leaving  the 
surgeon  unhampered.  The  anesthetist  sits  like  the  engineer  of 
a  great  liner,  seeing  nothing  but  the  row  of  instruments  before 
him,  yet  in  control  of  the  destinies  of  his  charge.  Set  in  his 
apparatus  are  indicators  on  which  he  reads  the  rate  of  flow  of 
each  gas  as  it  leaves  the  cylinders,  the  pressure  of  the  mixture 
in  the  lungs,  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  the  beat  of  the 
patient’s  heart;  any  disturbance  is  reflected  on  one  of  the  dials, 
and  corrected.  Unseen  under  the  sterile  towels  the  patient  lies, 
not  deeply  drugged,  but  just  asleep,  and  ready  to  wake  when 
the  operation  finishes. 

*  *  * 

PROGRESS  implies  general  and  not  merely  local  advance: 
for  this  reason  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  basic  improve¬ 
ment  common  to  every  branch  of  surgery  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  But  many  new  fields 
have  been  explored  in  the  same  period,  notably  the  surgery  of 
the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  bloodvessels,  plastic  surgery  of  the 
face,  and  the  transplantation  of  tissues  in  the  surgery  of  repair. 

Operations  upon  the  brain  were  carried  out  by  Macewen  and 
Victor  Horsley  in  Britain  and  by  v.Bergmann  in  Germany 
before  the  period  under  review,  but  their  work,  much  as  we  must 
admire  it  to-day,  met  with  little  success.  Since  their  day  head 
surgery  has  developed  a  technique  in  many  ways  peculiar  to  itself; 
the  methods  of  opening  the  skull,  largely  mechanical  problems, 
have  been  improved,  and  the  safest  routes  of  approach  to  different 
parts  of  the  brain  have  been  determined,  while  the  diagnosis  of 
intracranial  lesions  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  To-day 
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exploration  of  the  brain  is  undertaken  frequently  in  any  large 
hospital  with  considerable  certainty  as  to  the  site  and  nature 
of  the  trouble  and  the  prospect  of  bringing  relief. 

Thoracic  surgery  has  developed  hand  in  hand  with 
intratracheal  anaesthesia.  Before  the  war,  operations  on  the 
chest  were  rarely  undertaken  except  for  the  drainage  of  abscesses; 
they  are  now  carried  out  on  the  lungs,  the  gullet,  the  diaphragm, 
and  even  the  heart.  Recently  operative  methods  have  been 
applied  to  the  treatment  of  consumption,  with  results  that,  in 
chronic  and  unilateral  cases,  are  brilliant. 

Operations  upon  the  bloodvessels  are  old  in  conception,  but 
only  lately  have  they  been  carried  out  with  any  frequency,  or 
with  marked  success.  The  most  dramatic  is  the  removal  from  an 
artery  of  a  plug  which  has  obstructed  it,  with  the  restoration  to 
life  of  a  limb  that  would  otherwise  have  suffered  gangrene.  The 
majority  of  these  operations  have  up  till  now  been  done  by 
Scandinavian  surgeons,  but  they  are  becoming  yearly  more 
common  as  the  possibility  of  relief  by  such  means  becomes 
known. 

Plastic  surgery  of  the  face  was  called  into  being  during  the  late 
later  stages  of  the  war,  to  mitigate  those  hideous  mutilations 
caused  by  shell  wounds  which  prevented  their  hapless  victims 
from  mingling  with  their  fellow  men.  Its  scope  has  by  no  means 
ceased  with  peace,  for  industrial  accidents,  aeroplane  crashes,  and 
burns  from  petrol  or  cordite  produce  every  year  disfigurements 
of  the  face  which  are  curable  by  no  other  means.  Bit  by  bit,  by 
painstaking  shaping  and  modelling,  the  missing  features  are 
re-built,  the  eyelids  by  smooth  skin  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  the  eyebrows  by  strips  of  hairbearing  scalp;  the  nose  is 
fashioned  from  the  skin  of  the  chest  or  forehead  and  supported 
upon  a  framework  of  cartilage  taken  from  the  ribs,  till  at  the 
end  of  some  months  the  face  is  restored  to  human  semblance. 
Nor  are  these  serious  cases  the  only  ones  to  which  the  plastic 
surgeon  now  applies  his  skill;  the  demand  for  new  noses  in  place 
of  old  ones  misshapen  by  disease  or  hunting  accidents,  or  even 
displeasing  to  their  owners  because  of  their  pronounced  familial 
or  racial  peculiarities,  keeps  him  one  of  the  busiest  of  men. 

The  transplantation  of  organs  and  tissues,  while  it  has  been 
practised  on  rare  occasions  with  success  since  the  earliest  times, 
has  only  become  a  common  surgical  procedure  during  the  last 
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twenty  years.  The  most  impressive  example,  and  the  most 
valuable  in  its  power  to  save  life,  is  the  transference  of  blood  from 
one  individual  to  another.  Transfusion  of  blood  from  man  to 
man  and  from  animals  to  man  was  practised  by  the  ancients,  but 
proved  to  be  so  dangerous  that  it  failed  to  establish  a  place  among 
curative  procedures.  With  the  discovery  by  Moss  that  human 
beings  fall  into  four  distinct  categories  with  regard  to  their  blood 
corpuscles,  distinct  and  in  most  cases  incompatible,  transfusion 
was  placed  on  a  rational  basis  and  the  way  paved  for  the  perfection 
of  a  safe  and  simple  technique  for  carrying  it  out.  During  the 
war  transfusion  saved  the  lives  of  very  many  of  our  wounded. 
In  civil  life  it  still  affords  the  only  hope  of  combating  severe 
haemorrhage,  and,  thanks  largely  to  that  public  spirited  body  of 
men,  the  blood  transfusion  service  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  donors  can  always  be  found  to  offer  their  blood  to  those 
in  danger. 

The  war  was  also  responsible  for  the  perfecting  of  another 
type  of  transplantation,  that  of  bone,  which,  while  not  a  life 
saving  measure,  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  limbs  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  useless.  Here  again,  the  idea  in  its 
rough  form  had  come  from  the  brain  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Lister’s  day,  Macewen  of  Glasgow :  the  safety  and  certainty  with 
which  it  can  new  be  performed  is  due  to  the  extensive  experience 
of  repair  which  was  gained  in  the  military  orthopaedic  hospitals. 
Bone  grafting  is  now  used  for  many  other  purposes  in  surgery, 
to  repair  faults  of  development,  to  fix  joints  whose  stability  has 
been  lost,  and  to  cure  tuberculosis  by  resting  diseased  parts.  The 
use  of  fascial  membranes  in  the  surgery  of  repair  is  of  more 
recent  origin  than  bone  grafting,  and  of  far  wider  application. 
When  Gallic  of  Toronto  proved  that  slips  of  membrane  could 
be  taken  from  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  without  leaving  any 
weakness,  and,  when  placed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  would  retain 
their  strength  and  vitality,  he  introduced  the  means  of  repairing 
in  a  scientific  and  permanent  manner  defects  due  to  numberless 
causes  in  almost  any  situation.  Large  ruptures,  weak  and 
stretched  scars,  injured  joints,  and  torn  tendons,  are  now 
repaired  surely  and  permanently  by  darning  them  with  a  lattice 
work  of  living  tissue  which,  unlike  the  foreign  substances  that 
were  formerly  employed  for  this  work,  can  give  no  trouble  after¬ 
wards. 
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These  examples  of  transplantation  all  concern  tissues  of  a 
fairly  simple  type,  whose  cells  are  little  differentiated  and  whose 
need  for  blood  is  modest.  Even  with  them,  grafting  will  only 
succeed  under  certain  conditions.  Blood  transfusion,  if  blood  of 
donor  and  recipient  have  not  first  been  proved  to  be  compatible, 
will  lead  to  disaster.  Tissues  other  than  blood  and  skin  can 
rarely  be  transferred  successfully  from  one  individual  to  another, 
but  must  be  taken  from  the  patient’s  own  body.  The  problem 
of  grafting  the  more  vital  structures,  such  as  glands,  is  beset  with 
the  double  difficulty  that  the  graft  must  be  transferred  from  one 
individual  to  another,  always  a  precarious  chance,  and  that  it 
must  of  necessity  find,  during  the  first  few  weeks  in  its  new 
situation,  a  blood  supply  incomparably  less  than  its  normal 
provision.  Surgeons  in  the  research  department  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  working  with  methods  of  blood  vessel  suture  under  fav¬ 
ourable  conditions  that  would  be  difficult  to  reproduce  in  actual 
operations,  have  entirely  failed  to  transplant  glands  successfully. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  doubtful  if  such  operations  can  be  carried 
out  in  man.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  Voronoff’s  method  of 
rejuvenation  by  the  transplantation  of  monkey  glands  into  men : 
but,  however  attractive  the  prospect  of  renewal  of  youth  on  the 
operating  table  may  be  as  a  piece  of  drama,  and  however 
brilliant  the  conception  of  this  French  surgeon,  it  must  be 
realised  that  his  publications  are  not  calculated  to  convince  the 
scientific  critic,  nor  has  he  brought  forward  such  proof  as  can  be 
accepted  by  experts,  surgical  or  veterinary.  The  longing  to 
recapture  a  vanished  youth  is  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  and  the 
powerful  psychic  effect  of  a  dramatic  operation  purporting  to 
transfer  the  spirit  of  anthropoid  youth  into  the  body  of  human 
senility  is  sufficient,  when  acting  on  a  mind  buoyed  up  by  such 
a  longing,  to  explain  all  the  reports  of  renewed  energy  which 
bolster  up  the  method.  Old  age,  decay,  and  death,  are  not 
simple  matters  of  the  degeneration  of  one  gland.  They  affect 
every  structure  in  the  body,  are  part  of  life  itself,  and  are  the 
instruments  by  which  evolution  has  slowly  and  painfully  pro¬ 
gressed  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  being. 

*  «  * 

Science,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  now  international, 
and  those  differences  of  precept  and  practice  which  formerly 
characterised  the  schools  of  different  countries  are  little  in 
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evidence  to-day;  standing  as  we  do  between  two  continents  we 
are  particularly  favoured  in  our  opportunities  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  with  both  our  neighbours.  What  is  perhaps  most 
typical  of  British  surgery  is  its  uniformity,  so  that  in  every  large 
town  will  be  found  men  whose  standard  of  performance  is  of 
the  highest  order.  In  other  countries,  surgery  is  based  upon 
centralisation;  the  clinics  are  larger,  the  surgeons  fewer.  Such 
a  system  produces  results  that  are  in  some  ways  more  dramatic. 
Large  clinics  deal  with  large  numbers,  produce  statistics  on  a 
large  scale,  and  tend,  more  than  small  ones,  to  confer  the  lustre 
of  international  glory  on  their  chief.  They  also  tend  to  produce 
the  theatrical  and  brilliant  type  of  surgery,  which,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  patient,  is  bad  surgery.  Moreover,  the  dominance 
of  a  great  man,  whose  word  is  law  over  decades,  and  whose 
assistants  grow  old  and  fixed  in  his  service,  tends  to  the 
perpetuation  of  local  tradition  and  the  cramping  of  true 
originality  as  against  mere  showmanship. 

*  *  * 

What  of  the  future?  Surgical  enterprise  has  developed  for 
so  long  in  security,  and  technique  has  been  so  polished  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  is  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  exploits  which  will 
be  really  new,  or  to  foresee  that  further  advances  will  consist  of 
more  than  detailed  improvements  in  the  usages  of  to-day.  There 
are,  however,  two  methods  in  present  use  which  may  profoundly 
alter,  the  one  the  technique,  the  other  the  scope  of  surgery. 
Electric  currents  of  high  voltage  and  extremely  rapid  alternation 
are  being  used  to-day  in  many  operations  instead  of  the  knife: 
such  currents  produce  a  fine  arc  flame  which  cuts  with  the 
rapidity  and  cleanness  of  a  knife,  yet  seals  all  but  the  larger  blood¬ 
vessels  in  its  passage.  For  some  operations  the  advantages  of 
bloodless  cutting  outweigh  any  loss  there  may  be  of  delicacy  in 
touch.  Should  such  technique  prove  of  still  wider  applicability, 
it  is  possible  that  nearly  all  the  present  instruments  of  the  surgeon 
may  disappear,  and  the  technical  assistant  be  replaced  by  the 
electrician.  The  other  new  factor  is  radium,  new  in  the  sense 
that  the  results  it  is  giving  to-day,  when  applied  by  modern 
methods,  are  infinitely  better  than  any  that  have  been  obtained 
heretofore.  Whether  it  will  establish  itself  in  the  position 
claimed  for  it  by  some  of  its  supporters  remains  to  be  seen;  at 
the  present  its  effects  on  cancerous  growths  are,  in  a  few  situations 
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little  short  of  miraculous,  in  the  majority  somewhat  disappointing. 
In  early  tumours  arising  in  these  places  wide  removal  by  operation 
still  offers  by  far  the  most  hopeful  prospect  of  cure.  But,  should 
radium,  or  any  other  method  of  the  future,  remove  the  need  for 
operations  in  cancer,  the  surgeons  would  welcome  their 
expropriation. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  anomalies  of  surgery,  that,  over  a  great 
part  of  its  domain,  it  holds  sway  as  an  usurper,  or  rather  a 
governor  appointed  by  mandate.  Surgery  is  a  mechanical  craft, 
and  its  permanent  sphere  is  to  mend  what  is  broken,  to  replace 
what  is  misplaced,  to  re-model  what  is  deformed,  to  overcome 
obstructions.  The  many  operations  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
structures  should  disappear  when  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
understood,  and  its  remedy  discovered.  In  conditions  such  as 
goitre  and  ulceration  of  the  stomach  operations  are  done,  not 
because  they  are  the  inevitable  treatment,  but  because,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  they  can  afford  a  relief  which  is 
unattainable  by  other  means.  But,  in  taking  them  into  his  care, 
the  surgeon  is  consciously  holding  a  watching  brief,  ready,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  successor,  to  hand  over  his  charge. 
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By  Celestial 

[Introductory  Note.  It  is  now  possible  to  give  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  aerial  disturbance  which,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  are  reported  as  having  caused  some  trouble  to  the  owners 
of  the  larger  wireless  sets.  At  first  a  rumour  arose  that  this  was 
merely  a  temporary  phenomenon,  which  only  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  newspaper-editors  in  Paris  and  Rome  were  trying 
over  the  best  adjectives  to  express  just  what  they  felt  about  Mr. 
Snowden  at  The  Hague.  It  was  suggested  that  the  similar 
disturbances  in  the  London  area  were  due  to  an  equally  laudable 
attempt  by  the  English  Tory  newspaper  men  to  say  what  they 
had  unfortunately  omitted  to  mention  when  their  own  Foreign 
Ministers  were  settling  the  War  Debts.  But  as  the  aerial 
disturbances  continued  even  when  all  these  editors  were  enjoying 
the  deep  sleep  that  is  always  granted  to  such  earnest  workers, 
this  first  theory  was  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts.  A 
correspondent  living  in  a  remote  valley  of  the  Welsh  hills  (over 
the  tops  of  which  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe  appeared — 
the  only  performance,  unfortunately — in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
speeches  during  the  war)  has  been  able  to  give  a  more  satisfying 
solution.  There  is  communication  going  on  between  this  earth 
and  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  His  reason  for  this  explanation 
is  that  he  has  tapped  a  new  wireless  beam.  He  has  intercepted 
the  following  letter.  It  is  in  tolerably  correct  English,  which  at 
first  surprised  him;  but  on  mentioning  the  matter  to  several  of 
his  friends  of  high  rank,  whose  ancestors  had  served  at  the 
battles  of  Agincourt  and  Trafalgar,  they  pointed  out — which  was, 
of  course,  palpably  true — that  the  British  are  the  greatest 
people  in  the  World  or  beyond  it,  and  any  inter-etherial 
communications  would  almost  certainly  be  carried  on  in  their 
language.  This  patriotic  theory  had  the  support  of  the  best  clubs 
in  Pall  Mall,  which  have  always  maintained  the  traditions 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  other  powerful  national  rulers. 
The  only  doubt  thrown  on  it  was — strangely  enough — at  the 
Foreign  Office;  where  the  officials,  with  their  usual  discretion, 
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refused  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  showed  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment — as  far  as  men  educated  at  the  best  public-schools  and 
universities  are  ever  embarrassed  by  mere  facts.  The  real 
English  public-school  boy  has  such  perfect  ease  of  manner  that 
he  does  not  appear  to  notice  an  earthquake  or  a  revolution,  even 
if  it  happens  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  It  is  this  splendid 
stolidity  which  has  made  Britain  so  great;  though,  of  course,  an 
ignoring  of  the  facts  has  occasionally  caused  momentary 
inconvenience. 

But  to  return  to  the  intercepted  letter.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages  which  were  obviously  local  dialect,  and  an  occasional 
sentence  where  the  point  of  view  was  so  different  from  that  of 
decent  English  family-life  that  the  meaning  was  obscure,  this 
correspondence  was  easily  deciphered.  We  print  it  as  a  not 
uninteresting  picture  of  how  we  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
another  sphere.  Of  course,  many  of  the  thoughts  are  grotesque 
and  ridiculous — to  quote  the  restrained  language  of  a  recent 
diplomatic  dispute — and  every  now  and  again  this  foreign  person 
— whoever  he  may  be — has  ideas,  and  even  silly  notions,  that 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  head  of  anyone  who  had 
received  a  proper  education  at  a  school  where  all  the  members 
of  the  staff  were  perfect  gentlemen — and  never  told  the  truth 
unless  it  was  entirely  safe  and  constitutional. 

But  in  this  disturbed  modern  world  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  opinions  of  the  less  intelligent  sort.  In  the  older  times  only 
the  “  right  ”  people  mattered,  and  in  the  best  days  of  the  British 
Empire  Eton  and  Harrow  had  the  powerful  social  influence  now 
possessed  by  the  biggest  London  Stores.  There  was  a  time  when 
newspaper  editors  paid  serious  attention  to  the  opinions  and 
desires  of  Metternich  and  Talleyrand,  and  would  beg  for  the 
favour  of  a  few  words  from  Castlereagh  or  Palmerston.  Then 
scholars  were  taught  to  compose  Latin  verses.  To-day  the 
prizes  arc  for  those  who  can  write  attractive  advertisements;  and 
the  editors  pursue  financiers  instead  of  statesmen.  They  are 
possibly  wise  in  so  doing.  Whether  a  classical  verse  or  an 
advertisement  for  soap  be  the  more  useful  accomplishment  is  a 
question  for  the  best  philosophers — and  would  require  much 
space  and  more  patience.  And,  after  all,  the  really  important 
questions  are  never  answered  beyond  dispute.  The  Early 
Christian  philosophers  spent  a  deal  of  time  discussing  how  many 
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angels  could  sit  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  some  other  vital 
problem.  It  was  never  really  satisfactorily  settled — and  their 
most  famous  successor,  Dean  Inge,  does  not  seem  to  attach  much 
importance  to  the  matter.  It  is  a  chose  that  will  never  be  jugee. 
That  is  why  the  Church  is  so  clever  and  so  eternal — it  sticks  to 
the  questions  that  have  no  answer.  But  now  to  the  letter  .  .  .] 

YOU  will  never  guess  what  has  happened.  I’m  not  sure 
I’ve  guessed  the  right  answer  myself!  But  what  is  quite 
certain  is  that  I’ve  fallen  off  the  dear  old  Sphere  [the  actual 
word  is  unknown;  but  it  clearly  means  that  the  wireless  scribe 
has  left  one  heavenly  body  for  another.  The  word  translated 
‘  sphere  ’  may  be  the  local  name  for  Venus  or  Jupiter  or  perhaps 
the  Moon — or  even,  who  knows,  an  unseen  star].  It  was  an 
amazing  adventure,  anyhow. 

Do  you  remember  I  got  certified  as  a  lunatic  for  trying  to 
make  a  living  by  betting  that  one  horse  would  reach  a  post 
before  another?  I  admit  it  was  silly;  but  I  only  did  it  as  a  lark, 
because  I  was  bored  to  death  writing  every  day  a  column  of 
nonsense  I  did  not  believe.  [The  sentence  is  very  obscure  and 
this  is  only  a  rough  translation.  There  are  words  resembling 

“  balderdash  ”  and  others  that  look  like  “ - (a  word  quite 

illegible)  lies.”  It  is  possible  the  scribe  had  been  writing 
‘  leaders  ’  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  his  planet.  It  is  a  regrettable 
indication  of  the  much  lower  morality  of  his  world  than  anything 
we  can  conceive  here] .  Well,  anyway,  I  was  declared  unsafe  for 
society,  and  was  confined  in  a  mental  home. 

At  first  it  was  rather  novel.  There  were  all  kinds  of  people 
one  did  not  have  the  chance  of  meeting  in  the  sane  world  outside. 
There  were  fanatics  who  believed  in  perfect  justice  and  liberty  and 
equality,  and  other  abstract  qualities  which  are  very  admirable  in 
a  book  of  philosophy  and  even  at  political  elections,  but  totally 
unfit  for  every-day  use.  But  I  soon  got  tired  of  an  asylum  of 
inmates  who  were  too  good  to  be  allowed  out.  The  com¬ 
paratively  harmless  cases,  homicidal  lunatics,  for  example,  they 
usually  let  out  after  a  short  ‘  cure  ’;  for  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
a  thousand  chances  to  one  if  they  killed  anyone  at  all,  and 
certainly  hardly  anyone  that  would  matter  in  an  overcrowded 
world.  But  those  fads  concerning  abstract  ideals  caused 
unending  trouble,  and  such  cases  were  detained  for  life. 
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The  head-keeper  of  the  asylum  was  a  scholar  of  the  highest 
distinction,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  time  since  boyhood  to 
the  purest  scientific  principles.  He  had  not  considered  ordinary 
beings  for  five  minutes  on  end.  He  scarcely  knew  men  and 
women  as  they  are  in  real  life;  but  he  knew  precisely  what  they 
ought  to  be.  When  he  came  to  live  at  the  asylum  he  had, 
indeed,  reached  his  spiritual  home — among  all  the  other 
worshippers  of  the  abstract  and  unreal.  It  was,  perhaps,  because 
I  unconsciously  treated  him  as  a  fellow  inmate — instead  of  the 
governor — that  he  disliked  me.  I  ought  to  have  humoured  him, 
as  one  compromised,  so  I  have  heard,  with  the  gentleman  who 
thought  he  was  the  Emperor  of  China.  A  few  ‘  your  majesty’s  ’ 
or  ‘  your  grace’s  ’  are  much  appreciated  by  the  scientists  who  are, 
at  the  moment,  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  universe.  They  are  not 
very  different  from  the  earlier  ruling  despots.  When  one  has 
lived  in  a  town  ruled  by  scientific  machinery,  with  its  smoke  and 
noise,  one  sees  it  is  a  very  worthy  successor  of  the  more  ancient 
tyrannies  ruled  by  despots  and  priests  who  burned  rebels  and 
heretics.  After  all,  the  Inquisitors  lighted  fewer  fires  in  Europe 
than  the  Scientists  have  done  in  factory  towns;  and  the 
scientific  fires  are  more  damaging  to  the  lungs  and  eyes. 

However,  the  head  keeper  disliked  me  as  much  as  I  disliked 
him.  I  saw  he  had  decided  I  was  a  bad  case — a  life-sentence, 
in  fact.  I  promised  I  would  not  be  such  a  silly  fool  as  to  bet  on 
a  horse  race  again,  but  he  said  I  was  an  entirely  unbalanced 
person  in  other  ways.  He  had  discovered  the  truth.  I  was  an 
illegitimate  child !  As  you  know,  my  father  and  mother  had 
been  quiet  country  folk  who  rarely  came  to  town.  They  lived 
in  one  of  the  few  remote  villages  where  the  old  fashioned 
churches  had  survived.  When  they  found  they  were  deeply 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  had  so  many  tastes  in  common,  they 
had  gone  to  the  village  priest  and  he  had  married  them  in 
accordance  with  the  old  rites.  They  forgot  all  about  the  licence 
from  the  expert  eugenics  official  at  the  Public  Office  of 
Population. 

This  simply  drove  the  head  scientist  at  the  asylum  into  a  state 
of  fury.  To  have  forgotten  the  P.O.P.  was  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  complete  insanity.  If  the  population  of  the  world  was  to 
be  allowed  to  grow  upon  a  basis  of  sloppy  sentiments  and  human 
affections — as  it  had  in  the  past — it  would  be  a  denial  of  the 
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supremacy  of  scientific  thought.  This  was  just  where  the  whole 
world  had  gone  wrong;  because  it  had  followed  its  thoughtless 
fancies  instead  of  doing  as  scientific  men  told  it. 

I  was  a  child  of  this  most  danmable  kind  of  sin;  and  it  was  as 
clear  as  a  solved  equation  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  let  out  of 
the  asylum  to  contaminate  the  world  by  the  doctrine  of  licentious 
love  hitherto  taught  by  priests  and  poets  and  loose-livers  of  that 
kind.  If  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  the  world  would  never  breed 
clever,  thoughtful,  well-balanced  inhabitants. 

On  my  side,  I  had  an  old  fashioned  desire  for  liberty.  Besides 
I  was  more  than  half  suspicious  that  the  head  scientist  had  decided 
on  death  rather  than  life-detention;  for  he  insisted  on  my  being 
inoculated  against  all  known  diseases.  However,  I  unex¬ 
pectedly  survived  that;  and  he  then  proposed  an  operation  on  the 
brain  to  remove  the  infected  area.  I  saw  that  I  was  truly  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  so  planned  to  escape.  An  aeroplane  had  by 
good  fortune  just  landed  a  visitor.  I  made  for  it  like  a  flash,  with 
the  whole  operating-theatre  staff  in  pursuit.  But  I  fought  my 
way  through  by  the  aid  of  the  sharp  instrument  which  was  to 
have  removed  the  best  part  of  my  brain.  I  had  a  peculiar, 
though  primitive,  satisfaction  in  placing  it  in  the  operating 
surgeon’s  right  arm. 

I  reached  the  plane  and  rose  into  the  air.  I  made  for  the 
shelter  of  the  nearest  cloud.  When  I  came  out  of  it  and  again 
saw  below  me,  the  whole  national  air  force  seemed  to  have 
started  in  pursuit.  My  emotions  were  stirred.  The  affair  had 
a  touch  of  the  great  drama.  It  was  epic.  It  was  the 
escape  of  the  last  free  man  from  the  clutch  of  pedants — call  them 
what  you  will.  I  determined  not  to  be  caught.  I  turned  every 
handle  I  could  see.  Luckily  I  turned  the  right  ones,  and  turned 
them  the  right  way. 

Like  most  people  who  find  themselves  in  control  of  a 
mechanical  instrument,  I  threw  aside  all  restraint.  I  went  half 
mad,  and  simply  flashed  along  without  aim.  I  only  wanted  to 
go  faster.  I  had  no  thought  as  to  where  and  why.  Looking 
back  on  it  all  I  see  that  for  the  time  I  had  adopted  the  true 
scientific  mind — which  rarely  thinks  what  it  is  doing.  For 
example,  it  would  be  unkind  to  say  it  was  thinking  when  it 
invented  poison  gas. 

I  really  don’t  know  what  happened  except  that  it  is  clear  that 
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I  over-ran  the  gravitation  line;  and  got  into  space  and  floated 
about  until  I  suppose  I  was  caught  by  the  pull  of  another  world. 
At  least,  I’ve  arrived  somewhere.  It  is  not  yet  perfectly  clear 
where.  But  the  inhabitants  I’ve  so  far  met,  all  seem  convinced 
that  it  is  a  place  of  importance.  They  even  talk  as  if  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  creation.  But  I’d  fallen  such  a  long  way 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  very  much.  In  a  moment  of 
generous  gratefulness  for  having  arrived  anywhere,  I  began  to 
feel  that  there  was  heaps  of  room  for  several  centres.  It  is  only 
these  Primitive-Methodist  scientists  who  are  quarrelsome  about 
such  points. 

My  arrival  was  extraordinarily  fortunate.  I  apparendy  landed 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  a  larger  island.  I  gather  it  is  some 
place  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  inhabitants  always  wear 
kilts  or  flowing  skirts.  The  lucky  thing  was  that  the  people 
were  expecting  a  stranger.  They  said  they  were  about  to  elect 
a  representative  to  sit  in  the  national  assembly  of  Great  Britain. 
A  kind  gentleman  who  was  quite  unknown  to  them  had  offered 
to  do  anything  they  wanted  in  the  Parliament — as  it  is  called. 
When  I  arrived  they  assumed  I  was  the  man.  I  scarcely  liked  to 
contradict  such  hospitable  people  immediately  I  landed;  so  the 
matter  was  left  there. 

A  slight  embarrassment  arose  when  they  said  that  as  there 
were  two  candidates  I  might  give  them  a  hint  which  one  I  was; 
to  which  I  replied  that  my  political  views  were  those  of  the 
largest  number  of  voters.  They  cheered  loudly  and  said  I  was 
clearly  a  politician  of  the  first  rank;  and  just  the  man  they 
wanted,  for  they  were  the  majority  of  the  electors.  This  was  an 
exceedingly  happy  coincidence  in  political  desires.  I  am  told 
that  this  well-bred  harmony  between  electors  and  elected  often 
happens  in  political  life  in  these  parts.  If  any  sacrifice  has  to 
be  made  by  the  candidate,  it  is  his  own  principles  he  nobly 
surrenders  to  the  public  good. 

I  have  just  come  up  to  Town,  as  they  say,  to  carry  out  my 
duties  as  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the  islands  where 
they  wear  the  “  kilts.”  I  was  rather  nervous  when  I  set  out 
because  I  felt  I  knew  really  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  kilted 
folk.  However,  all  this  nervousness  has  passed  since  I  reached 
London,  the  capital  city  where  the  Assembly  meets.  For  I  have 
talked  matters  over  in  the  smoking  rooms  and  elsewhere;  and  I 
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gather  that  the  affairs  of  the  “  kilts  ”  are  of  small  importance 
and  my  duty  is  to  consider  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  a  great 
whole.  When  I  admitted,  as  discreetly  as  I  could  without 
confessing  my  somewhat  alien  origin,  that  I  did  not  know  much 
more  about  the  national  affairs  than  of  the  local,  they  hastened 
to  say  that  was  alright.  For  the  national  affairs  were  settled  by 
a  few  permanent  gentlemen  who  sat  in  offices  in  Whitehall; 
and  these  gentlemen  told  the  Prime  Minister,  who  told  the 
chief  Whips.  So  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  into  that  division 
lobby  where  the  Whips  sent  me.  When  I  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  the  men  who  conducted  the  division  traffic 
were  called  “  Whips  ” — they  merely  smiled,  and  said  I  would 
soon  find  out  if  I  did  not  do  as  I  was  told. 

This  is  all  very  satisfactory;  since  I  gather  I  need  not  exercise 
any  intelligence  to  make  myself  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  most 
popular  members  of  the  assembly.  The  less  I  think  for  myself, 
the  more  everybody  (of  an  official  sort)  will  love  me.  If  I  can 
only  learn  to  go  to  sleep  and  merely  wake  up  for  the  “  divisions,” 
then  I  shall  be  a  perfect  member.  I  shall  have  the  more  time  to 
send  wireless  messages  to  you,  so  far  away.  The  only  thing  that 
causes  me  anxiety  is  whether  any  of  my  pursuers  fell  off  the 
Sphere  when  I  did.  If  so  they  may  have  fallen  here  also.  Of 
course  it  might  be  very  awkward  if  we  met.  If  they  reveal  my 
identity,  I  shall  threaten  to  hand  over  the  Sphere  to  be  added 
to  the  British  Empire.  This  will  cause  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
here  and  make  me  perfectly  safe.  It  will  be  considered  very 
patriotic,  and  prove  that  I  am  a  sound  imperialist.  Most  of  the 
imperialist  patriots  here  are  foreigners;  wealthy  Jews  and  others 
of  a  like  sort.  Any  suggestion  to  add  to  the  Empire  arouses  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Commercial-traveller  classes.  It  increases 
trade;  or  at  least  they  hope  so. 

The  people  in  this  World  are  the  quaintest  creatures  you  ever 
saw.  They  have  such  amusing  notions.  As  I  am  their 
representative  in  this  Assembly,  I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  some 
of  their  habits  and  ideas  seem  to  have  no  kind  of  sense  whatsoever. 
But  that  may  be  alien  prejudice  on  my  part.  You  remember  my 
trouble  began  by  being  certified  as  a  lunatic  for  betting  on  the 
result  of  horse-racing.  Well,  it  strikes  me  as  very  funny  that  in 
this  country  backing  horses  is  the  national  amusement!  The 
newspapers  are  full  of  “  odds  ”  as  they  call  them :  that  is,  the 
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chances  of  one  horse  galloping  a  shade  faster  than  the  other 
horses,  as  guessed  by  a  man  who  is  paid  by  a  newspaper  to  go  on 
guessing  until  he  comes  right.  Of  course,  he  does,  sooner  or 
later,  and  then  the  paper  is  so  pleased  and  astonished  that  the 
results  are  announced  with  great  pride  on  bills  in  the  streets. 

The  betdng  public  might  just  as  well  toss  a  penny  themselves 
(and  keep  it)  instead  of  spending  it  on  the  expert’s  advice. 
Nevertheless,  quite  grown-up  men,  who  have  been  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  nurses  for  years  and  years,  rush  into  the  streets 
every  day  and  seize  the  afternoon  editions  of  the  newspapers — 
hoping  against  hope  that  their  chosen  horse  has  stretched  its 
neck  and  legs  longer  than  the  rest.  When  they  are  not  devoting 
their  brains  and  their  immortal  souls  to  horse  racing,  they  are 
equally  impassioned  concerning  the  result  of  a  cricket  or  a  foot¬ 
ball  match — and  when,  quite  lately,  some  inspired  person 
thought  of  the  idea  of  making  dogs  run  after  a  mechanical  hare, 
1  am  told  that  a  crisis  arose  in  national  affairs.  It  is  well  that 
their  souls  are  immortal,  for  otherwise  it  might  seem  a 
dangerous  waste  of  time.  But  I  suppose  the  immortals  have 
plenty  of  time  to  be  completely  silly. 

Neverthelesss,  it  is  positively  alarming  to  meditate  how  many 
people  are  immortally  silly  in  this  land.  How  they  ever  manage 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen — that  I  understand  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  popular 
historians  here — is  beyond  comprehension.  One  can  only 
imagine  that  Empires — like  poets — are  born  and  not  made. 
There  is  a  story  they  are  always  telling  in  these  parts  that  an 
emperor  Nero  once,  long  ago,  was  found  playing  his  fiddle  while 
his  city,  Rome,  was  burning.  I  suppose  that  was  because  they 
had  not  yet  invented  the  game  of  betting  on  the  2-30  winner. 

The  more  I  see  of  these  quaint  people  the  quainter  seem  their 
habits.  I  am  told  that  a  short  time  ago — before  I  fell  on  them — 
most  of  the  people  on  this  earth  spent  four  whole  years  killing 
each  other  as  fast  as  they  could.  Those  who  were  not  themselves 
fighting,  supplied  the  warriors  with  food  and  every  kind  of 
dangerous  weapon  that  the  scientists  could  invent.  It  was  the 
most  gigantic  and  best  organised  case  of  killing  that  has  ever 
been  known;  but  the  police  and  the  priests  did  not  interfere; 
indeed  they  encouraged  it,  because,  they  said,  it  was  for  the 
freedom  of  the  World.  This  seemed  all  very  clear  at  the  time; 
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for,  of  course,  everybody  is  “  nervy  ”  and  flurried  when  guns  are 
firing  and  shells  are  bursting.  But  now  it  is  all  over,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  freedom.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
who  is  free — if  anybody. 

This  difficult  point  of  law  and  ethics  has  been  raised  at  inter¬ 
vals,  ever  since  the  battles  ceased,  at  great  Conferences  where 
the  rival  nations  meet  to  discuss  the  peace  terms.  It  has  taken 
far  longer  to  make  the  peace  than  to  make  the  war.  But  this  is 
only  reasonable;  for  any  uneducated  man  of  the  most  primitive 
instincts  can  make  a  war;  but  it  needs  a  very  smart  financier  to 
find  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Hence  the  delay  in  the  settlement. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  these  great  international  men  from 
Exchequers  and  banks  and  money-lenders’  offices,  know  how 
fimny  they  appear  to  an  outsider,  when  they  sit  round  their 
Reparations  Conference-tables.  They  arc  like  a  lot  of  naughty 
fellows  who  have  spent  the  night  before  in  smashing  the  furniture 
and  breaking  the  crockery;  and  now,  in  the  cooler  atmosphere  of 
the  next  morning,  they  have  met  to  discusss  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  bill  for  their  “  rag.”  If  anybody  knew  exactly  who  was 
responsible  for  the  war  it  might  be  easier  to  settle.  There  is 
another  serious  difficulty;  for  the  allies  who  fought  side  by  side 
are  now  squabbling  as  to  whom  shall  escape  the  penalties  of 
victory.  For  it  is  now  as  disastrous  to  win  a  war  as  to  lose  it. 
It  was  all  very  well  in  the  old  days  for  a  king  to  ask  his  subjects 
to  bring  along  their  bows  and  arrows  or  battle-axes  and  set  out 
with  him  for  a  few  weeks’  hunting  raids  into  the  next  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields.  If  they  came  back  at  all,  they  usually  brought 
some  marketable  or  eatable  flocks  as  spoils;  if  they  did  not 
return,  that  was  an  end  of  it. 

But  now  war  is  a  more  serious  matter.  It  is  necesssary  to  spend 
far  more  in  fighting  it  than  you  can  possibly  recover  if  you  win. 
In  these  circumstances,  of  course,  no  sane  person  any  longer 
believes  that  war  is  a  possible  solution  of  any  international 
dispute.  For  if  you  win  or  lose,  you  are  alike  ruined.  Only 
the  smart  money-lending  class  and  the  munition  manufacturers 
still  sec  any  good  in  preparations  for  another  war;  and,  of  course, 
the  O.T.C.  at  the  English  public  schools,  where  the  standard  of 
intelligence  is  very  honourable  but  somewhat  primitive.  The 
Public  School  boys  have  always  been  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives,  rather  than  trouble  to  think. 
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There  is  just  a  chance  of  making  a  little  national  profit  out 
of  a  war  if  one  is  clever  enough  to  put  most  of  the  expense  on 
one  of  your  allies  and  keep  most  of  the  spoils  for  yourself.  For 
example,  the  United  States  of  America  were  clever  enough  to  do 
most  of  the  money-lending  and  munition  work  and  least  of  the 
fighting.  When  the  war  was  over  they  said  there  had  been 
enough  bloodshed;  and  it  was  understood  that  they  were  ardent 
advocates  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  was  to  settle  national 
disputes  by  arbitration  and  not  by  force.  This  was  very 
generous  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  seeing  that  they  had 
made  more  out  of  war  than  any  race  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  However,  it  turned  out  to  be  only  an  American  joke; 
for  they  immediately  announced  their  intention  to  build  the 
biggest  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  peculiarly  dry  form 
of  humour,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  live  in 
a  suitable  climate,  does  not  fit  the  moister  atmosphere  of  Europe. 

So  it  seems  probable  that  the  scientists  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  money-lenders — with  the  support  of  the 
O.T.C. — will  still  go  on  preparing  for  the  next  war;  and  the 
man  in  the  street,  being  a  jolly,  happy-hearted  sort  of  fellow, 
will  continue  to  lose  his  shillings  and  half  crowns  on  the  after¬ 
noon  horse  races;  and  anything  that  is  left  over  he  will  cheerfully 
give  in  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military  system  which  will, 
with  luck,  finally  solve  all  the  problems  of  mankind — by  blowing 
it  to  bits.  Then  science  and  finance  and  dull-wits — the  modern 
Trinity — will  have  triumphed  indeed.  But  there  are  so  many 
sensible  and  honest  people  in  this  quaint  place  that  they  may 
beat  the  dull  creatures,  after  all.  When  the  air  is  quiet  I  may 
send  you  some  more  news.  But  the  ruling  class  governors  of 
this  extraordinary  world  are  such  an  amazingly  half-witted  lot 
that  one  feels  they  may  blow  the  whole  place  to  fragments,  by 
sheer  thoughtlessness.  So  I  may  be  hurled  back  to  you  any 
day.  The  lunatic  asylum,  from  which  I  fled  will  seem  sane  by 
comparison  with  some  of  the  local  “  wisdom  ”  of  these  parts. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  pursue  my  examination  of  these  strange 
people;  and  I’ll  send  you  the  results  whenever  I  can  get  through. 
The  new  creatures  will  not  teach  us  much  sense — but  they  do 
make  one  laugh. 
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Some  Political  Consequences 

By  Lt.  Commander  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  R.N.,  M.P., 

That  the  results  of  the  successful  Anglo-American 
conversations  initiated  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  his 
resumption  of  office  and  continued  by  him  in  Washington, 
are  likely  to  go  far  beyond  a  simple  Naval  Agreement  is  already 
obvious.  Important  as  are  theoretical  parity  by  agreement,  naval 
yardsticks  and  the  like,  very  much  wider  questions  have  come  to 
the  front  and  have  been  discussed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  happy 
results.  Elsewhere  in  these  columns  the  technical  questions 
involved  in  an  agreement  on  naval  parity  are  examined.  1 
propose  to  examine  some  of  the  political  consequences  of  Anglo- 
American  agreement. 

Let  me  first,  however,  refer  to  some  aspects  of  the  situation 
that  had  arisen  before  the  first  official  visit  of  a  Prime  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  Before  1914  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  United  States  Navy  never  entered  into  British  calculations. 
During  a  long  period  before  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War,  there  were  a  series  of  agitations  about  the  strength  of  the 
British  Fleet  relative  to  the  navies  of  other  Powers.  First, 
France,  then  France  and  Russia  in  alliance,  were  looked  upon 
as  serious  naval  rivals;  and  so,  indeed,  they  were.  Then  came  the 
German  bid  for  sea  power  and  the  era  of  political  aggression  by 
Germany  backed  up,  to  some  extent,  by  her  Allies  in  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

The  Entente  Cordiale  with  France  followed  as  a  consequence, 
and  we  deliberately  shaped  our  naval  programme  with  an  eye  to 
the  German  Fleet.  As  fast  as  Germany  laid  down  warships,  we 
outbuilt  her.  This  competition  continued  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  War.  During  all  these  years,  when  the  strength  of  the 
Fleet  played  a  very  important  part  in  our  domestic  politics,  the 
American  Navy,  though  efficient  and  numbered  amongst  the 
first-class  Fleets  of  the  world,  was  never  taken  into  consideration 
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as  a  possible  rival.  It  was  only  after  the  War,  with  the  German 
Fleet  “  off  the  board,”  that  the  American  Navy  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  “  Blue  Water  School.” 

To  assess  the  probable  results  of  an  agreement  with  America 
now  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  reasons  for  this  sudden  and 
incipient  rivalry,  following,  as  it  did,  alliance  in  war,  comradeship 
on  the  battle-field,  the  co-operation  of  her  Fleet  with  ours  during 
the  most  critical  months  of  the  war,  and  association  in  the 
drawing-up  of  peace  terms.  After  this  close  relationship,  why 
should  the  American  Fleet  have  suddenly  loomed  up  as  a  menace 
to  the  British  Empire  in  the  eyes  of  British  patriots,  and  why 
should  the  British  Fleet  have  suddenly  appeared  as  a  danger  to 
the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  “  hundred  per-cent  ” 
Americans?  We  may  put  aside  the  suggestion  that  ill-feeling 
was  caused  by  indebtedness  from  the  one  country  to  the  other 
because  all  the  participants  in  the  late  war  owe  debts  to  one 
another;  and  yet  no  one  has  looked  upon  the  not  inconsiderable 
French  and  Italian  naval  forces  as  a  peril  to  our  existence.  Present 
and  future  financial  and  trade  rivalry  cannot  be  fairly  considered 
as  a  primary  reason  for  this  coldness  and  suspicion;  for  all  the 
manufacturing  and  exporting  nations  of  the  world  are  engaged 
in  the  international  scramble  for  markets,  and  we  have  remained 
on  perfectly  good  terms  in  recent  years  with  Germany  and  Japan, 
both  of  them  our  keen  competitors.  The  only  two  causes  of  this 
latent  hostility  and  rivalry  that  will  bear  serious  examination  are 
first,  that  the  United  States  is  outside  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that  we,  therefore,  might  come  into  collision  with  her  in 
applying  sanctions  under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant;  and  second, 
probably  more  important  still,  that  we  have  acquired  a  habit 
during  the  last  three  centuries  of  looking  upon  every  strong  and 
growing  Sea  Power  as  a  potential  enemy,  and  especially  the  Power 
with  the  next  strongest  Fleet  to  our  own. 

The  first  cause  of  apprehension  is  practical  and  substantial  in 
the  absence  of  any  parallel  agreement  such  as  an  extension  of  the 
Briand-Kellogg  Pact.  It  is,  however,  only  the  minority  of 
students  of  international  affairs  and  naval  experts  who  would  be 
affected  by  it.  But  the  second  reason,  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
rivalry  for  another  strong  Naval  Power,  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter. 

The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  naval  predominance  is  almost 
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hereditary  among  our  people.  It  corresponds  to  the  belief  in 
the  minds  of  the  French  people  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Army. 
Before  the  time  of  the  Great  War,  when  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  was  recognised,  legitimate  and  respectable,  our 
final  defence  lay  in  the  strength  of  our  Fleet.  A  non-military 
Power,  we  have  relied  on  the  Navy  to  preserve  us  from  invasion, 
to  protect  our  overseas  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials,  to 
sustain  our  Colonies  in  time  of  war,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  an  enemy.  Spain,  Holland, 
France  and  Germany  in  turn  had  been  fought  and  defeated  upon 
the  seas  during  these  last  three  centuries. 

We  had  acquired  a  national  habit  of  regarding  with 
apprehension  the  building  up  of  the  next  strongest  Navy  to  our 
own.  We  have  usually  made  alliances  with  the  lesser  but 
nevertheless  powerful  Navies  of  other  nations  when  we  have  not 
been  strong  enough  to  outbuild  or  overthrow  naval  rivals  unaided. 
The  Japanese  Alliance  was  aimed  at  France  and  Russia;  later,  the 
Entente  Cordiale  and  the  Naval  Agreement  with  Russia  were 
aimed  at  Germany.  After  the  War  and  before  the  League  of 
Nations  had  established  itself,  or  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  for  the 
Outlawry  of  War  had  been  considered  practical  politics,  wc 
automatically  regarded  the  next  strongest  Fleet  to  our  own,  that 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  new  rival  on  the  High  Seas.  The 
Washington  Conference  of  1921  brought  to  an  end  a  real  ship¬ 
building  race  which  had  actually  commenced  between  Britain 
and  America  in  the  great  capital  ships — battleships  and  battle 
cruisers.  But  it  left  a  wide  loophole  for  rivalry  in  cruiser 
building.  The  1927  Geneva  Conference,  called  by  President 
Coolidge,  attempted  to  achieve  parity  in  cruisers  in  the  same  way 
as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  for  ships  of  the  line;  and  it  failed 
miserably. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  new  understanding  with  America 
should  mean  virtual  parity  in  cruisers  and,  if  desired,  possibly  in 
other  types  of  war  vessels :  destroyers,  submarines  and  the  like. 
Yet  the  cruisers  were  the  symbol.  Agreement  in  this  type  of  war 
vessel  had  proved  impossible  of  attainment  two  years  ago.  But 
once  a  yardstick  had  been  devised  for  cruisers  the  rest  followed. 

Yet  mere  parity  by  itself  without  a  restoration  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  might  well  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  actual  practice 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  get  parity  between  navies  than  between 
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racehorses.  So  many  other  factors,  largely  incalculable,  such  as 
Mercantile  Fleets,  naval  bases,  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  by 
Navies,  the  quality  of  the  personnel  and  the  like,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Mischief-makers  could  always  pretend  that  one 
Navy  was  trying  to  steal  a  march  on  the  other,  as  indeed  they 
have  done  in  the  years  following  on  the  Washington  Agreement 
of  1921.  For  example  sinister  stories  had  been  spread  about  the 
battleships  of  the  British  Navy  having  their  guns  surreptitiously 
elevated.  But  the  value  of  agreement  on  the  strength  of  Fleets 
lies  in  the  very  fact  of  agreement.  It  would  be  wrong  to  draw 
an  analogy  between  the  Entente  Cordiale  with  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  and  the  Agreement  with 
America;  for  the  Entente  Cordiale  was  really  a  naval  and  military 
alliance  and  was  aimed  at  a  common  and  known  enemy.  An 
Anglo-American  Agreement  can  be  aimed  at  no  nation  or  group 
of  nations:  at  the  best  it  will  be  an  insurance  against  peace- 
breakers  the  world  over.  But  the  Entente  Cordiale  improved 
the  atmosphere  between  the  two  nations  who  had  fought  each 
other  at  intervals  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  who  had  been  in 
actual  maritime  rivalry  one  with  the  other  immediately  before  it. 
Its  great  value  was  psychological :  this  too  should  be  the  great 
value  of  the  agreement  that  should  follow  the  conversations  at 
Washington  and  the  reception  given  to  the  British  Prime  Minister 
in  America.  It  should  break  the  habit  acquired  by  the  British 
people  of  looking  on  the  next  most  powerful  Fleet  to  our  own  as, 
ipso  facto,  the  sea  arm  of  a  future  enemy.  So  long  as  this  was 
our  attitude,  we  attempted  by  all  means  to  make  ourselves  more 
powerful  at  sea  than  our  rival  either  by  out-building  her  or  by 
forming  alliances  with  lesser  naval  Powers.  Now  we  are  doing 
deliberately  what  we  should  have  done  after  Washington  in  1921 ; 
that  is,  surrendering  our  claim  to  predominance  at  sea  in  all 
classes  of  war  vessels. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  another  tradition, 
complementary  to  our  own  deliberate  policy  of  naval 
predominance.  The  Americans  have  looked  upon  the  British 
Navy  as  a  menace  to  their  commerce  in  war,  they  being  neutrals. 
The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  the  demand  for  non-interference  with 
neutral  commerce,  has  become  a  national  objective  in  America 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was 
obvious  that  Mr.  MacDonald  could  not  avoid  discussing  this 
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question.  If  the  President  had  left  it  alone,  Senator  Borah, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
his  friends  would  certainly  have  insisted  on  discussing  it.  And 
then  we  get  back,  naturally  enough,  to  the  first  cause  I  have 
mentioned  of  suspicion  and  apprehension  in  Britain  as  against 
America.  Under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  we  are  committed 
to  assist  in  imposing  sanctions  against  an  aggressor  by  economic 
or  other  means.  Economic  sanctions  means  in  practice,  blockade, 
and  blockade  exercised  against  ordinary  commerce  is  what  the 
Americans,  with  their  experience  of  previous  wars,  including  the 
last  one,  were  determined  not  to  tolerate.  Leaving  aside  the 
habitual  naval  agitators,  the  fear  that  our  faithful  performance 
of  our  duties  under  the  Covenant  might  bring  us  into  collision 
with  the  United  States,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  naval  rivalry 
which,  it  is  now  to  be  hoped,  has  been  ended  for  ever. 

The  event  which  has  really  made  agreement  between  England 
and  America  possible  is  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  which  rules  out 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  An  aggressor  against 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  if  fairly  judged,  must 
also  be  a  violator  of  the  Kellogg  Pact. 

The  second  great  consequence  of  successful  Anglo-American 
negotiations  must  be  the  partial  abandonment  of  the  American 
position  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  in  exchange  for  an  abandon¬ 
ment  by  Great  Britain  of  her  ancient  and  tenaciously  held  rights 
of  blockade  and  the  interruption  of  seaborne  supplies  to  an  enemy 
on  our  own  responsibility  and  judgment.  There  will  be  those 
in  this  country  who  will  violently  protest  against  any  surrender 
of  our  Sovereign  rights  on  the  High  Seas  in  case  of  war.  But 
this  school  should  be  countered  by  another  school  of  thought 
which  holds  that  the  new  weapons  and  new  technique  of  naval 
warfare  have  made  us  so  vulnerable  on  the  trade  routes  that  we 
have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  surrendering  our  historic  rights 
in  return  for  guarantees  against  aggression  at  sea.  A  Five-Power 
Naval  Conference  has  been  called  for  next  January.  It  may  or 
may  not  succeed.  If  successful,  it  will  be  only  a  preliminary  to 
the  further  labours  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  Disarma¬ 
ment.  If  it  fails  it  should  make  no  difference  to  the  new  Anglo- 
American  relationship.  But  whether  the  Five-Power  Naval 
Conference  succeeds  or  fails,  this  whole  subject  of  international 
law  at  sea  in  time  of  war  must  be  faced  instead  of  being  shirked. 
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and  must  be  fully  and  frankly  discussed.  The  measure  of 
success  of  the  Hoover-MacDonald  conversations  will  be  the 
degree  of  agreement  expressed  by  England  and  America  at  that 
Conference.  Fortunately,  public  opinion  in  all  the  nations  con¬ 
cerned  should  play  an  increasingly  important  part;  and  to  the 
undoubted  pacifist  feelings  of  the  ordinary  people  in  Europe  will 
be  added  the  desires  of  the  respective  Ministers  of  Finance  to  save 
money  on  armaments. 

Next  we  may  expect  a  declaration,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
made  by  the  time  these  words  are  in  print,  that  the  reservations 
put  forward  by  the  late  Government  before  adhering  to  the 
Briand-Kellogg  Pact  must  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  United 
States  of  America  or  to  other  nations  who  will  enter  into  common 
agreement  with  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  for  the  same 
pacific  objects. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  political  consequences  in  our  own 
country.  There  should  be  an  end  to  Big  Navy  propaganda  which 
for  the  last  two  or  three  generations  has  been  actively  supported 
by  the  Conservative  Party.  The  Opposition  dare  not  attempt  to 
make  capital  out  of  alleged  betrayals  of  British  interests  at  sea. 
Mr.  MacDonald  will  have  enormously  increased  his  own  prestige. 
If  the  new  Anglo-American  Entente — if  I  may  use  that  word, 
with  the  proviso  mentioned  above — is  followed  by  a  series  of 
successful  Conferences  and  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
general  reduction  of  armaments,  this  will  rebound  enormously  to 
the  credit  of  the  present  Government.  There  should  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  as  well  as  a  progressive  saving  in  the  cost  of  armaments, 
with  benefit  to  the  National  Budget.  The  Shearer  revelations  in 
America  have  given  great  impetus  to  the  demand  for  the  control 
of  the  private  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  munitions.  There 
will  be  a  fight  here,  but  there  is  no  doubt  where  the  ultimate 
victory  will  lie;  and  this  will  still  further  rally  to  the  Government 
the  powerful  religious,  pacifist  and  humanitarian  sections  of  the 
British  public.  Particularly  will  this  success  undermine  the 
position  of  the  remaining  Liberals,  and  strengthen  the  Labour 
Party  with  those  particularly  difficult  and  numerous  elements  of 
the  voters  who  are  broadly  spoken  of  as  the  “  middle  class.” 
Providing  the  Washington  success  is  followed  up,  the  Labour 
Government  is  almost  assured  of  three  or  four  more  years  of 
office,  if  it  desires  them  with  the  present  Parliamentary  position, 
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to  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  successful  General  Election  giving  the 
Labour  Party  a  clear  majority. 

In  our  Imperial  politics  the  most  noteworthy  result  will  be  in 
Canada.  There  has  been  uneasiness  amongst  Canadians  at 
the  trend  of  Anglo-American  relations.  This  feeling  of 
uneasiness  reinforced  the  Canadian  demand  for  greater  autonomy 
in  foreign  affairs.  Anglo-American  friendship  and  the  ending  of 
naval  rivalry  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  Imperial  tie 
between  Britain  and  Canada. 

Our  prestige  in  South  Africa  will  be  immensely  strengthened. 
The  results  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  highly  im¬ 
portant.  The  Australians  are  still  fearful  of  a  challenge  to  their 
ideal  of  a  White  Australia.  The  fears  of  Japanese  expansion  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Asiatic  demands  for  emigration  rights  in  Northern 
Australia,  have  died  down  recently,  but  they  are  still  latent.  The 
prospect  of  a  real  Anglo-American  rivalry,  with  all  its 
potentialities  for  evil,  and  even  for  war,  would  make  the 
Australians  extraordinarily  nervous  of  the  Japanese  opportunity 
arriving.  It  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Hughes  who  made 
the  famous  declaration  that  every  new  American  warship  was  an 
additional  insurance  for  the  security  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Hughes’s  prophecy  will  have  been  found  to  be  correct  if  the 
consequences  of  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Anglo- 
American  conversations  are  what  they  should  be. 

We  are  threatened  with  serious  trouble  in  India.  With 
England  and  America  at  loggerheads  there  would  have  been  some 
American  sympathy  for  extreme  Nationalism  in  India.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  quarter  now  so  long  as  we  steadily 
pursue  our  avowed  policy  of  assisting  the  Indian  people  to  fit 
themselves  gradually  for  a  greater  measure  of  self-government, 
culminating  in  full  Dominion  status. 

Now  as  to  the  consequences  in  foreign  affairs  generally.  While 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  United  States  applying  for 
admission  to  the  League  of  Nations,  their  approach  to  the  League 
will  undoubtedly  be  accelerated.  We  shall  have  to  wait  at  least 
another  decade  before  American  adhesion  to  the  Covenant  be¬ 
comes  practical  politics.  But  some  means  of  greater  co-operation 
will  undoubtedly  be  found.  The  World  Court  of  International 
Justice  becomes  not  only  practical  politics  but  a  necessity.  Having 
outlawed  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  having  agreed 
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to  seek  a  solution  of  international  disputes  by  peaceable  means, 
we  cannot  avoid  setting  up  suitable  machinery  for  the  adjustment 
of  differences  between  nations.  I  referred  earlier  in  this  article 
to  the  modification  of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Seas  consequential  on  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  the  new 
Anglo-American  Entente.  How  long  it  will  take  to  convert 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  convert  the 
Senate,  it  is  difficult  to  tell;  but  eventually  an  obligation  not  to 
comfort  or  supply  a  violator  of  the  Pact,  especially  when  also  a 
violator  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  be 
accepted  by  America.  The  power  of  refusing  supplies  to  a  war- 
maker  by  America,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
Empire,  is  tremendous.  Between  us  we  control  the  bulk  of  the 
world’s  supplies  of  metals,  oils  and  other  necessary  raw  materials, 
without  which  war  on  the  grand  scale  cannot  possibly  be  waged 
with  success.  A  friendly  agreement  for  the  financial  boycott  of 
a  potendal  disturber  of  the  peace  would  be  wonderfully  effective 
by  itself.  Nor  need  we  be  too  nervous  about  means  of  defining 
aggression.  The  real  implication  of  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact 
is  that  war  under  any  circumstances  has  been  illegalised  just  as 
fighting  in  a  properly  conducted  State  between  citizens  or 
communities  is  forbidden  and  must  be  prevented  if  the  State  itself 
is  to  survive.  In  the  event  of  a  street  brawl  the  Police  Forces  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  dispute. 
Their  immediate  object  is  to  stop  the  fighting,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  call  to  their  aid  the  armed  forces,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
whole  of  the  peaceable  citizens  of  the  country  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  trouble  are  then  heard  in  a  calm 
atmosphere  by  a  properly  constituted  Court  of  Law.  This  is 
what  eventually  must  be  the  procedure  in  disputes  between 
nations.  There  will  be  no  question  of  deciding  who  is  the 
victim  of,  or  the  nation  threatened  by,  aggression;  or  of  promising 
support,  financial  or  otherwise,  as  against  the  aggressor.  The 
objective,  I  repeat,  will  be  to  stop  the  fighting,  and  then  to  go  into 
the  question  of  rights  and  wrongs.  With  England  and  America 
in  agreement  this  becomes  practical  politics.  To  take  an  actual 
example :  full  Anglo-American  agreement  should  in  the  long  run 
bring  peace  in  China,  together  with  the  open  door  and  a  fair  field 
for  legitimate  traders. 

The  next  consequence  is  that  if  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
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of  Europe,  especially  if  the  boss  of  the  shield  is  turned  towards 
America,  is  pursued,  Britain  will  not  be  a  participant. 

As  for  the  danger  of  sabotage  by  other  Powers  in  the  subsequent 
negotiations,  especially  for  an  all-round  limitation  and  reduction 
of  armaments,  beginning  with  naval  armaments,  this  need  not 
be  exaggerated.  Take,  for  example,  the  vexed  question  of  sub¬ 
marines.  Britain  and  America  are  now  openly  in  favour  of  the 
illegalising  of  the  submarine  by  all  nations  just  as  has  already 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Germany.  But  if  this  is  not  acquiesced 
in  we  could  make  a  joint  declaration  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
use  of  submarines  in  any  future  war  in  an  illegal  manner;  that 
is,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  customs  of  the  sea. 
And  the  same  could  apply  to  the  possible  use  in  a  private  war, 
which  we  may  not  succeed  in  preventing,  of  aircraft  against 
merchant  vessels.  Indeed,  whether  the  Five-Power  Conference 
is  successful  or  not,  Britain  and  America  between  them  can  act 
as  common  guardians  of  the  maritime  trade  routes  of  the  world, 
and  a  dangerous  naval  rivalry  may  well  be  replaced  by  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  each  nation  to  provide  her  quota  to  the  common 
defence  at  as  cheap  a  cost  as  possible.  It  only  requires  the 
jettisoning  of  some  of  the  old  prejudices  and  old  habits  of  thought 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  led  by  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
to  envisage  war  as  the  anachronism  it  is,  and  for  its  outlawry  to 
become  effective  for  all  time. 
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Parity  in  Prospect 

By  Rear-Admiral  D.  Arnold-Forster,  C.M.G. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  little  has  been  made  known  of 
the  conversations  at  Washington  on  the  more  vital  factors 
which  influence  the  scale  of  naval  armaments.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  are  certain  definite  points  on  which 
provisional  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  forward  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  at  the  Five  Power  naval  conference  invited 
to  meet  in  London  in  January,  1930,  to  consider  a  general 
reduction  of  Naval  Armaments. 

As  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  has  been 
agreed  to  adopt  the  principle  of  parity  in  all  classes  of  ships. 
This  already  exists  in  battleships.  In  cruisers,  an  agreed  form 
of  parity  will  be  arrived  at  by  1936.  This  involves  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  British  Cruiser  force  to  50,  by  non-replacement 
of  older  vessels  when  due  for  scrapping.  With  regard  to 
battleships,  it  is  proposed  to  reconsider  their  replacement  pro¬ 
grammes  provided  for  under  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922, 
with  a  view  to  “  diminishing  the  amount  of  replacement 
construction.”  And  lastly,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  forward  again 
the  case  for  the  total  abolition  of  submarines. 

It  is  true  that  for  purely  economic  reasons  any  reduction  of 
the  burden  of  naval  armaments  would  be  welcomed  in  the 
civilised  countries  of  to-day.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  active 
support,  or  friendly  co-operation,  of  other  navies  may  reasonably 
be  expected  is  bound  to  weigh  heavily  with  responsible  sea 
officers  of  every  naval  Power,  in  their  difficult  task  of  considering 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  proposed  reductions  in  their  own 
navies. 

In  fixing  a  minimum  strength  for  their  naval  forces,  they  have 
to  envisage  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  to  which  they  may 
be  committed  by  the  policies  of  their  respective  Governments. 
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For  the  navies  of  those  sea  powers  which  are  bound  both  by  the 
Covenant  and  by  the  Kellogg  Pact,  these  are  of  two  kinds  only. 
First,  operations  in  defence  of  their  own  country  in  the  event  of 
illegal  war  made  on  them  by  another  nation;  second,  operations 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  League  against  the  “  aggressor  ”  in 
illegal  war  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  the  first  of  these 
emergencies  a  country’s  armed  forces  must  be  prepared  to 
function  to  their  utmost  capacity;  in  the  second,  the  call  is  more 
likely  to  be  on  a  limited  scale. 

But  whatever  the  extent  of  any  naval  warlike  operations  under¬ 
taken  by  us,  or  by  any  other  sea  power,  on  behalf  of  the  League, 
or  in  an  unsought  but  legitimate  war  of  self  defence,  the  object 
would  not  be  to  settle  the  dispute  by  force;  the  operations  would 
be  undertaken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  insist  that  the  matter  at  issue  be  brought  to  peaceful 
arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg  Pact. 

It  is  clear,  in  our  case,  that  while  every  general  reduction  of 
the  world’s  naval  armaments  reduces  our  naval  liability,  either 
on  our  own  account,  or  as  one  of  the  naval  powers  supporting 
the  League  of  Nations,  yet  the  risk  of  damage  from  a  few  hostile 
cruisers  or  extemporised  surface  raiders  let  loose  on  the  trade 
routes  must  always  be  faced,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  the 
descent  of  hostile  combined  naval  and  military  expeditions  on 
outlying  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  great  value  of  the  active  co-operation  of  other  navies — 
even  the  smallest  of  them — in  distant  corners  of  the  world,  was 
fully  appreciated  in  the  Great  War.  The  strictly  neutral,  but 
friendly,  attitude  of  the  Brazilian  navy  before  they  entered  the 
war  was  invaluable  to  our  squadrons  patrolling  the  South  Atlantic 
in  search  of  hostile  raiders.  Many  other  examples  could  be 
given.  Obviously,  at  the  present  time,  if  we  could  feel  assured 
of  at  least  the  passive  support  of  the  efficient  United  States  navy, 
in  case  of  legitimate  need,  it  would  be  much  easier  than  it  is 
now  to  make  very  considerable  reductions  in  our  own  sea  forces. 

Moreover,  all  other  sea  powers  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
way.  For  though,  when  a  belligerent,  the  safety  of  our  seaborne 
trade  is  vital  to  us,  we  are  by  no  means  the  only  naval  power 
seriously  concerned  in  the  safety  of  shipping.  The  existence 
of  Japan  already  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  hers;  and  the  trade 
of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  naval  powers  is  also 
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dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  their  shipping.  As  belligerents, 
any  one  of  them  must  look  to  its  naval  power  to  keep  its  trade 
routes  open. 

But  considerable  reductions  of  naval  armaments  could  be  faced 
with  equanimity  by  every  sea  power  if  the  United  States  navy, 
as  well  as  our  own,  could  be  relied  on  to  provide  active  or  passive 
support  in  upholding  the  principles  of  the  Kellogg  Pact.  The 
United  States  is  no  more  immune  from  attack  on  their  shipping 
in  any  part  of  the  world  than  any  other  great  power,  nor  from 
overseas  naval  raids  and  offensive  military  landings  in  their 
territories.  But  assured  support  of  other  navies  in  the  cause  of 
peace  would  enable  them,  as  well  as  others,  to  make  considerable 
reductions  in  their  naval  armaments  without  fear. 

If,  at  some  future  time,  the  United  States  decided  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  an  unknown  and  disturbing  factor  would  at 
once  be  eliminated  from  calculations  of  world  sea  power.  But 
this  involves  large  political,  economic  and  military  questions  for 
that  country,  which  are  outside  the  special  province  of  the  naval 
officer.  When  the  peace  of  the  world  is  disturbed,  as  often  as 
not  sea  power  would  not  be  called  upon  to  interfere.  But 
undoubtedly-  there  are  occasions  when  it  can  and  will  be  used 
conveniently  and  with  effect,  often  by  local  naval  forces  already 
on  the  spot.  And  even  if  actwe  support  from  the  United  States 
navy  in  the  cause  of  peace  cannot  always  be  looked  for,  it  would 
simplify  matters  for  other  navies  if  they  were  sure  of  its  passive 
support  at  all  times,  whether  the  United  States  belonged  to  the 
League  or  not. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  problems  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  “  Freedom  of  the  Seas  ”  have  been  discussed  at 
Washington.  But  the  principles  involved  in  it  bear  so  directly 
on  the  practical  application  of  sea  power  and  the  relative  strengths 
of  naval  forces,  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  referring  to  it  here. 

The  fact  is,  this  vague  catchword  can  be  argued  about 
indefinitely  and  twisted  into  many  meanings.  Those  accustomed 
to  use  the  precise  terms  appropriate  to  sea  warfare  saw  little  sense 
in  the  phrase  when  first  thrown  at  the  world  by  President  Wilson, 
and  can  see  none  in  it  now.  When  he  first  introduced  the 
slogan  his  head  was  full  of  the  new  idea  of  a  Covenant  to 
prevent  war,  and  a  vital  part  of  this  idea  at  the  time  was 
“  International  control  of  the  sea  in  wartime  by  a  League  of 
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Nations.”  But  a  perfectly  clear  conception  was  only  confused 
by  mixing  with  it  a  new  principle  of  sea  warfare  implying  that 
the  seas  should  be  free  to  all  merchant  shipping,  whether 
belligerent  or  not,  under  all  circumstances. 

By  the  choice  of  that  slogan,  one  can  only  imagine  that 
President  Wilson  hoped  to  appeal  to  those  neutrals  who  had 
suffered  hardship,  inconvenience,  or  loss  during  the  war  then 
just  ended,  and  also  to  that  large  section  of  Americans 
who  had  the  ingrained  habit  of  thinking  always  as  neutrals,  and 
who  regarded  their  role  as  champion  of  neutral  rights  as  a  kind 
of  religion.  It  could  not  possibly  have  appealed  to  any  intelligent 
people  in  his  own  country  or  elsewhere  who  were  enthusiastic 
in  supporting  the  new  idea  of  a  Covenant  to  prevent  war.  For 
in  the  ideal  League  of  Nations  they  sought  for  there  would  be 
no  neutrals  in  the  old  sense,  in  a  war  to  stop  war. 

Had  the  United  States  then  entered  the  League,  no  academic 
discussion  about  freedom  of  the  seas  would  have  arisen.  When¬ 
ever  naval  forces  were  to  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  keeping  the 
peace,  representatives  of  all  the  great  sea  powers,  in  close  touch 
with  their  governments,  but  sitting  together,  would  have  been 
able  to  agree  to,  and  enforce,  any  rules  they  thought  fit  about 
blockade  and  trade  restrictions,  to  suit  each  crisis  as  it  arose. 
When  required,  the  present  incomplete  League  would,  of  course, 
try  to  do  that  now,  but  might  be  badly  hampered  by  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  if  they  held  different  views  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents. 

When,  after  the  Great  War,  President  Wilson’s  famous 
“  point  ”  about  Freedom  of  the  Seas  was  dropped,  the  United 
States  felt  impelled  to  build  a  big  navy.  Their  motives,  no 
doubt,  were  mixed,  but  a  strong  one  apparently  was  to  enable 
them,  as  neutrals,  to  insist  on  complete  freedom  for  their 
merchant  ships  in  every  war. 

To  what  extent  this  view  still  finds  favour  is  not  known,  but 
whatever  politicians  may  think  of  it,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
it  can  be  wholeheartedly  subscribed  to  in  their  professional 
capacity  by  experienced  officers  of  the  United  States  navy. 

In  these  days  it  is  reasonable  to  declare  that  war  itself  is 
“  illegal  ”  under  International  Law,  except  when  undertaken 
under  strictly  defined  circumstances.  But  it  seems  futile  in  peace 
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time  to  make  detailed  rules  for  the  conduct  of  sea  warfare,  except 
those  of  a  nature  that  may  appeal  strongly  to  common  sense,  or 
to  the  humanitarian  feelings  of  all  civilised  nations.  To  secure 
agreement  for  immunity  of  hospital  ships  is  not  difficult.  A 
rule  for  prohibiting  the  ruthless  sinking  of  merchant  ships  in 
the  open  sea,  rules  for  restricting  the  use  of  poison  gas  or  bombs, 
and  many  others,  are  worth  discussing.  But  it  seems  useless 
to  discuss  a  rule  that  nations  actually  at  war  may  not  interfere 
with,  or  capture,  enemy  merchant  ships.  There  is  nothing  really 
inhuman  about  this  practice,  and  even  if  it  were  agreed  to  in 
peace  time,  it  obviously  could  only  be  upheld  by  naval  force  in 
time  of  war. 

So  long  as  there  remain  nations  outside  the  League,  there  are 
bound  to  be  neutrals  whose  interests  are  more  or  less  involved 
in  the  upheaval  caused  by  war.  But  given  the  possibility  of 
war,  legal  or  illegal,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  possible  sea 
belligerents  should  solemnly  bind  themselves  beforehand  to 
allow  neutrals  to  sustain  the  enemy  absolutely  unchecked. 
Trading  of  almost  any  sort  with  a  belligerent  during  a  long  war 
fought  under  the  old  conditions  was  very  good  business.  But 
under  the  new  conditions,  a  war  in  which  the  interests  of  neutral 
maritime  states  are  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  restrictive 
measures  on  their  shipping  would  be  short.  The  maritime 
nations  of  the  League  would  endeavour  to  use  their  sea  power 
in  the  most  effective  way  to  make  it  so.  Its  members  would  be 
obliged  to  put  up  with  any  temporary  restrictions  on  seaborne 
trade  agreed  to  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  state  of  war,  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  agree  to  neutrals  being  free 
to  carry  on  unrestricted  trade. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  to  neutral  ships  in  wartime  implies  not 
only  the  surrender  of  the  old  rights  of  visit  and  search  by 
belligerent  warships,  but  also  the  abolition  of  blockade — whether 
effective  or  not — as  a  legitimate  naval  operation.  Some  of  those 
in  favour  of  this  course  make  propaganda  about  the  alleged 
inhumanity  of  blockade.  “  Starvation  blockade,”  they  like  to 
call  it.  Others  dwell  on  the  great  material  losses  incurred  by 
neutrals.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  check  on  the  hopes  of 
enterprising  war  profiteers. 

The  minds  of  many  people  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this 
country  as  well,  are  still  obsessed  by  the  Great  War.  They  have 
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not  grasped  that  a  blockade  like  that  of  the  Central  Powers  by 
the  Allies,  which  only  towards  the  end  could  fairly  be  called  a 
“  starvation  blockade,”  was  unique  in  character.  That  long 
drawn  out  blockade,  built  up  gradually  with  increasing  severity, 
and  with  very  considerable  inconvenience  and  some  hardship  to 
certain  neutrals,  was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
geographical  conditions  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  blockade,  and  so  long  as  naval 
pressure  is  necessary  to  enforce  peace,  it  would  be  extremely  rash 
of  any  naval  power — including,  one  would  imagine,  the  United 
States — to  promise  never  to  undertake  it.  Blockades  have  been 
used  for  purely  military  purposes  as  part  of  combined  operations 
for  sieges  of  fortified  bases;  to  put  pressure  on  important 
financial  interests  with  the  idea  of  inclining  the  blockaded 
country  towards  submission;  to  stop  or  restrict  the  seaborne  trade 
of  certain  specified  ports.  In  every  blockade  it  has  been  in  the 
interest  of  the  blockader  to  meet  the  legitimate  and  reasonable 
requirements  of  neutrals  as  far  as  possible.  In  many  blockades 
the  legitimate  interests  of  neutrals  have  suffered  nothing  at  all. 

The  degree  of  loss  and  inconvenience  during  sea  warfare  in¬ 
curred  by  neutrals  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the 
contraband  list  agreed  to.  Armaments  and  munitions  of  war 
would  always  be  included.  But  prohibited  lists  of  goods  useful 
for  warlike  purposes  would  vary  according  to  circumstances.  To 
agree  to  put  on  the  contraband  list  foodstuffs,  and  many  other 
•commodities  not  generally  associated  with  warlike  purposes,  is 
quite  unusual.  It  was  done  during  the  Great  War  for  reasons 
that  are  well  understood.  Belligerents  have  sometimes  put 
provisions  on  the  contraband  list,  but  only  if  intended  for  the 
armed  forces.  In  all  military  sieges  of  fortified  towns,  a  shortage 
of  food,  and  of  all  other  commodities  for  the  civil  population, 
must  always  be  faced.  But  in  pure  naval  blockade  an  attempt 
by  the  blockading  forces  to  starve  out  a  civil  population  would 
generally  be  quite  impracticable,  and  has  seldom  formed  an 
object  of  the  operation. 

The  power  of  visit  and  search,  as  carried  out  under  the  existing 
laws  and  customs  of  the  sea,  is  by  no  means  the  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  many  suppose.  Naval  officers  soon  become 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  and  character  of  many  of  the 
trading  vessels  passing  through  their  station.  They  also  receive 
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information  on  the  subject  by  wireless  before  sighting  them.  An 
exchange  of  signals  often  enables  a  steamer  sighted  by  a 
belligerent  cruiser  to  pass  on  unchecked.  For  many  other 
steamers  “  boarding  ”  is  the  merest  formality,  provided  their 
papers  are  in  order.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  “  guilt  ”  or 
“  innocence  ”  of  a  ship  detained  on  the  suspicion  of  infringing 
neutrality  is  not  decided  by  the  naval  officer  on  the  spot.  This 
is  decided  at  a  properly  constituted  prize  court  on  shore  by 
qualified  judges  versed  in  international  law.  And  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  ship  was  unlawfully  detained,  compensation  may 
be  claimed  for  any  material  loss  or  damage  incurred. 

Once  hostilities  have  broken  out,  old  rules  and  customs  of  sea 
warfare  have  always  been  modified  to  meet  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  occasion.  But  it  is  useful  to  have  in  peace  time 
recognised  principles  governing  such  matters  as  contraband, 
unneutral  service,  visit  and  search,  prize  courts,  blockade;  the 
more  so  when  the  navies  of  various  nations  may  be  expected  to 
co-operate. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  strictly  defined  objects  of  future  naval 
operations,  a  common  sense  guide  for  conduct  in  these  matters 
could  certainly  be  found  midway  between  the  extreme  pro-neutral 
standpoint  represented  in  “  Freedom  of  the  Seas;”  and  the 
extreme  pro-belligerent  standpoint  gradually  forced  on  the  Allies 
by  circumstance  during  the  Great  War.  Details  could  be  flogged 
out  later  by  International  lawyers,  but  general  recognition  of  the 
main  principles  governing  the  legitimate  use  of  sea  power  to-day 
is  essential  now  to  the  case  for  naval  reductions. 

If  the  London  Five  Power  Conference  has  before  it,  when  it 
meets  in  January,  a  reasonable  measure  of  agreement  on  those 
points  of  sea  law,  as  well  as  assurances  on  the  position  of  the 
United  States  navy  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  they  will  start 
their  work  in  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  a  general  reduction  of 
expenditure  on  naval  armaments. 
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By  Captain  M.  D.  Kennedy 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  Japan  was  still  primarily 
an  agricultural  country.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of 
flourishing  industries  had  been  established  prior  to  that 
event;  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  had  risen  in  value  from 
¥26,246,000  in  1868,  the  year  that  the  Emperor  was  restored  to 
power,  to  ¥1,223,552,000  in  1914;  and  Japan’s  merchant  marine 
had  already  risen  to  sixth  place  among  the  trade-carrying  fleets 
of  the  world.  Agriculture  and  agricultural  pursuits,  nevertheless, 
still  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  nation’s  time  and  labour,  and 
Japan  had  not  yet  become  a  dangerous  competitor  to  other 
countries  in  any  important  line  of  industry. 

Japan’s  wars  with  China  and  Russia,  in  1894-5  and  1904-5 
respectively,  had  each  served  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  country,  but  the  development  brought  about  by 
these  two  successful  campaigns  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
progress  made  during  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
New  industries  have  sprung  up  since  1914,  and  old  ones  have 
developed  to  an  extent  that  few,  if  any,  observers  had  thought 
possible  in  so  short  a  time,  while  her  merchant  marine  is  now  the 
third  largest  in  the  world. 

Lacking  as  she  is  in  all  those  raw  materials  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  essential  for  industrial  progress,  she  has,  nevertheless, 
by  her  energy  and  skill,  overcome  many  of  these  natural  handi¬ 
caps.  Without  iron  supplies  of  her  own,  and  with  only  coal  of 
inferior  quality — the  two  minerals  on  which  all  modern 
industries  are  based — she  is,  with  the  help  of  great  quantities  of 
iron  ore  and  good  coking  coal  imported  from  abroad,  rapidly 
building  up  for  herself  an  industry  which  should,  within  the 
next  few  years,  make  her  virtually  independent  of  foreign  sources 
for  her  growing  requirements  of  pig  iron  and  steel  and  may,  in 
time,  even  put  her  in  the  position  of  competing  in  the  world’s 
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markets  with  other  producers  of  these  two  important  basic 
materials. 

But  while  it  will  be  some  time  before  she  is  in  a  position  to 
produce  sufficient  iron  and  steel  to  meet  her  own  requirements 
and  have  a  surplus  for  export,  her  cotton  industry  has  already 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  strike  Lancashire  a  serious  blow. 
Rapid  strides  are  being  made  likewise  in  the  development  of  the 
woollen,  flour,  oil,  and  other  industries,  for  the  raw  materials  of 
which  she  is  wholly  or  mainly  dependent  on  outside  sources  of 
supply.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Japan’s 
foreign  trade  that  although,  formerly,  her  imports  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  manufactured  goods,  the  bulk  of  her  imports 
now  consist  of  raw  materials,  these  being  followed  next  by  semi¬ 
manufactured  goods,  while  manufactured  goods  account  for  less 
than  14  per  cent,  of  her  total  imports. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  heard  about  industrial  depression 
since  the  close  of  the  War,  the  output  of  Japan’s  mills  and 
factories,  her  workshops  and  her  foundries,  has  shown  an 
astonishing  increase  since  1919  when  the  post-War  boom  was 
at  its  height.  The  development  of  her  industries  and 
the  consequent  rise  in  production  during  the  War  period  were 
natural,  for  not  only  was  she  required  to  provide  her  allies  with 
war  material  and  essential  supplies  of  all  kinds,  but  she  was  also 
in  a  position  to  exploit  the  markets  from  which,  by  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  they  had  been  forced  to  withdraw 
temporarily.  What  is  not  so  well  realized  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
post-War  slump  of  1920,  the  devastating  earthquake  of  1923,  the 
financial  panic  of  1927,  and  the  frequently  recurring  anti- 
Japanese  boycotts  in  China,  production  in  all  the  main  industries 
of  Japan  has  largely  increased  since  the  close  of  the  War,  and 
shews  every  sign  of  further  increasing. 

Striking  proof  of  the  industrialisation  of  the  country  can  be 
illustrated  by  examining  more  specifically  certain  industries.  In 
the  silk  industry,  for  example,  there  was  a  time  when  all  the  reel¬ 
ing  was  done  by  hand  by  peasants  working  in  their  own  homes. 
This  practice  has  not  by  any  means  died  out,  but  machine  reeling 
is  rapidly  replacing  hand  reeling,  and  most  of  this  is  done  in 
factories.  Further,  the  production  of  silk  tissue  shews  a  larger 
increase  since  pre-war  days,  and  the  number  of  operatives 
employed  has  increased  six-fold  since  1914.  The  silk  industry 
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is  the  only  industry  of  first-rate  importance  that  is  founded  on 
raw  material  produced  in  Japan  itself.  It  occupies  the  position 
of  greatest  importance  in  Japan’s  export  trade,  the  amount  ex¬ 
ported  being  valued  at  more  than  ¥700,000,000  a  year.  Silk 
tissues  and  other  products  of  silk  bring  the  total  value  of 
silk  exports  up  to  roughly  ¥900,000,000,  an  increase  of  about 
450  per  cent,  since  1914.  Whereas,  therefore,  the  main  feature 
of  most  of  her  industries  is  that  they  purchase  raw  material 
abroad  and  turn  it  into  manufactured  articles,  the  silk  industry 
is  engaged  primarily  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material  for 
export  to  other  countries,  and  does  relatively  little  in  producing 
manufactured  goods  from  the  raw  material  thus  produced. 
Many  economists  criticise  this  practice  and  contend  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  export  the  bulk  of  the  silk  in  the  manu¬ 
factured,  rather  than  in  the  raw  form.  In  years  to  come,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  this  recommendation  will  be  carried  out 
to  some  extent  and  the  process  of  industrialisation  will  thereby 
be  advanced  still  further;  but  this  is  anticipating  events. 

Progress  in  other  industries  is  equally  striking.  The  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  imported  for  use  in  the  mills  has  risen  from 
6,246,000  piculs  in  1914  to  9,667,000  in  1928.  The  following 
table  of  imports  will  help  to  illustrate  the  progress  made  in  other 
industrial  fields. 


Imports 

Unit 

1914 

1919 

1928 

Raw  Wool 

.  1,000  lbs.  ... 

12,635  .. 

•  51.376  • 

.  115,697 

Wool  Tops  . 

.  1,000  lbs.  ... 

8,196  . 

.  4,319  .. 

1.715 

Wheat 

.  1,000  piculs... 

1,962  . 

4,298  . 

•  10.957 

Iron  Ore 

.  1,000  tons  ... 

298  . 

621  .. 

1,616 

The  great  increase  in  raw  wool  imports  and  the  falling  off  in 
wool  tops  illustrates  the  tendency  of  imports  of  raw  materials  for 
use  in  the  mills  and  factories  to  increase,  while  those  of 
manufactured  and  part-manufactured  goods  are  decreasing. 

Not  only  does  this  afford  a  further  proof  of  industrial  progress; 
it  also  helps  to  discount  much  of  tlie  pessimism  expressed  in  some 
quarters  regarding  the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  \  As  an 
increasingly  large  part  of  Japan’s  imports  consists  of  raw  material 
for  manufacture,  and  of  machinery,  electric  motors,  and  dynamos 
for  plant,  the  present  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  not  so 
serious  a  matter  as  the  figures  appear  to  indicate.  ^ 
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In  this  respect  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  may  be  compared 
with  the  National  Debt,  the  steady  rise  of  which  calls  forth 
gloomy  forbodings  from  time  to  time.  As  nearly  half  this  debt 
represents  money  borrowed  for  productive  and  profitable 
enterprises  such  as  railways,  telephones,  harbour  construction, 
electric  development  and  the  like,  the  alarm  expressed  in  some 
quarters  at  the  rise  witnessed  in  recent  years  is  not  so  well  founded 
as  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  be. 

Similarly,  while  it  is  true  that  Japan  is  importing  more  food 
stuffs  than  formerly  and  is,  to  some  extent,  becoming  more 
dependent  on  outside  sources  for  her  food  supplies,  the  rise  in 
imports  of  wheat  has  but  little  to  do  with  this  question  of  feeding 
her  people.^  The  majority  of  this  wheat  is  for  use  as  raw  material 
for  her  flour  industry,  which,  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  developed  a  very  promising  export  trade.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  since  the  close  of  the  War  that  exports  of  flour  have 
figured  in  her  foreign  trade  returns,  yet  the  year  1927  showed  an 
export  of  ¥14,270,000  under  this  heading,  and  a  year  later  this 
had  increased  to  ¥24,718,000. 

I  In  view  of  the  keen  competition  Japan  has  brought  to  bear 
on  the  cotton  markets  of  the  World,  it  is  conceivable  that  before 
many  years  have  passed,  she  will  also  be  a  dangerous  competitor 
in  flour  and  in  woollen  goods;  and,  later  on  possibly,  in  iron  and 
steel.  \  In  so  far  as  the  last  two  are  concerned,  however,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  she  is  handicapped  not  only  by  lack  of  iron 
ore  but  also  by  lack  of  good  coking  coal.  Moreover,  although 
since  1914,  she  has  increased  her  output  of  pig  iron  more  than 
3j4-fold,  and  her  production  of  steel  nearly  six-fold,  her  own 
requirements  of  these  two  materials  continue  to  rise  rapidly,  and 
large  imports  of  both  are  still  needed  to  meet  them. 

Mention  of  the  lack  of  good  coking  coal  leads  naturally  to  the 
question  of  fuels  and  fuel  substitutes  generally.  \\  Under  this 
heading  come  three  industries  of  great  importance,  namely,  coal, 
oil  and  electricity^  Coal  is  not  lacking — in  fact,  Japan  is  able  to 
export  about  ¥25,000,000  worth  yearly — but  it  is  of  poor  quality. 
Oil  is  likewise  produced  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  mainly 
in  the  north-west  coast  regions,  and  was,  until  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Great  War,  sufficient  for  her  needs.  Those  days, 
however,  are  gone,  and  importation  from  abroad  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  few  years.  Exclusive  of 
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the  oil  imported  by  the  Japanese  Navy,  which  brings  in  several 
hundred-thousand  tons  yearly  for  its  own  immediate  use  and  for 
building  up  huge  emergency  reserves,  the  importation  last  year 
amounted  to  close  on  400,000,000  gallons,  as  against  approxim¬ 
ately,  190,000,000  in  1926.  This  rapid  increase  in  oil 
consumption  is  in  itself  a  good  indication  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  industrializing  the  country,  for  it  illustrates  the  growing 
demands,  not  only  of  her  navy  and  merchant  marine,  which  have 
been  changing  from  coal-burning  to  oil-burning  fleets,  but  also 
of  her  electric  light,  gas  and  other  industrial  plants. 

In  so  far  as  her  electric  light  and  power  plants  are  concerned, 
oil  is  largely  taking  the  place  of  coal  for  generating  purposes, 
though  hydro-electric  undertakings  are  increasing  at  an  even 
greater  rate,  and  now  occupy  the  major  part  of  this  field  of 
endeavour.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  three  chief  fuels  and 
fuel  substitutes,  electricity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  1914 
electric  power  capacity  stood  at  716,000  kilowatts.  By  1919  this 
had  risen  to  1,133,000,  and  by  the  end  of  last  year  it  was  in  the 
region  of  3,900,000  kilowatts.  The  proportion  of  hydro-electric 
power  to  the  whole  in  these  same  three  years  was  62.7  per  cent., 
70.6  per  cent.,  and  75  per  cent,  (approximately)  respectively,  while 
the  total  paid  up  capital  invested  in  the  electric  industry  was 
estimated  to  have  increased  from  ¥460,355,000  to  close  on 
¥3,000,000,000  during  the  same  period  of  time.  Owing 
to  her  special  geographical  features  and  her  large  annual 
rainfall,  which  is  about  double  the  average  for  the  whole 
world,  the  possibilities  of  further  developing  the  hydro-electric 
industry  are  immense,  and  this  should  do  much  to  overcome  the 
handicap  imposed  by  the  lack  of  good  coal  and  the  meagreness 
of  her  oil  resources. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  progress  made  in  but  one  more 
industry.  Prior  to  the  War,  Japan  relied  almost  entirely  on 
foreign  sources  for  supplies  of  chemicals  and  dyes.  The  cutting 
off  of  these  sources  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  chemical 
plants  in  Japan  itself,  and  a  flourishing  industry  was  established. 
Home  consumption  has  shewn  a  rapid  increase  in  recent  years 
partly  on  account  of  the  growing  demand  for  chemical  fertilisers, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  imported  yearly;  these  being 
of  vital  importance  to  Japan,  in  view  of  her  increasingly  intensive 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  demand  for  ammonium  sulphate 
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in  particular  is  very  great.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  home  production,  the  steps  being  taken  including 
the  erection  and  extension  of  great  nitrogen  fixing  plants  both 
in  Japan  and  in  Korea. 

The  rapid  development  of  industry  and  of  industrial  under¬ 
takings  in  Japan  is  reflected  to  no  small  extent  in  the  expansion 
of  her  foreign  trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  post-War  boom 
period  of  1919-1920,  the  total  of  Japan’s  foreign  trade  has,  since 
1924,  been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  in  1925  it  actually 
exceeded  even  that  of  the  two  boom  years.  Never  since  1925  has 
it  been  lower  than  approximately  y/2  times  the  value  of  foreign 
trade  transacted  in  the  year  that  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  actual  value  of  foreign  trade  has 
increased  350  per  cent.,  for  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  lower 
value  of  the  Yen  since  pre-War  days.  Even,  however,  when 
this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  foreign 
trade  has  expanded  to  at  least  double  what  it  was  in  1914,  while 
domestic  trade  is  estimated  to  have  increased  in  about  the  same 
proportion. 

I  This  great  expansion  of  foreign  trade  has  only  been  made 
possible  by  diverting  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  populace 
from  agricultural  pursuits  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  from 
the  rural  districts  to  the  towns  and  cities>  Materially,  this  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  England  and  other  countries,  industrial  unrest  in  the  shape  of 
strikes  and  labour  disputes,  class  feeling,  slums,  unemployment 
and  all  the  other  attendant  ills  of  industrialism,  have  made  their 
appearance  where  formerly  they  were  unknown,  and  the  whole 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  country  has  been  subjected  to  a 
violent  process  of  change.  A  situation  has  arisen  that  requires 
the  most  careful  handling,  and  a  cool-headed  statesmanship  is 
required  for  the  proper  control  and  guidance  of  the  domestic 
situation.  It  is  needed  too  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  for 
Japan’s  progress  as  an  industrial  nation  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  her  neighbours.  Without  peace 
and  friendship,  she  can  obtain  neither  the  raw  materials  on  which 
her  mills  and  factories  depend,  nor  the  markets  which  she 
requires  for  the  disposal  of  her  manufactured  goods.  Little 
wonder  then  that  in  recent  years  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  such 
an  ardent  advocate  of  world  peace. 
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While  it  would  be  giving  her  unwarranted  credit  to  say  that 
she  has  adopted  the  policy  of  industrialisation  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  the  cause  of  peace,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  having  adopted  it,  she  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  see 
that  peace  and  order  are  maintained.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  main  causes  which  led  her  to  embark  so  definitely 
on  the  policy  of  industrialisation  rather  than  return,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Great  War,  to  her  former  status  as  an  agricultural 
nation. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  War  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to 
to  the  development  of  existing  industries  in  Japan,  and  to  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  a  number  of  other  factors  combined  to 
make  it  expedient  for  her  to  commit  herself  once  and  for  all  to 
this  policy.  Of  these,  four  in  particular  are  deserving  of  notice, 
as  each  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  developments  of  the 
last  few  years. 

1.  The  level  of  productive  capacity  already  attained,  and  the  severe 
economic  blow  that  would  have  been  sustained,  if  some  way  had  not  been 
found  to  maintain  that  level. 

2.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  War,  that  it  was  unwise  to  depend  too 
much  on  other  countries  for  essential  requirements. 

3.  The  growing  realization  that,  as  large  number  of  immigrants  from 
Japan  were  unwelcome  in  most  countries,  industrialisation  offered  the  only 
hopeful  alternative  as  a  solution  to  the  question  of  surplus  population, 

4.  The  inability  of  those  who  had  tasted  city  life  and  turned  to 
industrial  labour,  to  return  to  the  country  and  settle  down  quiedy  and 
contentedly  once  more  to  agriculture. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  factors,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  them  in  rather  more  detail.  Although  the  ending 
of  the  war  boom  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  commercial  and 
industrial  concerns  going  under,  those  that  collapsed  entirely 
were  mainly  of  mushroom  growth.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
great  opportunities  offered  by  the  War  for  enriching  themselves, 
they  had  sprung  up  rapidly,  but  had  faded  away  with  equal 
rapidity  when  the  time  of  abnormal  prosperity  ceased.  The 
majority  of  the  big  firms  and  industrial  undertakings,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  sufficiently  strong  to  weather  the  storm.  To 
such  an  extent,  however,  had  they  increased  their  productive 
capacity  during  the  War  years  and  the  immediate  post-War  boom 
that  followed,  that  it  was  essential  for  them  to  use  every  effort 
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to  find  markets  for  their  increased  production.  Unless  this 
could  be  done,  the  great  plants  which  they  had  erected  at  so 
much  cost  must  have  remained  permanently  idle,  and  industrial 
disaster  would  have  been  inevitable.  Thanks  to  their  efforts, 
new  markets  were  found,  and  old  ones  extended,  and  with  such 
success  that  not  only  was  work  found  for  the  machinery  and 
plants  which  had  come  into  being  in  order  to  fill  war-time  re¬ 
quirements,  but  further  extensions  have  actually  been  made, 
and  the  productive  capacity  increased. 

This  increase  in  productive  capacity  owes  not  a  little  to  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  War  regarding  the  inadvisability  of  placing 
too  much  dependence  on  other  countries  for  essential  supplies. 
Before  the  War,  Japan  had  felt  but  little  worry  on  this  score. 
She  herself  had  been  poorly  endowed  by  Nature  with  raw 
materials,  but  there  was  never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them 
from  abroad,  and  her  requirements  were  comparatively  modest. 
True,  her  wars  with  China  and  Russia  had  served  to  open  her 
eyes  to  some  extent  to  her  dependence  on  other  countries  for  her 
requirements  of  such  materials  as  iron  and  steel;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  that  the  full  significance 
of  her  position  was  brought  home  to  her.  In  the  wars  of  1894 
and  1904,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  she  needed  from 
abroad,  but  the  War  of  1914-18  had  not  been  long  in  progress 
before  she  discovered  that,  not  only  had  her  usual  sources  of 
supply  been  cut  off  on  account  of  Europe  and  America  requiring 
all  they  had  for  themselves,  but  that  she  herself  was  being  asked 
to  supply  her  allies. 

As  a  result  of  the  lesson  thus  learned,  Japan  resolved  that 
never  would  she  rest  satisfied  until  she  had  made  herself  self- 
supporting  in  the  matter  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  essential 
commodities.  So  her  pig-iron  and  steel  producing  plants  are  being 
expanded,  large  supplies  of  oil  are  purchased  yearly  from  abroad 
and  stored  away  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  need,  and  other  industries 
are  being  encouraged  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  this  self-supporting  policy.  The  natural  out¬ 
come  of  all  this  has  been  the  furtherance  of  industrialisation,  for 
by  no  other  means  can  the  country  be  made  self-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  third  great  factor  in  the  phenomenal 
development  of  Japanese  industries  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
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years.  This  is  the  important  question  of  surplus  population  and 
how  to  dispose  of  it. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  that  preceded  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  Japan  to  foreign  intercourse  seventy  years  ago,  the 
population  remained  more  or  less  stationary  around  the  30,000,000 
mark.  Being,  in  those  days,  an  agricultural  nation  with  modest 
requirements,  the  country  was  self-supporting,  and  there  was 
generally  food  and  work  for  all.  With  the  ending  of  her  policy 
of  self-imposed  seclusion,  however,  there  followed  a  sudden 
increase  in  population.  At  first  this  gave  little  cause  for  worry; 
but,  as  the  years  passed  and  die  annual  increase  became  more 
pronounced,  Japan,  with  her  limited  natural  resources  and 
restricted  area  of  inhabitable  land,  found  herself  faced  with  the 
serious  problem  of  finding  food  and  work  for  her  surplus  millions. 
Intensive  agriculture  helped  to  some  extent  to  provide  more  food 
stuffs,  and  the  opening  of  new  industries  helped  to  absorb  part 
of  the  increase  in  population.  But  the  pressure  soon  became  such 
that  the  only  real  solution  seemed  to  be  emigration. 

Unfortunately,  the  entry  of  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
immigrants  into  the  lands  which  appeared  most  suitable  for 
them  was  not  welcomed  by  the  people  to  whom  those  lands 
belonged.  Restrictions  were,  therefore,  placed  on  their  entry. 
That  Japan  recognised  the  reasonableness  of  these  restrictions, 
in  that  they  were  due  primarily  to  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
situation,  is  shown  by  her  willingness  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  countries  concerned  for  the  control  of  emigration  from 
her  own  shores.  Nevertheless,  it  hit  her  hard,  for  it  meant  that 
the  possibility  of  easing  the  growing  pressure  of  population  by 
this  means  could  no  longer  be  considered.  The  culminating 
point  was  reached  when  the  American  Exclusion  I-aw  was  passed 
in  1924,  for  it  added  unnecessary  insult  to  unavoidable  injury. 

Even  the  expansion  of  her  own  territory,  brought  about  by  her 
wars  with  China  and  Russia  and  by  the  annexation  of  Korea 
failed  to  provide  her  with  the  kind  of  territory  adaptable  for 
colonisation  on  a  large  scale.  Her  new  possessions,  although  of 
great  value  to  her  from  a  financial,  economic,  and  politico- 
strategic  standpoint,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  population,  for  the  bulk  of  those  for  whom  new 
homes  were  needed  were  of  the  working  classes,  who  could  not 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the  cheap  native  labour  already 
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available  in  plenty  in  those  lands.  Altogether  these  Territories 
have  absorbed  less  than  700,000  all  told  out  of  a  total  increase 
of  more  than  20,000,000  during  the  same  period  of  years. 
Moreover,  this  figure  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  Japanese  were  already  in  those  places  prior  to  their  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  Empire,  while  even  the  net  absorption  has  been 
offset  to  no  small  extent  by  the  migration  of  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  Koreans  and  others  into  Japan. 

I  The  fact  is  that  Japan,  while  favoured  geographically  by  a  natur¬ 
ally  strong  strategic  position,  has  been  poorly  endowed  by  Nature 
in  the  matter  of  those  natural  resources  which  arc  so  needful  for 
an  industrial  nation,  and  the  economic  position  of  her  people  is 
such  that  they  are  virtually  debarred  from  turning  to  colonisation 
as  a  means  of  solving  the  population  question!.  If  they  turn  to 
West  or  South,  to  America,  Canada,  or  Australia,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  unwelcome  because  their  entry  would  introduce  a  cheaper 
.standard  of  wages  and  therefore  of  living.  If  they  turn  to  the 
neighbouring  Asiatic  mainland,  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  the  cheaper  native  labour  already  there. 

Gradually,  therefore,  Japan  has  been  forced  to  realise  that  she 
can  no  longer  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  her  surplus  population 
by  means  of  emigration.  The  days  of  territorial  conquest  for 
colonisation  are  gone,  and  the  only  remaining  alternative  of  any 
importance  is  to  industrialise  the  country  still  further. 

It  is  to  industrialisation,  therefore,  that  despite  certain  obvious 
handicaps,  Japan  now  looks  as  the  main  means  for  relieving  the 
pressure  of  her  population,  a  population  which  has  nearly 
doubled  itself  in  the  last  fifty  years,  rising  from  33,301,000  in 
1873  to  59,737,000  at  the  time  of  the  last  Census  in  1925,  and 
which  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  close  on  1,000,000  yearly. 

Those  who  have  once  had  a  taste  of  urban  life  will  not  return 
to  the  country  and  settle  down  quietly  and  contentedly  to 
agriculture.  It  is  not  merely  the  physical  difficulty  of  finding 
work  for  themselves  on  the  land;  it  is  rather  the  psychological 
and  unsettling  effect  of  life  in  towns  and  cities  that  unfits  them  to 
return  to  the  soil. 

As  late  as  1880  there  were,  in  the  whole  of  Japan  only  200 
factories,  employing  in  all  no  more  than  1,500  workers.  By 
1921  there  were  49,380  factories  and,  roughly,  1,700,000  workers, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Most  of 
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this  great  increase  had  taken  place  during  the  War  and 
immediate  post-War  period;  for,  in  1914,  the  total  number  of 
factory  workers  was  only  948,000.  Within  the  space  of  seven 
years,  therefore,  the  number  of  industrial  workers  had  nearly 
doubled,  and  all  these  men  and  women  had  been  brought  into 
contact  with  new  standards  of  life  and  new  ideas  of  living. 

This  increase  was  not  confined  to  factory  operatives.  Trade 
and  commerce  too  had  witnessed  an  immense  expansion  similar 
to  industry,  entailing  the  enrolment  of  a  great  new  army  of 
commercial  workers  for  the  towns  and  cities. 

Something  like  50  per  cent,  of  the  nation  is  still  engaged  in 
agriculture,  but,  there  is  a  steady  shifting  of  the  population  from 
the  country,  where  the  standard  of  life  is  low,  to  urban  employ¬ 
ments,  in  which  wages  are  relatively  high. 

The  slump  that  followed  in  1920  brought  ruin  to  numberless 
commercial  and  industrial  concerns,  and  threw  large  numbers  of 
the  new  industrial  and  commercial  workers  out  of  employment; 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  starting  a  “  back-to-the-land  ” 
movement.  Even  so  comparatively  short  an  experience  of  urban 
life  and  employment  had  rendered  the  bulk  of  these  workers 
unfit  for  a  permanent  return  to  rural  life  and  occupation.  All 
they  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  wait  till  better  times  in  trade  and 
industry  offered  them  the  chance  of  re-employment. 

That  the  unemployment  question  did  not,  at  this  juncture, 
assume  more  serious  dimensions  was  in  no  small  part  due  to  the 
workings  of  the  Japanese  family  system.  From  ancient  times  this 
system  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  social  structure  of 
Japan.  When  an  individual  is  ill,  or  for  any  reason  helpless,  he  can 
rest  assured  of  a  haven  of  refuge  in  the  home  of  his  parents  or  of 
some  near  relative.  However  poor  they  may  be,  his  right  to  share 
their  roof  and  rice  will  not  be  questioned.  Even  to-day  the 
majority  of  industrial  and  other  city  workers  can  count  on  bed 
and  board  in  their  old  homes,  if,  owing  to  trade  depression  or 
other  such  cause  they  find  themselves  out  of  employment.  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  great  numbers  of  those,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  left  in  desperate  straits  by  the  post- 
War  slump  and  by  the  Great  Earthquake,  returned  to  their  old 
homes  in  the  country  districts,  there  to  wait  until  the  firms  and 
factories  were  ready  to  re-absorb  them. 

Industrial  life  in  Japan  is  litde  more  than  a  generation  old,  and 
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such  a  practice  is  still  possible.  The  future,  however,  presents  a 
serious  problem.  What  will  happen  to  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  those  who  have  forsaken  the  country  for  the  city.? 
They  will  not  care  to  become  agriculturists,  and  will  only  swell 
the  number  of  industrial  workers. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  features  in  regard  to  the  progress 
of  industrialisation  in  Japan,  its  causes  and  the  effects  produced. 
Other  factors  have,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  if 
a  detailed  study  of  the  subject  is  to  be  made;  factors  social,  political 
and  economic.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
present  position  and  future  possibilities.  From  being  a  customer 
of  the  industrial  countries  of  the  West,  Japan  has  become  a  com¬ 
petitor;  from  a  purchaser  of  manufactured  goods  she  has  become 
a  producer;  from  agriculture  she  is  turning  more  and  more  to 
commerce  and  industry,  and  from  rural  occupations  her  people 
are  migrating  to  the  towns  and  cities  for  a  livelihood.  The 
whole  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  country  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  change,  while  labour  disputes,  unemployment,  slums, 
and  all  the  other  well-known  concomitants  of  industrial  revolution 
are  coming  to  the  fore.  With  emigration  abroad  ruled  out, 
however,  on  account  of  differences  in  economic  standards,  and 
with  her  own  possessions  overseas  more  valuable  to  her  for 
development  by  native  labour  assisted  by  Japanese  money  and 
brains  than  for  colonisation  by  her  own  surplus  millions,  Japan’s 
main  hope  for  solving  the  problem  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  seems  to  lie  in  the  industrialisation  of  the  country. 
It  is  to  this,  therefore,  that  she  has  turned. 


PRAYERS  AFTER  PLAYS:  A  CURIOUS  OLD  CUSTOM 


By  W.  J.  Lawrence. 

Experience  teaches  that  Goethe  was  right  in  averring  that 
the  law  of  life  is  continuity  amidst  flux.  Sooner  or  later, 
everything  is  borne  away  on  the  stream  of  time,  but  custom 
is  the  last  to  go.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  intracticabilities  of  this  static 
quality  that  it  ends  by  dulling  our  intelligence  and  blinding  us  to 
the  absurdities  that  its  long  persistence  brings  about.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  prayer  with  amusement  is  now  deeply  incongruous,  but 
praying  after  playing  began  fittingly  enough  and  was  pursued 
for  years  with  composure  and  reverence;  it  was  not  until  the 
convention  had  outlived  its  proper  environment  that  any  slightest 
suspicion  of  its  unseemliness  arose.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
miracle  play,  before  the  profane  drama  had  its  inception,  it  was 
in  keeping  that  open-air  audiences  should  have  been  dismissed 
with  a  brief  prayer  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  king  and  common¬ 
wealth,  since  such  a  finale  fully  harmonised  with  the  religious 
atmosphere  that  had  just  been  created.  Nor  is  it  on  the  whole 
surprising  that  when  the  secular  drama  began  to  emerge,  the 
custom  extended  its  boundaries  and  became  consolidated:  in 
this  connexion  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  tempered  didacticism 
of  the  moralities.  The  early  secular  drama  was  largely 
dependent  for  its  fostering  and  development  on  court  patronage, 
and,  from  the  days  of  Henry  VII,  the  court  had  practically 
formulated  general  routine  by  listening  complacently  at  the  close 
of  the  play  to  a  prayer  from  the  players  for  the  King,  his  very 
good  counsellors,  and  the  realm.  On  that  score,  there  could 
not  well  be  any  change  of  outlook  or  of  attitude  before  the 
building  of  public  theatres  and  the  thorough  organisation  of  the 
player’s  calling.  Once  that  stage  of  progress  was  reached,  once 
didacticism  ceased  to  be  the  aim  and  end  of  the  playwright,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  soon  as  drama  began  to  get  into  grapples  with 
life,  and  the  people  began  to  look  upon  the  play  as  sheer  amuse¬ 
ment,  prayer  for  anybody  or  anything  at  the  end  of  it  struck  a 
note  of  discord.  Such,  however,  is  the  stupefying  quality  of 
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custom  that  considerable  time  had  to  pass  before  the  public  car 
became  sensitive  enough  to  detect  the  jarring;  and  it  was  not 
until  a  full  score  of  years  after  the  building  of  the  first  theatre  that 
intelligent  opinion  upon  the  blemish  became  vocal.  It  is 
significant  that,  writing  in  1596,  Sir  John  Harington  saw  fit 
to  conclude  his  scandalous  opuscule,  The  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax, 
by  saying:  — 

“  I  will  neither  end  with  sermon  nor  prayer,  lest  some  wags  liken  me 

to  my  L. - players,  who  when  they  have  ended  with  a  baudie  comedy, 

as  though  that  were  a  preparation  to  devotion,  kneel  down  solemnly,  and 
pray  all  the  company  to  pray  with  them  for  their  good  Lord  and  master." 

The  reference  here  is  strictly  to  the  habit  of  country  strollers — 
doubtless  Harington  was  chary  about  passing  any  strictures  upon 
praying  for  the  Queen — but,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  reproach 
applied  equally  well  to  the  tragedians  of  the  city.  As  I  hope 
to  show  shortly,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  paved  the 
way  to  an  almost  immediate  reform.  Meanwhile,  some  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  some  interesting  matters  in  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  the  terminal  prayer,  especially  as  they  have  hither¬ 
to  escaped  note. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  secular  drama 
of  the  pre-theatrical  period  the  prayer  was  individual  to  the  play 
and  practically  one  of  its  integrants.  Many  of  these  prayers  have 
come  down  to  us  with  the  printed  texts  of  the  moralities,  but  none 
is  duplicated.  There  was  then  no  set  prayer,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  one  formula  answered  for  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  theatrical  era  no  dramatist 
ever  dreamed  of  writing  a  terminal  prayer  for  his  play,  and  that 
the  public-theatre  prayer  was  of  a  stereotyped  order.  So  meagre, 
however,  is  the  evidence  on  the  point  that  but  for  references  in 
A  Knackc  to  Know  a  Knave  and  A  Lookjng  Glass  for  London 
and  England  (which  belong,  roughly,  to  the  period  of  1592),  and 
in  a  slightly  later  play  of  Shakespeare’s,  we  should  hardly  be  able 
to  say  positively  that  the  old  custom  had  civic  persistence. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  question  of  method.  In  the  meridian 
of  the  morality  period,  which  were  also  the  days  when  primitive 
comedy  and  tragedy  began,  the  terminal  prayer  was  sometimes 
sung,  though,  more  ordinarily,  it  was  simply  said.  In  court 
plays  written  for  and  acted  by  choir  boys — plays  of  the  type  of 
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Damon  and  Pythias  and  Roister  Doister — the  prayer  was  sung. 
The  method  was  probably  peculiar  to  boy-players  and  remained 
the  inalienable  heritage  of  the  children  companies  which 
occupied  the  first  private  theatres.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
Udall’s  famous  comedy,  the  prayer  concludes,  not  follows,  the 
performance.  Not  only  that,  but  its  rhymed  couplets  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  no  fewer  than  six  of  the  characters,  though  the 
final  couplet  was  sung  in  unison.  The  common  method 
employed  only  a  single  speaker.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
Udall’s  fine  prayer  for  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  was  revived 
some  thirty  odd  years  ago  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in 
connection  with  its  first  Shakespearian  revivals,  and  that  it  was, 
moreover,  not  inappositely  delivered  at  the  celebration  held  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  on  April  23,  1897,  honour  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee. 

There  are  some  few  things  for  which  the  stage  historian  has 
reason  to  feel  grateful,  and  paramount  among  them  is  the 
practice  in  the  morality  period  of  writing  a  prayer  for  each  play 
and  printing  it  with  it,  as,  in  cases  of  very  belated  publication, 
the  practice  enables  him  sometimes  to  fix — though  oftener  only 
to  approximate — the  date  of  the  play.  Thus,  the  prayer  for 
Prince  Edward  and  Jane  Seymour,  his  mother,  appended  to  the 
interlude  of  Thersites  satisfactorily  assigns  the  piece  to  1537. 
Caution,  however,  has  to  be  exercised  in  these  matters,  seeing 
that  it  was  customary  where  a  morality  happened  to  remain  long 
in  vogue,  to  alter  the  prayer  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  meet  the 
exigencies.  Alterations  of  the  sort  are  not  always  easy  to  detect, 
but  in  one  particular  instance  the  reviser  was  unable  to  cover  up 
his  tracks  and  left  a  trace  of  his  tinkering  in  a  false  rhyme. 
Though  not  published  until  1560,  or  a  few  months  after  it  had 
been  performed  before  Elizabeth,  the  interlude  called  The  Nice 
Wanton  had  been  written  and  acted  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  and  had  a  prayer  accordingly.  In  the  printed  copy,  the  final 
couplet  reads:  — 

“  That  her  Grace  may  long  reign  and  prosper  in  all  things 
In  God’s  word  and  justice  may  give  light  to  all  queens.” 

Here  the  rhyme  obviously  demands  “  Kings  ”  where  we  have 
“  Queens,”  and  the  reviser  stands  revealed.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so  later,  there  was  a  sensible  habit  (almost  indicative 
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of  an  uncanny  prescience  that  the  genus  stage  historian  would 
ultimately  emerge)  of  specifying  the  queen’s  regnal  year  in  court 
epilogues  and  prayers.  Noteworthy  example  are  to  be  found  in 
Old  Fortunatus  and  Locrinc. 

Records  are  silent  concerning  the  period  when  the  practice  of 
terminal  praying  fell  into  desuetude,  but  it  happens  that  by 
simply  putting  two  and  two  together  we  can  closely  approximate 
that  period.  One  may  safely  say  that  in  town  it  did  not  survive 
the  great  Tudor  Queen;  in  the  country,  where  obsolete  and  decay¬ 
ing  custom  lingers  longer,  it  may  still  have  been  maintained  for  a 
time  by  tradition-ridden  strollers. 

Shakespeare  affords  us  only  a  single  clue  to  the  fact  that  his 
early  plays  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  invariably  concluded 
with  prayer.  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV  was  published  in 
the  autumn  of  1600,  but,  in  all  likelihood,  was  produced  about 
two  years  earlier.  Its  epilogue,  spoken  by  a  dancer,  is  eloquent 
of  the  manifold  incongruities  of  the  conventional  prayer.  “  My 
tongue  is  weary;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good 
night: — and  so  kneel  before  you:  but  indeed,  to  pray  for  the 
queen.”  We  are  left  open  to  infer,  if  indeed  there  be  any  option 
in  the  matter,  that  the  speaker  then  favoured  the  audience  with  a 
few  steps,  and,  afterwards,  in  a  semi-breathless  state,  flopped 
down  on  his  knees  to  repeat  the  usual  prayer.  Little  wonder 
that  the  puritans  of  the  time  proved  so  hostile  to  the  theatre.  But 
epilogues  were  not  always  written  by  the  author  of  the  play,  and 
one  likes  to  think  that  not  here  is  the  voice  of  the  authentic 
Shakespeare. 

Not  very  long  after  the  production  of  The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV  came  the  eventful  first  day  of  Every  Man  Out  of  his 
Humour,  a  play  which,  owing  to  a  terminal  disturbance  on  that 
occasion,  (it  might  have  readily  been  foreseen)  united  with 
Harington  in  helping  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  time- 
honoured  prayer.  In  more  than  one  connection  besides  this, 
the  precise  date  of  Jonson’s  comedy  is  vital,  but,  if  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  cannot  be  cxacdy  determined,  still,  one  is  in  a 
position  to  argue  that  its  production  took  place  at  the  Globe 
late  in  1599,  but  hardly  later  than  the  beginning  of  December. 
So  much  trouble  was  there  on  the  first  day  over  the  sycophantic 
and  unconvincing  manner  in  which  Jonson  had  resolved  his  main 
problem  that  the  wonder  is  how  he  escaped  paying  the  full  price 
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for  his  folly.  Better  plays  were  damned  for  lesser  offences. 
Macilente’s  “  humour,”  in  the  old  sense,  was  one  of  envy  and 
detraction,  and  it  is  more  than  passing  strange  that  so  accom¬ 
plished  and  careful  a  dramatist  could  conceive  of  no  better  or  more 
credible  way  of  showing  him  “  out  of  his  humour  ”  than  by 
swamping  his  intelligence  with  a  sudden  vision  of  good  Queen 
Bess :  a  sight  which,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  caused  him  to  fall 
on  his  knees  in  sheer  adoration,  having  at  once  become 
painfully  conscious  of  his  faults,  and  to  pray  most 
eloquently  that  the  Queen’s  abounding  virtues  might  stop  the 
clock  and  make  even  Death  “  forget  the  use  of  his  inevitable 
hand.”  The  chances  are  that  that  first-day  audience  heard  very 
little  of  that  nobly-phrased  prayer  (an  ingenious  dovetailing  of 
the  old,  and  generally  extrinsic,  convention);  for  it  was  righteously 
indignant  over  Jonson’s  audacity  and  breach  of  good  taste  in 
bringing  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  Queen  upon  the  stage, 
and  for  a  time  pandemonium  reigned.  The  play,  by  a  miracle, 
escaped  damnation.  It  may  be  that  Jonson,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  his  first  days,  made  promise  of  immediate  amend¬ 
ment,  but  whether  he  did  or  no,  amendment  was  made.  But, 
although  he  banished  Elizabeth’s  offending  alter  ego  and 
eliminated  Macilente’s  glowing  prayer,  he  was  still  anxious  that 
the  prayer  should  be  heard — and  heard  by  her  in  whose  honour 
it  was  written.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Et/ery  Man  Out 
of  his  Humour  was  presented  at  Court  by  the  Chamberlain’s 
Men  either  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  1599,  or  the  ensuing  Twelfth 
Night,  the  prayer  was  used,  fittingly  enough,  as  an  epilogue. 

Even  had  she  been  much  less  given  to  the  swallowing  of  flattery 
than  she  was,  Elizabeth  would  have  been  less  than  human  had  she 
not  been  pleased  with  Jonson’s  lauds.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  disturbance  at  the  Globe,  when  “  the  humorous  man,”  in 
Hamlet’s  phrase,  was  not  allowed  to  “  end  his  part  in  peace,” 
though  not  occasioned  primarily  by  the  prayer  even  if  it  was  part 
of  the  offence,  had  given  the  London  players  generally  some 
disquietude  and  brought  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing 
the  old  practice.  Certain  straws  reveal  how  the  wind  had  shifted. 
Apart  from  the  speaking  of  Macilente’s  prayer,  (evidently  to 
serve  some  special  purpose),  a  change  of  attitude  is  at  once  to 
be  detected  in  court  procedure.  In  court  performances  down  to 
this  period,  the  prayer  had  been  regularly  given,  and  its  omission 
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would  probably  have  been  deemed  an  offence.  In  1597,  or  at  any 
rate  not  long  before  1598,  in  which  years  the  play  was  first 
printed,  Mucedorus  had  been  acted  before  the  Queen,  and  had 
concluded  on  that  occasion  with  a  rhymed  prayer  for  two  speakers 
in  which  blessings  were  craved  for  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  and  the  Commons.  Yet  we  have  evidence  that  within 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years  the  old  routine  was  departed 
from,  and  possibly  for  good.  Would  the  players  have  dared  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.?  Does  it  not  seem  more  likely 
that  they  were  acting  on  instructions  from  the  Master  of  the 
Revels .? 

On  December  27,  1599,  that  very  same  Christmas  when 
Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour  was  played  at  Court,  the 
Admiral’s  Men  appeared  there  in  a  specially  made  version  of 
Old  Fortunatus,  which  included  amongst  its  new  features  a  court 
prologue  and  epilogue.  What  is  remarkable  about  the  epilogue 
is  the  deft,  unwonted  avoidance  of  actual  prayer.  It  was  spoken 
by  two  players,  made  up  as  old  men,  and  surrounded  by  a  goodly 
muster  of  their  associates,  all  being  on  bended  knees.  (The 
custom  of  delivering  court  epilogues  thus  lasted  until  the  end  of 
the  Caroline  period).  But  there  was  no  appeal  to  a  higher  power. 
The  two  venerable  speakers  showered  blessings  on  the  Queen’s 
head,  amidst  the  chorussed  amens  of  the  other  players.  That 
was  all. 

One  is  practically  forced  to  conclude  that  the  last  terminal 
prayer  heard  at  Court  was  the  prayer  associated  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Every  Man  Out  at  this  period,  for  when  Liberality 
and  Prodigality  was  acted  before  the  Queen  by  boy-players  in 
February,  1601,  there  was  equal  avoidance  of  the  old  custom. 
What  little  evidence  exists  of  the  routine  pursued  in  fames’s  reign 
fortifies  the  supposition  that  the  practice  had  lapsed  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  was  never  renewed.  The  third  quarto 
of  Mucedorus  reveals  that  on  a  Shrove  Sunday  before  its  publica¬ 
tion  sometime  in  1610 — doubtless  not  long  before — the  play  had 
been  acted  at  Whitehall  before  the  King,  and  with  a  special 
prologue,  which,  while  paying  him  all  due  reverence,  stopped 
short  of  actual  prayer. 

If  Elizabeth,  for  any  reason,  had  frowned  upon  the  court  prac¬ 
tice  of  terminal  praying  in  the  closing  years  of  her  reign,  say  in 
1599,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  practice  would  also  have  been 
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abandoned  in  the  public  theatres,  though,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  it  might  have  survived  for  a  time  in  the  country.  The 
question  that  suggests  itself  is.  Have  we  any  evidence  warranting 
the  supposition  that  the  practice  was  continued  in  town,  at  Court 
or  otherwise,  anytime  during  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century?  The  answer  must  be  None.  The  evidence  that  has 
hitherto  been  advanced  in  support  of  an  affirmative  has  only  to 
be  scrutinised  to  reveal  its  fallaciousness.  Middleton’s  A  Mad 
World  My  Masters  was  entered  on  the  Stationers’  Register  on 
October  4, 1608,  as  acted  by  the  Paul’s  Boys,  and  published  shortly 
after.  No  clue  exists  to  the  period  of  its  production,  which 
might  have  taken  place  in  any  intervening  year  from  1599  on¬ 
wards,  but,  as  it  happens,  the  date  is  immaterial.  In  Act  V  of 
the  play,  Follywit,  who,  in  association  with  his  roystering 
companions,  has  just  been  masquerading  in  Sir  Bounteous 
Progress’s  country  house  as  one  of  a  pretended  troupe  of  strollers, 
says:  “This  shows  like  kneeling  after  the  play;  I  praying  for 
my  lord  Owemuch  and  his  good  countess,  our  honourable  lady 
and  mistress.’’  If  we  are  to  take  this  as  indicative  of  persistence, 
it  is  simply  of  rural  persistence,  since  a  prayer  of  this  order, 
though  prayed  in  the  country,  was  never  prayed  in  town  by 
resident  players. 

The  only  other  item  bearing  on  the  point  is  that  advanced  by 
Collier,  who  was  rash  enough  to  state  that  the  epilogue  to  Two 
Wise  Men  and  the  Rest  Fools — an  extraordinary  “  comical 
moral  ’’  in  seven  acts,  issued  anonymously  in  1619 — presents  the 
latest  instance  of  a  prayer  for  a  sovereign.  It  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Praying  is  neatly  evaded.  The  prose  epilogue  simply 
concludes  with,  “  It  resteth  now  that  we  render  you  very  humble 
and  hearty  thanks,  and  that  all  our  hearts  pray  for  the  king  and 
his  family  and  our  country’s  perpetual  welfare.  Si  placet, 
plaudite.”  Such  was  the  manner,  no  doubt,  in  which  the 
tradition-ridden  country  stroller  salved  his  conscience  when  he 
ultimately  fell  in  line  with  the  city  players  and  forsook  the  old 
practice. 

Certainly,  for  a  time,  the  terminal  prayer  left  behind  it  relics, 
but  they  were  not  so  many  nor  lasted  so  long  as  idle  conjecture, 
basing  on  fanciful  concepts,  has  postulated.  We  are  frequently 
told  that  when  the  players,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
custom,  lost  all  public  means  of  demonstrating  their  loyalty,  they 
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compensated  for  the  loss  by  appending  “  Vivat  Rex  ”  to  their 
bills.  But,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  old  playbills,  this  final 
flourish,  (as  its  latinity  indicates)  had  been  an  invariable  con¬ 
comitant  of  all  proclamations  for  generations  before  the  terminal 
prayer  ceased,  and  was  put  on  the  bills  simply  because  they  were 
reckoned  in  the  category  of  proclamations.  It  was  as  such  that 
the  Stationers’  Company  had  the  right  of  determining  who 
should  print  them.  Of  equal  absurdity  is  the  statement  that  the 
terminal  prayer  “  ultimately  developed  into  the  playing  after  the 
performance  of  the  National  Anthem.”  Since  praying  must 
have  ended  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  practice  of 
concluding  with  the  National  Anthem  began  only  in  the  eighteen 
eighties,  one  must  needs  marvel  over  the  ingenuity  which  traces 
a  late  nineteenth-century  effect  to  an  early  seventeenth-century 
cause,  and  blandly  ignores  the  intervening  gap  of  some  280  years. 
Seemingly  there  are  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  parallels 
never  meet,  and  that  things  that  are  analogous  are  not  necessarily 
interchained. 


THE  WINTER  ODYSSEYS 


By  Harold  J.  Shepstone,  F.R.G.S. 

YOU  remember  that  little  poem  of  Theophile  Gautier’s,  in 
which  he  reports  the  discussion  overheard  among  the 
swallows  as  they  sat  twittering  on  a  garden  wall  in  the 
shade  of  the  autumn  yellowing  trees.  One  says :  “  Oh,  how 
delightful  it  is  on  the  old  rampart  of  Athens.  Every  year  I  go 
there  and  build  my  nest  among  the  metopes  of  die  Parthenon.” 
Another  has  his  little  nook  at  Smyrna  over  a  cafe,  where  the 
hadjis  bask  in  the  sun  on  the  threshold  as  they  count  their  amber 
beads.  A  third  halts  on  the  white  terraces  of  Malta,  between 
the  blue  water  and  the  blue  sky,  and  another  one  is  bound  for 
Cairo,  where  he  will  make  his  winter  quarters  on  the  summit  of 
a  slender  minaret  overlooking  the  brown  roofs  of  the  city. 

More  fortunate  than  the  poet,  we  are  able,  with  the  help 
of  shipping  companies  and  touring  agencies,  to  follow  the 
migratory  birds  in  their  flight  to  regions  where  the  summer  still 
lingers  long  after  it  has  left  our  shores.  One  could  become 
eloquent  on  this  subject  of  the  evolution  of  modern  cruising. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  any  old  “  tub  ”  was  regarded  as  good 
enough  for  the  ordinary  tourist.  To-day  the  most  luxurious  of 
liners,  with  spacious  cabin  accommodation,  lounges,  gymnasium 
and  swimming  baths,  are  requisitioned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fortunate  traveller.  What  is  more,  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  journeying  from  port  to  port  with  a  few  hours  ashore,  when 
the  traveller  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  devices  as  to  the  best  use  he 
can  make  of  his  dme.  To-day  halts  are  made  at  those  places  of 
interest  with  well-organised  excursions  ashore  to  spots  of  scenic 
beauty  or  historic  association.  If  you  trouble  to  work  out  these 
cruises  you  will  be  amazed  at  their  cheapness,  for  it  comes  to  about 
twopence  per  mile,  no  more  than  the  fare  charged  for  ordinary 
railway  travelling,  while  in  the  case  of  the  ocean  trip,  you  have 
sleeping  accommodadon  and  food  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  the  competidve  spirit  among  the  shipping 
companies  to-day  one  is  presented  with  alluring  programmes 
until  one  is  almost  bewildered  when  it  comes  to  making  up  one’s 
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mind  where  to  go.  There  are  Round  the  World  Cruises  on 
palatial  liners  with  an  elaborate  programme  of  excursions  ashore; 
or  one  can  encircle  the  globe  by  using  ordinary  liners  in  regular 
travel  routes.  It  is  possible  now  to  go  right  round  the  world 
without  change  of  steamers  for  the  not  exorbitant  sum  of  £200. 
Or,  if  preferred,  one  can  encircle  one  of  the  continents  which  jut 
southwards  into  summer  sunshine,  whilst  our  dreary  winter  at 
home  gets  ever  more  unattractive.  Or,  aboard  a  liner  proceeding 
one  thousand  miles  up  the  mighty  Amazon,  one  can  enjoy  the 
thrills  of  tropical  forests  which  at  times  are  but  a  few  yards  away 
from  the  ship’s  side.  Or  again,  one  can  take  a  cruise  where  one 
does  not  go  so  far  away,  but  chases  solar  warmth  in  latitudes  not 
too  distant  fom  the  Equator.  Here  one  finds  several  cruises 
that  are  different  from  the  old-fashioned  kind.  The  Isles  of  the 
Blest,  the  glorious  West  Indies,  the  coral-reefed  islets  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Spanish  Main,  are  nowadays  combined  in  one  tour. 

Now  can  be  seen  the  blue  seas  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  Near  East,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  all  in  one 
voyage;  or  the  real  East — the  mystic  charms  of  Ceylon, 
India,  Burma,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  beckon  us, 
bewilderingly  approachable  by  regular  liners,  or  by  means  of 
occasional  steamers  making  calls  en  route  whilst  circling  the 
globe.  There  are  the  lands  of  the  Southern  Cross — South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  where  summer 
reigns  in  all  its  full  glories. 

But  one  cannot  go  everywhere,  so  a  choice  has  to  be  made. 
Naturally  it  will  be  dictated  by  the  state  of  our  pocket,  the  time 
at  our  disposal,  and  the  sights  that  this  or  that  touring  ground 
offers.  The  popular  cruises  to-day  are  those  where  every  few 
days  one  puts  into  port  and  samples  the  joys  on  land,  seeing 
strange  faces  and  having  excursions  up  mountains  or  to  lovely 
land  beauty  spots,  viewing  quaint  towns,  hearing  and  enjoying 
the  jargon  of  foreign  voices  that  assail  one’s  ears.  This  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  the  Mediterranean  as  a  cruising  ground. 
No  sheet  of  water  is  encircled  with  such  a  varied  variety  of 
countries,  famed  for  their  scenery,  historic  associations, 
picturesque  peoples  and  Oriental  setting.  I  have  known 
seasoned  travellers  who  have  knocked  about  all  over  the  world 
to  take  an  organised  trip  down  the  Mediterranean  and  to  have 
simply  revelled  in  what  they  have  seen. 
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You  can  start  the  cruise  from  these  shores,  or  you  can  go 
overland  and  pick  up  the  steamer  of  your  choice  at  Marseilles  or 
Genoa.  Many  do  the  latter  to  escape  the  unhappy  physical 
qualms  caused  by  the  dreaded  “  Bay.”  Sea-sickness  is  largely 
a  matter  of  nerves.  It  can  often  be  checked  by  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  remedy — a  drink  of  ginger-beer.  I  have  tested  it 
over  and  over  again  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail.  I  notice 
that  Dr.  B.  Sydney  Jones,  who  has  spent  thirty-six  years  as  a 
surgeon  on  the  Atlantic  liners,  declares  that  “  sea-sickness  is 
the  result  of  an  acid  condition  susceptible  to  quick  cure.”  He 
contends  that  any  person  who  for  a  week  before  boarding  a  ship 
takes  ordinary  dietetic  and  medical  precautions  need  have  no  fear 
of  this  malady. 

Few  realise  exactly  what  they  are  missing  by  avoiding  the  Bay. 
The  weather  is  not  always  rough,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  air  is  invigorating,  and  the  sight  of  the  Atlantic  rollers 
sweeping  majestically  shorewards  is  pleasantly  thrilling.  One 
touches  at  many  delightful  spots  in  Portugal — Vigo,  Oporto  and 
Lisbon.  The  sail  up  the  magnificent  estuary  of  the  Tagus  to 
Portugal’s  capital,  a  very  picturesquely  situated  city  of  white 
houses,  squares  and  palm-lined  promenades,  is  a  trip  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  That  fascinating  little  Spanish  port  of  Cadiz  is 
also  touched,  and  then  comes  Gibraltar  which,  according  to  the 
Spanish  school  books,  is  “  lent  to  Great  Britain.” 

The  Rock  rises  steeply  and  is  honeycombed  with  galleries  that 
report  says  are  now  store  houses  and  gun  replacements.  From 
Gibraltar  the  ship  turns  in  a  northernly  direction  for  Marseilles. 
Approaching  the  port,  one  is  afforded  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
Perched  high  above  the  town  and  overlooking  the  harbour  is 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  with  its  great  gold 
crucifix  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Entering  the  harbour,  the  islands 
of  Rattaneau  and  If  are  passed,  on  the  latter  of  which  may  be 
seen  the  famous  Chateau  D’lf,  from  which  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  escaped. 

Thence  on  to  Monte  Carlo  with  its  world-famed  casino, 
a  veritable  gem  so  far  as  picturesque  setting  is  concerned. 
Here  if  you  happen  to  desecrate  its  cleanly  streets  by  dropping 
a  piece  of  orange  peel,  a  policeman  hastens  to  remove  it,  doing  so 
with  a  smile  and  not  with  a  frown.  Our  course  now  lies  down 
the  leg  of  Italy,  calling  in  at  Naples  standing  at  the  foot  of 
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Vesuvius  and  opposite  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  Messina  is  the 
next  port  of  call.  Leaving  the  ship  one  may  quite 
easily  travel  up  the  slopes  of  Etna  to  where  the  ruins 
of  Taormina  lie  beneath  the  lip  of  the  smoking  crater. 
This  trip  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  beauty.  Through 
the  Straits  of  Messina  the  course  leads  northwards  to  Venice, 
that  famous  sea-port  of  ancient  times,  but  now  a  city  which  seems 
to  echo  only  with  the  pomp  of  bygone  prosperity.  Beautiful 
buildings  and  bridges,  and  lovely  Southern  evenings,  when  one 
may  drift  along  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  lagoon,  fix  Venice  for 
ever  in  one’s  memory. 

Southwards  again  the  ship  travels  down  the  coast  of  Greece, 
pushing  a  way  continually  amongst  the  multitudinous  islands, 
and  presently  turning  a  corner,  arrives  at  Athens.  The  town, 
perched  on  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  lies  behind  the  port,  the 
Piraeus,  and  here  enjoyable  days  may  be  spent  in  the  home  of  the 
fine  arts.  Soon,  however,  the  engines  will  be  thudding  again 
as  the  cruise  is  set  for  Constantinople  and  the  Golden  Horn,  that 
superb  arm  of  the  sea  which  penetrates  into  the  city.  Constantin¬ 
ople,  or  Stamboul,  once  Byzantium,  is  now  partly  European  and 
partly  Asiatic,  and  many  and  novel  are  the  sights  to  be  seen  there. 
Now  the  zest  for  adventure  is  in  everyone’s  blood.  The  cry  is 
for  all  things  new  and  the  ship  tramps  grimly  onward  to  Smyrna, 
Beirut,  and  Alexandria. 

The  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  countries  now  so  much  to  the  fore 
in  the  public  mind,  awaken  many  memories.  Here  are  sights 
and  wonders  that  carry  the  mind  back  to  Bible  days  and  beyond. 
With  commendable  enterprise  many  of  the  touring  companies 
are  arranging  that  Christmas  shall  be  spent  in  Bethlehem  and 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  Cairo.  Landing  at  Haifa  one  journeys  to 
Nazareth  and  thence  to  Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  spot  of 
sacred  memories,  and  then  across  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  an  open 
dreary  spot  in  pre-war  days,  but  now  covered  with  flourishing 
Jewish  colonies,  to  Nablous,  the  ancient  Shechem,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Palestine.  Soon  Jerusalem  is  reached,  with  its 
monument,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  that  equally 
fascinating  Christian  shrine,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
not  to  mention  its  ancient  walls  around  which  one  can  now  walk, 
its  monuments  of  a  hoary  past,  its  Gethsemane  and  Mount  of 
Olives.  Then  on  Christmas  morning  comes  the  memorable 
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journey  of  six  miles  across  historic  country  to  the  old-world  town 
of  Bethlehem,  nestling  amid  olive  groves  and  vineyards  in  the 
Hills  of  Judea.  Here,  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  the  oldest 
of  all  religious  edifices,  for  it  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
may  be  witnessed  the  Latin  Christmas  ceremony.  The  animated 
throngs  in  the  market  place,  the  gorgeously  attired  priests,  the 
women  of  Bethlehem  in  their  picturesque  dress  which  is  that  of 
the  Crusading  period,  present  a  picture  that  will  ever  be 
remembered. 

Next  to  Cairo  by  train.  This  train  journey  across  the  Sinai 
Desert  to  Kantara  and  then  up  to  Cairo  for  the  New  Year’s  festivi¬ 
ties  is  full  of  novelty.  The  Nile  valley,  with  its  ruins  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  wonder  spots  of  the  globe.  Many  visiting  Palestine  and 
Egypt  and  the  East  generally  seemed  to  be  perturbed  over  the 
question  of  tips  and  bachsheesh.  I  have  always  found  it  best  to 
follow  a  definite  rule.  If  the  cost  of  the  cruise  includes  all  tips, 
then  you  can  be  expected  only  to  remember  those  who  perform 
some  little  extra  service.  If  you  stay  at  a  hotel,  and  you  are 
charged  the  usual  ten  per  cent,  to  cover  tips,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  pay,  and  the  over-zealous  bachsheesh  hunter  should  be 
ignored. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  one  remembers  the  great  popularity 
of  these  winter  sea  cruises,  to  find  the  leading  shipping  companies 
announcing  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cruises  to  Ceylon,  India, 
South  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  Ceylon  has  aptly  been 
termed  “  a  travellers’  paradise.”  A  hundred  guineas  carries  you 
there  and  back.  The  climate  varies  but  little  throughout  the 
year,  though  the  ideal  months  for  visiting  the  island  are 
December,  January  and  February.  It  is  well  served  with  railways 
and  motor  roads,  the  latter  being  the  mode  of  transport  preferred. 
A  favourite  motor  run  is  from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  with  its 
picturesque  lake  and  that  revered  of  Buddhist  shrines,  the  Temple 
of  the  Tooth.  Just  beyond  Kandy  are  the  Peradeniya  Botanical 
Gardens,  where,  growing  under  natural  conditions,  may  be  seen 
specimens  of  all  the  vegetation  of  the  Eastern  world.  Then  we 
have  Anuradhapura  and  the  buried  cities  with  their  wonderful 
ruins  of  ancient  dagobas  and  palaces. 

They  tell  us  that  an  Englishman’s  education  is  incomplete 
without  a  voyage  to  the  Oriental  Empire  of  His  Majesty,  and 
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this  he  accomplishes  to-day  by  a  winter  trip  to  India.  December 
and  January  will  be  found  to  be  perfect  months;  though,  strictly 
speaking,  India  has  no  winter  and  there  is  not  any  period  when 
her  fields  are  quite  without  crops,  or  when  hills  or  forests 
are  devoid  of  rich  foliage.  It  is  a  land  that  never  fails  to  grip 
the  imagination,  it  is  so  full  of  colour  and  variety.  There  are 
its  populous  cities,  its  stately  and  curious  edifices,  diverse  races, 
with  their  quaint  manners  and  customs.  India,  in  a  word,  satisfies 
all  tastes;  those  of  the  lover  of  Nature,  the  naturalist,  the  sports¬ 
man,  or  the  statesman  or  politician  seeking  rest  and  change 
without  idleness.  Hitherto  the  cry  has  been  that  one  cannot 
take  in  a  whole  empire  on  a  short  vacation.  The  State  Railways 
have  long  recognised  this  fact  and  they  cater  specially  for  such 
tourists.  Within  a  fortnight  of  landing  at  Bombay  one  can 
cover  almost  the  whole  central  portion  of  the  great  dependency, 
visiting  Lucknow,  Delhi,  and  Agra,  with  its  famed  Taj  Mahal. 
One  obtains  in  this  short  stay  an  indelible  picture  of  Indian  art 
and  culture,  present  day  life  and  activities  and  one  can  note  her 
principal  races  and  their  varied  creeds  and  faiths. 

“  I  wish  it  might  be  possible  for  all  to  have  the  chance  of  at 
least  one  journey  to  these  Isles  of  the  Blest,”  declared  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  the  Prime  Minister,  on  his  return  from  Jamaica  last 
winter.  To-day  the  West  Indies  can  be  reached  quite  cheaply, 
some  lines  offering  first-class  return  fares  for  as  low  as  jC6o.  Of 
these  island  gems,  set  in  a  tropical  sea,  Jamaica  is  perhaps  the  most 
favoured.  It  certainly  possesses  extraordinary  scenic  charms,  a 
wealth  of  tropic  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers,  combined  with  a 
glorious  climate. 

The  return  fare  to  Cape  Town  and  back  is  only  £60  second- 
class  and  j[go  first-class.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  climate 
of  South  Africa  is  ideal,  and  there  is  some  magnificent  scenery 
within  easy  reach  of  Cape  Town.  But  no  longer  can  this  great, 
awe-inspiring  country  be  termed  the  “  Dark  Continent.”  Perhaps 
in  Livingstone’s  time  it  may  have  deserved  it,  but  to-day  the 
epithet  is  not  apt  of  any  part  of  a  continent  which  has  been  quick 
to  seize  the  help  of  modern  sciences  and  inventions  to  develop  and 
open  up  her  country.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done 
is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  when  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  who  held  their  meetings  this  year  in  South  Africa 
visited  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi,  they  camped  within  a 
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few  yards  of  the  spot  where  David  Livingstone,  fever-stricken 
and  half-dead,  halted  when  he  stumbled  upon  this,  the  mightiest 
of  cataracts,  some  seventy  years  ago.  For  height  and  width, 
beauty  of  situation  and  picturesque  surroundings,  the  Falls  easily 
put  Niagara  in  the  shade.  They  are  only  four  days’  Journey 
from  Cape  Town.  The  Sudan,  Kenya  Colony,  Uganda  and  the 
Great  Lakes  can  be  reached  with  ease  and  comfort.  Khartoum 
is  only  three  and  a  half  days  from  Cairo,  and  there  is  a  weekly 
service  from  this  point  to  Uganda,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Travel  to-day  has  been  brought  to  a  science.  The  educated 
man  is  a  traveller,  for  education  never  tolerates  the  second-best, 
and  the  ease  of  travelling  to-day  has  ousted  the  second-best  know¬ 
ledge  derived  from  books.  It  sounds  paradoxical  to  speak  of 
travelling  as  restful  and  youth-renewing;  yet  such  is  the  case, 
especially  when  cruising.  The  social  life  on  board  a  liner  is  a 
tonic  in  itself.  You  become  a  little  world  of  your  own,  a 
community  with  one  central  idea,  and  the  wonders  of  the  world 
seem  to  draw  you  together  in  perfect  unity.  The  mere  change  of 
air  and  change  of  scene  brings  about  physical  and  mental  changes 
for  the  better.  The  mind  is  refreshed,  the  nerves  are  harmonised, 
the  muscular  system  relaxed  and  then  invigorated.  “  The  sinewy 
vigour  of  the  traveller  ”  is  no  idle  phrase  of  Shakespeare’s.  Does 
not  Seneca  in  De  Animi  Tranquillitate  ”  say,  “  Voyage,  travel 
and  change  of  place  imparts  vigour.”  }  This  is  perfectly  true.  It 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  until  it  now  admits  of  no 
argument  to  the  contrary.  Perhaps  hence  the  popularity  of 
winter  sea  cruises,  the  pleasantest  way  of  seeing  and  enjoying  the 
wonders  of  this  world. 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  BALKANS 


Some  Personal  Impressions 
By  Robert  Machray 

Never  since  the  War  had  the  peace  of  the  Balkans 
appeared  more  consolidated  than  it  did  in  the  early  months 
of  the  present  year.  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  had  reached 
a  friendly  agreement  respecting  the  Free  Zone  of  the  former  State 
in  Salonika,  after  a  long  period  of  barren  negotiations.  If  the 
Italo-Yugoslav  Treaty  of  Friendship,  commonly  known  as  the 
Pact  of  Rome,  had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  the  relations  of 
Belgrade  to  Mussolini  were  no  worse  than  they  had  been  before. 
And  a  Yugoslav-Bulgar  Conference  held  in  February  at  Pirot 
looked  as  if  it  would  result  in  the  reopening  of  the  common 
frontier  of  the  two  Balkan  States.  It  had  been  closed  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  October,  1927,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  one  of 
her  generals  at  Ishtip  by  emissaries  of  the  IMRO — the 
Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization — and  of 
other  “  incidents,”  an  expression  which  only  too  often,  at  any 
rate  in  that  area,  is  a  euphemism  for  particularly  brutal  murders. 
There  had  been  a  cessation  of  these  tragedies  after  the  frontier 
was  closed.  Dr.  Marinkovitch  in  Yugoslavia  and  M.  Bouroff  in 
Bulgaria  were  known  to  be  working  for  peace  between  their 
States,  and  meetings  of  the  League  at  Geneva  in  which  both 
took  part  gave  them  their  opportunity  of  frank  discussion.  There 
was  thus  a  good  preparation  for  the  Pirot  Conference,  which, 
however,  ended  in  failure.  Before  its  Protocols  were,  or  indeed 
could  be  ratified  by  Yugoslavia  there  was  a  renewal,  with  horrible 
frequency,  of  outrages  on  the  frontier,  and  relations  between 
Belgrade  and  Sofia  became  tense.  For  a  time  during  the  summer 
the  strain  was  so  severe  that  the  British  and  French  Governments 
were  moved  to  intervene;  and  not  without  good  effect,  the  con¬ 
troversy  thereafter  assuming  a  more  moderate  tone.  But  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  remained  and  incidents  did  not  altogether 
cease.  The  amnesty  granted  by  Bulgaria  to  M.  Radoslavoff 
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enabling  him  to  return  to  that  country  gave  great  offence  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  worsened  the  situation. 

It  was  an  unhappy  state  of  things.  Though  there  was  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  war,  peace  certainly  was  not  being  consolidated 
— a  phrase  which  implies  a  process  leading  to  a  definite  end,  and 
in  this  case  the  process  had  been  interrupted,  if  it  had  not 
actually  broken  down.  The  controversy  over  the  frontier  had  its 
origin  in  certain  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and  thus  was 
connected  with  the  highly  disturbing  international  question  of 
the  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  Not  only  Yugoslavia,  but  also 
the  two  other  States  of  the  Little  Entente,  had  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  any  such  revision;  the  Little  Entente  Treaties  more¬ 
over  included  one  by  which  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia 
categorically  guaranteed  each  other  against  any  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly  by  Bulgaria,  and  they  were  sure  of  the  support 
of  Czechoslovakia.  At  the  end  of  July  the  apportunity  presented 
itself  to  the  writer  of  making  a  visit,  which  extended  over  August 
into  September,  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  with  a  swift  run-up 
into  Czechoslovakia  and  Western  Poland.  Besides  the  con¬ 
sideration  at  close  quarters  of  the  relations  between  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria  this  rapid  but  not  hurried  tour  had  also  the  further 
object  of  getting  an  insight,  as  near  to  first  hand  as  possible,  into 
two  matters  of  outstanding  interest  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
namely,  the  Maniu  Government  in  Rumania  and  the  dictatorship 
of  King  Alexander  in  Yugoslavia.  Notes  on  personal  im¬ 
pressions  of  former  Continental  tours  undertaken  to  obtain 
political  information  from  authoritative  sources,  and  to  observe 
economic  conditions  as  they  existed,  have  annually  been  published 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  some  years  past.  This  tour  was 
at  least  equally  prosperous.  It  included  an  audience  of  Queen 
Marie  of  Rumania,  of  King  Alexander,  and  of  President 
Masaryk,  long  interviews  with  M.  Maniu  and  General 
Zhivkovitch,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia 
respectively,  and  conversations  with  other  Ministers  and  with 
political  personages  of  different  Parties.  Large  tracts  of  country 
were  seen;  it  was  the  season  of  harvest,  and  the  fields  told  a  plain 
tale. 

Before  recording  some  impressions  of  the  political  situation 
in  the  Balkans  the  writer  must  first  stress  an  important  fact 
bearing  on  the  economic  situation,  but  which  is  also  very  much 
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to  the  point  politically.  After  two  bad  years  in  succession  both 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  this  year  have  good  harvests,  that  of 
Yugoslavia  being  relatively  the  better.  To  a  great  degree  both 
are  peasant  States,  and  depend  largely  on  the  success  of  their 
agriculture  for  their  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  generally. 
Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Rumania  are  peasants,  and  there 
it  is  a  common  saying  that  if  the  peasants  have  money  everybody 
has  money.  The  two  bad  years  had  reduced  many  of  them  to 
penury,  and  in  several  districts  the  Government  had  to  provide 
foodstuffs  as  well  as  seed.  A  third  successive  bad  year  might 
have  spelt  national  disaster;  this  year’s  satisfactory  crops  will  not 
only  supply  plenty  of  food  throughout  the  country,  but  will 
afford  a  handsome  margin  for  export.  Consequently,  the 
economic  position  in  Rumania  has  greatly  improved,  and  this  in 
its  turn  has  had  and  has  a  quite  definite  reaction  on  the  political 
situation.  If  the  bad  years  helped  Maniu  and  the  National 
Peasant  Party  into  power  at  Bucarest  last  November,  as  they 
certainly  did,  the  present  good  year  has  just  as  certainly  told  in 
their  favour.  If  the  economic  situation  had  remained  bad — it 
must,  of  course,  have  grown  worse — the  fifteen  million  peasants 
to  whom  Maniu  has  given  a  real  franchise  for  the  first  time  in 
Rumanian  history  might  not  have  turned  on  him,  but  he  would 
have  been  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  As  things  are,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  propitious  for  carrying  out  his  programme  of  democratic 
reforms.  Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  may  be  said  of  Yugoslavia. 
In  neither  State  is  the  contentment  that  comes  with  plenty 
conducive  to  political  agitation  and  adventure.  King  Alexander, 
too,  has  his  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  programme. 

Their  domestic  programmes  are  not  the  same,  yet  they  have  a 
certain  similarity.  In  neither  State  is  there  any  change  in  foreign 
policy.  Soon  after  his  entry  into  office  Maniu  sent  his  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Minorescu,  to  London  and  Paris  to  state  that  his 
aim  was  friendship  with  all  countries,  particularly  Bulgaria, 
Soviet  Russia  and  Hungary,  but  that  he  stood  by  the  Peace  Treaties 
and  the  Little  Entente.  King  Alexander,  on  constituting  the 
Government  under  himself  as  dictator,  retained  Marinkovitch  as 
Foreign  Minister,  and  this  meant  that  Yugoslav  foreign  policy 
would  go  on  as  before.  In  his  domestic  policy  Maniu’s  great 
effort  is  to  make  Rumania,  so  long  governed  more  or  less  auto¬ 
cratically  by  the  Bratianu-Averescu  groups,  into  a  true  democracy 
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well  in  line  with  Western  civilization.  King  Alexander’s 
supreme  task  is  the  preservation  of  Yugoslavia  as  a  unity,  and 
next,  after  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  succeeded  in  this,  the 
institution  of  “  true  Parliamentarism  and  real  democracy,”  to 
quote  his  own  words.  In  essence,  then,  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  King  and  of  Maniu  is  informed  by  the  same  order  of  ideas. 
Maniu,  however,  has  not  to  face  a  real,  vital  problem  of  national 
consolidation  such  as  that  which  confronted  and  still  confronts 
the  King.  In  some  circles,  to  which  any  dictatorship  is  anathema, 
no  matter  how  enlightened  and  beneficient  it  may  be,  the  King 
is  alleged  to  have  desired,  planned  and  even  intrigued  for 
absolute  power,  but  these  statements  are  not  supported  by  facts, 
and  have  their  origin  solely  in  the  windy  imagination  of 
disgruntled  politicians  of  the  well-known  Balkan  “  coffee-house  ” 
type  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  who  see  no  prospect  of  getting 
jobs  under  the  new  regime — a  fairly  numerous  class.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  King  was  driven  by  the  continuous 
political  chaos  to  intervene  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
State. 

In  the  writer’s  interview  with  M.  Maniu  the  foreign  policy  of 
Rumania  was  hardly  referred  to  at  all.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  Yugoslav-Bulgar  controversy.  Lately  there  have  been  no 
frontier  “  incidents  ”  as  between  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and 
presumably  the  relations  of  the  two  States  to  each  other  are  correct. 
It  was  of  his  programme  of  internal  reforms  that  he  spoke,  a 
programme  which  might  well  be  described  as  revolutionary  when 
compared  with  that  of  former  Rumanian  Governments,  for  it  is 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  Bratianu-Averescu  policies.  It  starts 
with  the  conversion  of  Rumania  into  a  democracy  on  Western 
lines  and  the  decentralization  of  the  administration;  it  covers 
economic  reconstruction  and  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
capital;  it  includes  the  reform  of  the  police  system,  especially  of 
the  Securanza  or  secret  police;  and  provides  for  a  liberal  treatment 
of  the  Minorities.  The  elections  last  December  gave  Maniu  an 
unprecedented  majority  by  straight,  not  manipulated  or 
intimidated,  voting  at  the  polls.  With  the  Regents  who  had 
tried  to  do  without  him  or  to  make  him  enter  a  coalition 
Government,  but  had  been  forced  to  surrender,  he  had  expressly 
stipulated  for  their  acceptance  of  his  programme  before  he  agreed 
to  form  a  Government.  His  way  was  thus  clear.  When  the 
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Rumanian  Parliament  closed  at  the  end  of  last  July,  legislation 
embodying  virtually  the  whole  programme  had  been  passed, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  old  political  groups,  which  culmin¬ 
ated  before  the  close  of  the  session  in  their  withdrawal  from  the 
Chamber  as  a  protest,  particularly  against  Maniu’s  decentraliza¬ 
tion  measures.  He  also  had  to  overcome  some  hostility  to  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Regents;  this  he  did  by  holding  them  to  the 
bargain  they  had  made  before  he  had  accepted  the  Prime 
Ministership;  there  was  no  quarrel,  but  what  Maniu  termed  a 
“  necessary  explanation  ”  of  his  position  with  respect  to  theirs. 

Having  enacted  the  necessary  laws,  Maniu  purposes  to  carry 
them  into  effect  within  the  next  few  months — a  very  heavy 
task,  though  he  will  have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
peasants.  The  Opposition  Parties  are  extremely  vocal  and 
predict  that  Maniu  will  ruin  the  country,  but  he  is  confident  of 
success  in  the  conviction  that  they  have  only  a  small  following 
and  are  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
who  for  their  part  believe  in  him  and  his  programme.  A  point 
on  which  Maniu  enlarged  to  the  writer  was  that  political 
corruption  and  graft,  so  rife  before  his  advent  to  power,  had  been 
eliminated  in  Rumania,  any  cases  reported  or  uncovered  in  any 
way  having  been  severely  punished.  It  was  the  peasants  who 
suffered  most  under  the  old  regime,  and,  as  is  natural,  Maniu 
in  his  legislation  and  economic  policy  takes  great  care  of  their 
interests — for  instance,  he  has  provided  a  special  fund  to  enable 
them  to  market  their  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  But  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  complete,  ultimate  success  of  his 
programme  depends  almost  entirely  on  himself.  One  of  the 
objections  raised  by  his  opponents  to  his  forming  a  Government 
was  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  find 
suitable  men  as  colleagues  in  his  Cabinet.  In  a  measure  the 
objection  was  well-founded — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  his 
Government  is  practically  a  one-man  Government,  resembling, 
at  least  in  this  respect,  previous  Rumanian  Administrations.  Few 
of  his  Ministers  seem  to  be  able  to  get  on  without  consulting 
him  at  every  turn.  Maniu,  however,  is  likely  to  succeed,  barring 
accidents  and  the  unforeseen  generally.  He  is  no  demagogue, 
but  he  firmly  believes  in  the  democracy  he  preaches  and  practises. 
He  works  harder  than  any  other  man  in  Rumania.  Above  all, 
there  is  in  him  a  quiet,  confident  strength  and  force,  combined 
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with  marked  self-restraint,  at  once  impressive  and  significant. 
Rumania  is  in  good  hands,  though  Maniu’s  programme  of 
reforms  will  need  time  for  its  realization. 

In  Yugoslavia,  or  at  any  rate  in  Belgrade,  much  was  to  be 
heard  about  the  friction  with  Bulgaria  over  the  frontier  question. 
In  England  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  Bulgars  finds 
expression — just  why  is  not  quite  clear;  it  may  be  that  their  case 
is  presented  more  persuasively  by  a  clever  and  well-directed 
propaganda,  supported  by  all  those  who  advocate,  ever  more 
pertinaciously  and  boldly,  the  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  In 
such  circles  Yugoslavia  is  held  up  as  the  aggressor,  Bulgaria  as 
the  victim.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  faults  on 
both  sides,  their  history  being  what  it  is.  Sofia  accuses  Belgrade 
of  not  preventing  raids  across  the  frontier  by  Bulgar  “  Agraro- 
Communists  ”  from  their  temporary  lairs  in  Yugoslavia.  The 
answer  Belgrade  makes  is  that  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble  is 
easily  seen  in  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Sofia  Government 
to  the  Macedonian  Organization,  and  it  is  hinted,  not  very 
obscurely,  that  a  certain  Great  Power  is  behind  both  that 
Government  and  the  Organization.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  not  much  of  a  secret  that  since  the  coup  d’etat  that  overthrew 
Stambolisky  in  June,  1923,  the  Macedonian  revolutionaries  have 
been  in  virtual  control  of  Bulgaria — their  power  would  be 
absolute  but  for  their  bitter  intestine  feuds  as  shown  in  the  murder 
of  their  own  leaders;  as  the  situation  stands,  no  Bulgarian 
Government  can  disregard  them.  This  is  well-known  in 
Yugoslavia,  and  explains  why  it  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  to 
reach  a  settlement,  or  in  other  words,  why  the  frontier  after  being 
opened  is  so  speedily  closed  again.  Belgrade  believes  that  the 
outrages  that  immediately  followed  the  Pirot  Conference  in  the 
spring  were  deliberately  perpetrated  by  the  Macedonian 
Organization  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  abortive  and  of  further 
embroiling  the  two  States,  friendship  between  whom  is  the  very 
last  thing  that  organization  desires.  Since  the  writer’s  visit  to 
the  Balkans,  a  second  conference  has  been  held  at  Pirot;  it  closed 
on  October  2nd  and  appeared  to  be  successful;  but  the  outrages 
forthwith  began  again,  and  the  frontier  was  closed  once  more. 
The  inference  is  clear — Yugoslavia  is  not  most  to  blame. 

Except  for  this  ugly  frontier  question,  internal  policy  over¬ 
shadows  foreign  policy  in  Yugoslavia.  During  the  summer  the 
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people  as  a  whole  were  waiting  to  see  what  King  Alexander 
would  do  next.  In  addition  to  curbing  the  politicians  whether 
in  Belgrade  or  in  Zagreb,  whether  Serb  or  Croat,  he  had  done,  so 
far,  certain  things  in  his  campaign  for  preserving  the  unity  of  the 
State.  The  administration  throughout  the  country  has  been 
reformed  and  graft,  formerly  rampant,  has  been  rooted  out.  The 
national  finances  have  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis  by  a  genuine, 
not  artificial  (as  was  the  case  previously),  balancing  of  the  Budget. 
The  King  thus  stands  for  a  straight  administration  and  straight 
finance.  A  new  land  bank  has  been  brought  into  existence  to 
give  cheap  credits  to  the  peasants,  who  will  no  longer  be 
mercilessly  exploited  by  usurers.  This  measure  is  one  in  which 
King  Alexander  takes  great  personal  interest,  and  he  has  sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  large  amount  of  stock  of  the  new  bank.  Again,  the 
laws  of  the  whole  country  have  been  simplified.  All  these 
things  are  strictly  in  keeping  with  statements  published  either  by 
the  King  or  by  General  Zhivkovitch  when  the  dictatorship  was 
instituted,  and  might  be  epitomised  as  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
national  slate.  The  point  to  stress  is  that  the  present  regime 
shows  no  partiality  for  Serb,  or  Croat,  or  Slovene,  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  what  has  taken  place  since  the  writer’s  visit,  namely, 
the  King’s  decision  to  drop  the  title  “  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,”  hitherto  the  official  name  of  the  State, 
and  replace  it  by  the  “  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia,”  a  most 
significant  change.  The  country  will  in  future  consist  of  nine 
large  administrative  districts  or  counties,  named  in  general  after 
their  chief  rivers,  and  of  a  special  administrative  unit  of  Belgrade. 
Such  historical  names  as  Serbia,  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  disappear. 
Evidently  the  King  aims  more  and  more  at  the  fusion  of  the 
nation  into  one  solidly  unified  State,  but  how  far  the  people 
will  accept  such  a  wide  departure  from  provincial  tradition  and 
sentiment  as  he  is  now  making  remains  to  be  seen.  Hitherto  the 
great  majority  have  approved  or  at  all  events  acquiesced  in  his 
dictatorship,  but  they  expect  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  give 
them  a  real  Parliamentary  Government  as  soon  as  his  work  of 
preparation  for  it  is  completed.  And  “  the  sooner,  the  better,” 
is  the  motto  that  applies  here. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  decentralization  had  already 
figured  in  the  politics  of  Czechoslovakia.  Late  last  year  the 
Parliament  at  Prague  passed  a  measure  by  which  four  Provincial 
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Councils  were  set  up,  the  first  for  Bohemia,  the  second  for  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  the  third  for  Slovakia,  and  the  fourth  for  Carpathian 
Ruthenia.  These  Councils,  however,  are  not  Provincial 
Parliaments,  but  resemble  more  or  less  closely  the  County 
Councils  of  Great  Britain,  their  powers  being  stricdy  limited  to 
dealing  with  purely  local  matters,  as  President  Masaryk  explained 
to  the  writer.  The  President  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  A 
report  was  current  that  he  intended  to  retire  into  private  life  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  which  falls  in  March  next  year,  but  nothing 
in  his  appearance,  movements,  or  conversation  gave  the  slightest 
colour  to  such  a  statement.  With  a  wisdom  and  skill  universally 
recognized  he  has  guided  the  State,  which  is  so  largely  his 
creation,  ever  since  it  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Habsburg  Empire  eleven  years  ago.  He  is  not  a  dictator, 
not  even  a  veiled  dictator,  but  works  under  the  Czechoslovak 
Constitution  and  Parliament,  and  it  is  by  giving  advice  and 
counsel,  supported  by  convincing  argument,  that  he  exercises  his 
great  influence  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  No  other  nation 
has  so  outstanding  an  asset  as  Masaryk.  For  he  not  only  knows 
his  own  people  and  their  place  in  the  general  framework  of  the 
New  Europe,  but  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
European  situation,  involved  and  difficult  as  it  is.  He  is  that 
unusual  combination,  a  pacifist  and  an  idealist  who  never  loses 
touch  with  realities;  in  a  recent  speech  to  his  people  he 
characteristically  reminded  them  that  “  two  and  two  made  four 
in  politics  as  in  everything  else.”  He  sees  things  as  they  are, 
but  his  wide  outlook,  profound  insight,  and  long  experience 
enable  him  also  to  see  all  round  them,  and  he  is  no  pessimist.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  well  pleased  on  the  whole  with  the 
progress  made  by  Czechoslovakia,  both  internally  as  regards  State 
consolidation  and  externally  with  respect  to  her  foreign  relations. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  situation  in  South-Eastern  Europe 
and  particularly  in  the  Balkans — Czechoslovakia  is  the  ally  of 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia — gave  him  no  serious  concern,  though 
he  recognised  that  it  was  not  free  from  troubles  and  difficulties. 
He  had  not  any  doubt  that  peace  would  be  maintained.  Nor 
has  the  writer.  It  is  domestic  much  more  than  foreign  politics 
that  now  interest  the  Balkans. 


HARKING  BACK 


By  Ida  Finlay 

A  MALIGN  spell  seems  to  have  lifted.  The  shell-shocked 
enchantment  is  broken.  They  have  spoken  at  last — 
Herr  Remarque,  Mr.  Blunden  and  the  rest.  Women 
have  been  more  reticent  about  the  war  years.  But  then,  unless 
we  nursed  the  wounded,  there  was  no  presence  of  horror  and 
death  to  brand  those  years  into  our  memories.  I  do  not  speak 
of  mothers  who  lost  sons  or  wives  who  lost  husbands.  I  speak 
of  the  generation — now  aged  thirty-ish — which  emerged  from 
school  into  a  world  at  war  and  accepted  it  as  part  of  the  grown-up 
order  of  things. 

How  long  ago  it  all  seems !  .  .  . 

April,  1917 — the  coldest  of  cold  Aprils — I  was  planting  trees 
on  a  hillside  by  Loch  Lubnaig.  They  were  little  Douglas  firs, 
with  a  good  piney  smell  and  they  looked  very  Christmassy  on 
the  ground  rimed  with  hoar-frost.  We  planted  rows  and  rows  of 
them,  working  our  way  slowly  up  the  hill.  Our  unaccustomed 
digging  muscles  ached  but  we  never  seemed  to  get  any  warmer. 
There  were  icicles  in  all  the  burns.  We  started  work  early.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  sun  (if  it  rose  into  sight  at  all)  got  over 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  loch.  Every  now  and  then  we 
were  caught  in  a  “  Macgreegor.”  A  “  Macgreegor  ”  is  a  sharp 
shower  of  sleet  blown  by  a  piercing  wind  from  the  Braes  of 
Balquhiddar.  You  could  see  it  coming  across  the  loch. 

We  were  five  land  girls,  and  Macnaughton.  Macnaughton, 
the  only  remaining  forester  of  the  twelve  employed  at  Ardchullary 
before  the  war,  was  a  little  old  man  with  rheumy  eyes  and  strong 
stooping  shoulders.  He  looked  at  us  quizzically  as  we  glanced 
at  our  watches  or  paused  to  rub  our  numbed  fingers;  he  listened 
sardonically  to  our  foolish  chatter. 

The  weather  improved.  The  hillside  was  gay  in  a  burst  of 
sunshine.  We  had  run  out  of  plants  and  spent  some  days 
hacking  down  undergrowth — a  pleasant  change  from  spade 
work.  On  a  dry  day  of  wind,  not  too  strong,  Macdonald  the 
gamekeeper  took  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  an  hour’s  climb.  We 
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were  to  burn  the  old  heather  and  make  room  for  the  new  which 
is  better  feeding  for  the  young  grouse.  Macdonald  set  the 
heather  alight.  Armed  like  witches  with  brooms,  we  raced  after 
the  flames,  beating  them  out.  It  was  hard  work  keeping  up  with 
the  fire.  Behind  us  the  cold  wind  smote  between  our  shoulder 
blades  although  our  faces  were  scorched  and  the  acrid  smoke 
pricked  our  lungs.  The  grouse  made  a  fine  row.  We  saw  red 
deer  in  the  distance  and  surprised  a  white  hare  quite  close. 
We  returned  in  the  evening  sweaty  and  grimed  with*  smoke. 
The  heather-burning  continued  until  the  date  when  the  birds 
began  nesting.  We  were  glad  to  go  back  to  the  planting  again. 

Now  even  the  most  urban  of  us  could  tell  a  larch,  an  ash,  a 
willow,  an  elder  and  a  birch  before  they  were  in  leaf.  We  knew 
the  difference  between  a  spruce  and  a  Scotch  fir.  We  could 
distinguish  a  mavis’s  note,  a  peewit’s,  a  blackbird’s,  and  discovered 
that  a  blackbird  flutters  down  to  the  ground  when  it  is  frightened, 
instead  of  soaring  away  like  other  birds. 

We  lived  in  the  deserted  shooting  lodge.  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
the  gamekeeper’s  wife,  “  did  ”  for  us.  In  the  evenings  we 
walked  to  the  farm,  over  two  miles  distant,  for  milk  and  eggs. 
Walking  felt  like  flying  after  a  day’s  digging  on  a  stiff  gradient. 

I  remember  the  loch  all  silvered  in  the  moonlight.  But  what 
appealed  to  us  most  were  Mrs.  Macdonald’s  home-baked  scones 
and  pancakes  and  the  luxury  of  breakfasting  at  nine  on  Sunday 
morning  instead  of  the  usual  six-thirty. 

About  two  months  after  our  arrival  a  letter  from  our  absent 
laird  informed  us,  via  the  factor,  that  our  services  could  be 
dispensed  with.  There  were  no  more  jobs  for  us  to  do.  Of 
course  there  were  plenty  of  jobs.  There  was  no  getting  away 
from  it — we  had  been  sacked.  I  don’t  think  Macnaughton  had 
imparted  his  opinion  of  us  as  foresters.  His  thoughts  were  dark 
and  secret  and  not  to  be  given  away.  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  less 
reserved.  It  was  said  that  she  had  written  to  her  mistress  in 
London  .  .  .she  had  rumoured  that  not  all  of  us  were  “  ladies.” 

I  tried  the  land  once  more.  On  the  hills  by  Loch  Lubnaig  I 
had  suffered  something  of  the  furious  winter’s  rages;  in  the 
turnip  fields  of  a  farm  in  Fife  I  got  to  know  all  about  the  heat 
o’  the  sun.  It  is  surprising  how  pitiless  the  August  sun  can  be — 
even  in  Scotland — when  it  beats  down  on  the  necks  of  field- 
workers  hoeing  turnips. 
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My  companion  and  I  (there  were  only  two  of  us  this  time)  hoed 
up  and  down  those  endless  drills  beside  women  who  had  done 
it  all  their  lives.  They  looked  feminine  and  decorative  in  their 
cotton  frocks  and  bright  sunbonnets  beside  us  in  our  stiff,  rather 
drab  land  uniforms.  There  was  one  powerful  young  man — a 
cretin.  All  the  others  had  gone  to  the  war. 

We  hoed  turnips  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  mid-day 
and  from  one  o’clock  till  six  in  the  evening.  Then  we  hurried 
back  to  our  one-roomed  cottage  to  do  our  chores  and  prepare  a 
meal.  For  six  weeks  we  hoed  turnips.  It  was  the  turnips  that 
drove  me  to  a  Government  office. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  1917,  the  Foreign  Office  engaged  a 
number  of  women  to  train  as  Registry  clerks  for  the  British 
delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference.  We  were  initiated  under 
oath  of  confidence  (the  possibility  of  future  peace  was  supposed 
to  be  an  official  secret)  in  the  arts  of  precis-writing  and  filing 
papers.  My  initiation  accomplished,  I  was  set  to  recatalogue  the 
Foreign  Office  library.  I  had  just  reached  the  end  of  B  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  In  order  that  we  should  not  disgrace  our 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  we  were 
each  given  twenty-five  pounds  to  buy  clothes.  Too  much — if 
you  looked  at  it  from  the  tax-payer’s  point  of  view.  Too  little — 
if  you  looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  clothes. 

We  crossed  in  December.  For  some  weeks  there  was  nothing 
to  do  as  the  plenipotentiaries  weren’t  ready.  However,  at  the 
Majestic  we  were  very  luxurious.  We  each  had  a  private  bathroom, 
and  it  was  fun  exploring  Paris.  Soon  this  exploration  of  Paris 
was  put  an  end  to.  We  had  to  sit  in  our  offices  at  the  Astoria  all 
day,  although  the  “  show  ”  was  still  hanging  fire.  It  was  very 
tedious.  We  wished  President  Wilson  would  release  Lloyd 
George  and  let  the  Congress  begin.  (We  were  ignorant  of  the 
formula  for  Utopia  in  the  President’s  pocket.)  We  did  some 
manual  labour  setdng  up  properties  and  chewed  the  cud  of 
memoranda  on  the  new  registry  system. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  delegates  began  to  arrive. 
Soon  the  Majestic  was  crowded.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  the 
central-heated  atmosphere,  its  spurious  impressivenesss,  its  air 
of  unreality.  So  many  “  celebrities  ”  .  .  .It  was  better  than 
Madame  Tussaud’s.  Lloyd  George,  surrounded  by  Round 
Table  secretaries,  emanated  his  notorious  charm.  Mr.  Balfour 
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(he  was  Mr.  Balfour  then)  was  seen  pushing  his  way  patiently 
through  the  crowd  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Colonial  premiers. 
His  hand-writing  on  the  jackets  of  papers  became  more  and  more 
that  of  a  man  determined  not  to  reveal  his  true  thoughts.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil — full  of  sombre  enthusiasm — worked  early  and 
late.  (The  League  of  Nations  was  a  new  and  rather  fantastic 
idea  in  those  days.  Where  would  its  headquarters  be — Paris 
or  Geneva.!^  The  lake  at  Geneva  is  said  to  be  the  only  stretch  of 
water  in  the  world  where  mirages  are  seen  as  in  the  desert.  This 
seemed  ominous.)  The  Smuts  and  Botha  families  looked  domestic 
and  self-contained.  The  Indian  princes  had  strawberries  on  their 
table  even  in  mid-winter.  Later,  Emir  Feisal  appeared  on  the 
scene,  a  tall  figure  in  Arab  raiment  attended  by  Lawrence  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Bell.  A  medley  company — an  important 
company — and  yet  somehow  a  little  comic  in  their  incongruity 
and  lack  of  individual  background. 

Above  all  the  bass  notes  at  the  Majestic,  shrilled  the  high 
note  of  virginity.  The  female  staff  was  ubiquitous.  Miss 
Piggott,  who  looked  after  our  welfare  and  morals,  clucked  like  a 
hen  round  her  large  family,  fussily  apprehensive  of  the  evils  of 
Paris.  Paris,  she  feared,  had  gone  to  her  charges’  heads.  As 
regards  the  use  of  lipsalve,  for  instance,  they  did  in  Rome  as  the 
Romans  did.  Miss  Piggott  blinked  dubiously,  though  not 
unkindly,  behind  her  glasses.  In  her  young  days  she  had  given 
her  face  an  extra  scrub  when  she  wanted  to  look  nice. 

We  danced.  We  got  up  private  theatricals  for  which  Orpen 
drew  posters.  The  comment  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
repeated :  “  Le  Congres  danse  mais  ne  marche  pas.”  There 
were  other  mots.  “  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,”  the  profane 
said,  “  for  they  shall  see  Paris.” 

The  female  staff  was  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  We  had  been 
attacked  in  the  Times  as  a  “  bureaucratic  invasion  ”  and  there 
had  been  a  question  about  us  in  the  House.  The  depletion  of  the 
staff  coincided  with  the  moment  when  the  Congress  began  to 
move.  Papers  poured  into  the  Registry.  Those  of  us  who 
were  left  were  kept  busy  now. 

The  chestnut  trees  in  the  Champs  Elysees  were  in  flower  by 
the  time  the  terms  were  presented  to  the  Germans.  There  was 
an  uncomfortable  delay  and  then  one  day  in  June  the  news 
reached  us  that  they  would  sign.  The  siren  on  the  roof  of  the 
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Astoria  hooted.  Sirens  all  over  Paris  hooted.  The  citizens  of 
Paris  were  used  to  these  hoots  as  air  raid  warnings.  Some  of 
them  were  actually  seen  to  take  cover. 

We  were  given  tickets  for  places  on  the  terrace  at  Versailles 
to  see  the  signatories  arrive.  (Only  the  more  privileged  got  into 
the  Galerie  des  Glaces.)  Paderewski  had  the  best  reception. 
President  Wilson  raised  his  hat  in  anticipation  of  applause  but  a 
chill  silence  fell  on  the  crowd.  The  ceremony  lasted  about  an 
hour.  We  outsiders  grew  rather  restive.  Then  suddenly  the 
guns  went  off,  the  fountains  began  to  play,  the  windows  of  the 
Salle  des  Glaces  opened  and  everyone  appeared  on  the  balcony 
except  the  Boches  who  went  away  quickly.  We  called  them 
Boches  then;  they  do  it  still  in  France. 

It  was  stuffy  working  at  the  Astoria  in  July  and  August.  Most 
of  the  British  delegation  had  gone  home.  But  some  of  us  had 
to  remain  for  the  winding  up  of  the  Austrian,  Hungarian  and 
Bulgarian  treaties.  The  Conference  dragged  on  till  December. 

Long  after  we  had  all  left  the  Astoria,  Mr.  Dickey  stayed 
behind  looking  for  lost  papers — papers  which  must  be  found 
before  the  hotel  was  reopened  to  the  public.  Mr.  Dickey  was  a 
Foreign  Office  clerk  who  had  come  over  to  Paris  as  one  of  the 
Archivists-in-Chief.  He  was  last  seen  haunting  the  precincts  of 
what  had  been  the  Registry — scratching  his  head  with  a  baffled 
gesture. 

I  wonder  what  he  thought  about  women  getting  the  vote  for 
the  splendid  work  they  did  during  the  war.  (True,  it  wasn’t 
for  our  splendid  peace  work  we  were  given  the  vote,  but  Mr. 
Churchill  includes  the  Paris  Conference  in  his  last  phase  of  the 
world  crisis.)  And  I  wonder  what  Macnaughton — the  little 
forester  at  Ardchullary — thought  about  it. 
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A  Correspondent’s  Letter 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

YOU  will  want  to  know  something  of  the  Tenth  Assembly, 
how  far  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  League  of 
Nations  nearer  the  attainment  of  its  ideals — in  getting  a 
move  on  what  you  regard  as  rather  a  slow  coach.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  the  Tenth  Assembly,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  at  this  stage  than  emphasise  its  more  important 
results.  If  I  write  about  them,  it  is  to  draw  some  deductions 
that  may  interest  you. 

Now  the  Hague  Conference  by  its  settlement  of  German 
Reparations  and  the  agreement  to  evacuate  all  the  “  Allied  ” 
troops  from  the  Rhineland  at  the  end  of  next  June,  prepared 
the  ground  for  an  advance  at  Geneva.  Another  corner  had  been 
turned  on  the  road  to  the  reorganisation  of  Europe  on  a  new 
basis,  and  the  time  seemed  well  adapted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sentiment  created  by  the  Kellogg  Pact,  to  make  a  bold  attack  on 
old  prejudices  and  traditions  which  still  hold  Europe  in  the  grip 
of  fear.  Fortunately,  all  this  coincided  with  the  advent  of  our 
new  Labour  Government,  which  was  determined,  not  only  to 
sign  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  in  order  to  prove  their  willingness  to  extend  the  field 
of  arbitration,  but  also  to  make  a  decisive  attempt  to  persuade  the 
world  to  disarm.  The  Anglo-American  naval  conversations 
which  were  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  gave  Mr. 
Macdonald  an  opportunity  for  a  push  all  along  the  line.  It  was 
clearly  for  him  to  direct  the  new  forces  at  work,  and  the  beat  of 
the  wings  of  peace  across  the  Atlantic  set  Geneva  astir  with 
expectation  as  the  date  of  the  Tenth  Assembly  fell  due. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  the  Assembly  to  my  mind 
was  not  the  results  of  the  discussions  in  the  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  I  fear  may  prove  inconclusive,  but  the  proposal 
which  Sir  Cecil  Hurst  made  in  the  Legal  Committee  for  the 
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amendment  of  Article  twelve  of  the  Covenant,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  it  into  line  with  the  inhibition  against  war  in  the 
Kellogg  Pact.  Hurst’s  aim  was  to  close  the  “  gap  ”  in  the 
Covenant,  which  you  have  heard  so  much  about,  and  his  proposal 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  which 
the  League  has  to  solve,  namely,  how  to  prevent  another  war. 
The  gap  in  the  Covenant,  as  you  know,  permits  two  States  to 
resort  to  war  after  they  have  fulfilled  their  obligations  under 
Articles  twelve,  thirteen  and  fifteen  of  the  Covenant,  to  settle  a 
dispute  by  arbitral  or  judicial  methods  or  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  Council,  and  have  refrained  from  hostilities  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrator  or  a  judicial  decision, 
or  the  report  by  the  Council  has  been  given.  The  delay  to  which 
Members  of  the  League  have  agreed  to  submit  and  which  might 
extend  to  nine  months  in  all,  for  the  Council  is  not  bound  to  make 
its  report  until  six  months  after  the  hearing  of  a  dispute,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the  Covenant.  It  was  hoped 
by  its  authors  that  in  this  way  peace  would  be  maintained,  for 
in  delay  lies  time  for  reflection  and  the  cooling  of  passions,  and 
for  the  mobilisation  of  public  opinion  against  an  agressive  State. 
Moreover,  if  the  Council  apart  from  the  disputants,  were 
unanimous  in  making  its  recommendation  for  the  settlement  of 
a  dispute,  it  is  probable  that  joint  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  preserve  the  peace. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  provision  of  a  period  of  delay  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  It  was  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Bryan  Peace  Commission  Treaties  which  were 
negotiated  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  1913. 
How  far  we  have  advanced  since  these  Treaties  were  made,  may 
be  measured  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  was  given  to 
the  Kellogg  Pact  with  its  actual  inhibition  against  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  But  neither  the  Pact  nor  the 
Covenant  are  sufficient  in  themselves.  They  are,  in  fact, 
incomplete  bulwarks  against  war,  and  will  remain  so  until  some 
effective  machinery  is  discovered  to  bring  them  into  line  and  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  great  idea  which  underlies  them  both. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  new  Labour  Government 
to  attempt  to  do  this,  for  the  reception  of  Sir  Cecil  Hurst’s 
proposed  amendment  to  Article  twelve  was  not  encouraging. 
Governments  still  cling  to  the  right  of  private  war,  if  not  openly 
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yet  secretly,  as  an  inherent  part  of  their  sovereign  right  to  do 
what  they  please  in  the  last  resort.  They  fear  that  the  surrender 
of  this  right  will  weaken  their  diplomacy  which  they  regard  as 
still  based  on  force.  They  are  nervous  of  the  appeal  which  may 
be  made  to  them  to  reduce  their  armaments  as  the  logical  result 
of  renouncing  this  right  to  strike  at  their  neighbours.  National 
pride  and  prestige,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  powerful  classes 
which  look  to  militarism  and  armaments  for  position  and  wealth, 
are  ranged  on  the  side  of  keeping  the  door  open  to  war.  When 
one  is  tempted  to  throw  one’s  cap  over  the  Kellogg  Pact,  it  is 
necessary  to  face  realities. 

Hence  the  reaction  in  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  League 
against  Sir  Cecil  Hurst’s  proposal  which,  by  eliminating  the  last 
words  of  paragraph  one  of  Article  twelve  and  ending  the  sentence 
with  the  words: — “  And  they  agree  that  they  will  in  no  case 
resort  to  war,” — deprives  any  Member  of  the  League  of  the  right 
to  go  to  war,  except  in  support  of  the  League.  The  delay 
prescribed  in  Article  twelve,  during  which  no  private  hostilities 
are  to  take  place,  would  thus  be  stretched  to  infinity.  Small 
wonder  that  there  was  a  gasp  of  surprise,  and  that  the  delegates 
in  the  Legal  Committee  got  up  one  after  another  to  plead  that 
they  must  have  time  to  reflect.  A  sub-committee  was,  however, 
appointed  to  consider  Sir  Cecil  Hurst’s  amendment,  and  by  sheer 
persistence  he  won  his  way  through  to  a  report,  which  embodied 
his  proposal  with  its  consequential  amendments  in  other  articles 
of  the  Covenant. 

Now,  this  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  But  the  Hurst 
proposition  has  still  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  eleven 
jurists.  This  proposal  to  close  the  gap  in  the  Covenant  will, 
however,  I  believe  be  accepted  by  the  Eleventh  Assembly,  if  public 
opinion  backs  it  strongly  enough.  If  it  is  accepted,  we  must  not 
rest  on  our  oars,  but  insist  on  the  establishment  of  better 
machinery  than  exists  at  present  to  give  effect  to  this  levelling  up 
of  Pact  and  Covenant. 

Let  us  examine  this  gap  in  the  Covenant  a  little  more  closely. 
First  of  all,  if  one  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  refuses  to  comply 
with  an  arbitral  reward,  or  a  judicial  verdict,  or  a  unanimous 
recommendation  by  the  Council,  the  party  which  complies  has 
the  right  of  war  against  it.  In  this  event  the  other  Members 
of  the  League  must  not  resort  to  war  against  the  Member  which 
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has  carried  out  in  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  has  been 
rendered.  Secondly,  a  case  might  arise  in  which  neither  of  the 
parties  “  complied,”  when  each  would  have  the  right  of  war 
against  the  other.  Thirdly,  if  the  Council  is  not  agreed,  then 
it  is  left  to  the  State  Members  of  the  League,  apart  from  the 
disputants,  to  take  such  action  as  they  shall  consider  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice.  Thus  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  more  powerful  Members  of  the  League  were 
determined  to  prevent  war  they  might  be  able  to  do  so.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  read  an  excellent  little  book  by  Mr.  W.  Arnold- 
Forster,  called  “  The  Voice  of  Reason,”  to  which  I  am  much 
indebted  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  “  gap.” 

The  Covenant  does  not  prescribe  any  penalty  except  in  the 
event  of  a  State  Member  of  the  League  refusing  to  abide  by  its 
agreement  to  submit  a  dispute  to  peaceful  settlement.  The  econo¬ 
mic  sanctions  would  then  come  automatically  into  force,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League  are  obliged  to  subject  a 
Covenant-breaking  State  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  and  financial 
relations,  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and 
the  nationals  of  the  State,  and  to  prevent  all  financial,  com¬ 
mercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the 
Covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State, 
whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not.  This,  as  you  will 
admit,  is  a  tall  order,  and  the  last  provision,  the  prevention  of  all 
relations  between  the  aggressor  and  other  States,  whether 
Members  of  the  League  or  not,  would  certainly  not  have  found 
its  way  into  Article  sixteen,  if  it  had  not  been  assumed  at  the 
time  that  the  United  States  would  become  a  Member  of  the 
League.  Fortunately  the  League  has  never  had  to  consider  the 
application  of  these  economic  sanctions,  or  it  might  have  found 
itself  up  against  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  allow  an 
embargo  to  be  placed  on  the  shipment  of  its  goods  to  the 
Covenant-breaking  State.  You  know  what  a  serious  situation 
that  might  create  for  Anglo-American  relations,  from  what 
happened  in  the  last  war,  when  we  rationed  States  which  were 
receiving  supplies  from  America  and  handing  them  on  to 
Germany.  If  such  a  situation  occurred  again  we  should  be 
immediately  involved  in  a  crisis  with  the  Americans,  for  nothing 
but  the  intervention  of  the  British  fleet  could  prevent  America 
in  such  circumstances  from  trading  with  whom  she  pleased. 
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European  statesmen  believed  that  when  Article  sixteen  was  drawn 
up  such  a  danger  could  not  arise;  but  they  were  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  difficulties  that  might  face  the  League  if  it  resolved  to 
apply  military  sanctions  the  French  plan  of  arming  the 
League  in  advance  was  turned  down.  To  the  British  it  seemed 
that  to  build  the  League  on  a  basis  of  force  would  be  to  defeat 
its  object,  since  the  military  Powers  would  be  tempted  to  form 
a  perpetual  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The 
British  view  was  that  this  would  divide  Europe  into  hostile 
camps,  the  defeated  Powers  naturally  drawing  together  to  resist 
the  tendency  to  keep  them  in  permanent  subjection. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  the  League  as  an  instrument  of 
conciliation  for  the  adjustment  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
post-war  period  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  defeated  Powers 
to  take  their  place  as  willing  partners  in  the  new  comity  of 
nations,  was  from  the  first  in  conflict  with  the  French  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  League.  This  battle  of  ideals  has  been  waged  for 
the  last  nine  years  at  Geneva.  The  answer  of  the  French  to  our 
refusal  to  atm  the  League  in  advance  was  the  ring  of  military 
allowances  which  they  made  with  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland 
to  prevent  Germany  from  enforcing  any  revision  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  They  then  asked  for  the  Protocol  of  Geneva  which 
would  have  enabled  a  majority  of  the  Council  to  define  an 
aggressor.  We  gave  France  instead  the  guarantees  of  Locarno; 
but  she  did  not  consider  this  a  sufficient  safeguard  and  still 
refused  to  reduce  her  armaments.  Thus  the  outstanding  fact  in 
Europe  to-day  is  the  military  hegemony  of  France  and  her  allies. 
The  League  of  Nations,  although  it  has  infinite  possibilities,  has 
had  little  to  do  with  the  post-war  settlement.  No  one  can  predict 
what  would  happen  if  an  unexpected  strain  were  thrown  on  it. 
It  was  from  the  first  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  add  its  weight 
to  the  Covenant. 

To  make  the  League  what  its  founders  intended  it  to  be — a 
world  guarantee  of  a  new  political  order,  from  which  war  should 
be  banished,  it  was  necessary  to  get  all  the  powerful  nations  of 
the  world  into  the  League,  with  a  sincere  determination  to  abide 
by  the  pledges  of  the  Covenant  and  use  its  machinery.  With 
America  in  the  League,  the  absence  of  Russia  might  for  a  time 
have  been  overlooked.  Without  the  United  States  we  were 
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driven  to  plough  a  lonely  furrow,  and  under  Governments  which 
made  the  Entente  with  France  the  basis  of  their  policy,  we  got 
into  the  habit  of  accepting  the  hegemony  of  France  as  a  fait 
accompli.  Hence  the  comparative  failure  of  the  hopes  of  a  new 
world  order  since  Locarno,  a  failure  the  more  disappointing 
because  we  believed  that  if  we  guaranteed  the  western  frontier 
of  Germany,  France  would  be  prepared  to  reduce  her  armaments. 
For  a  reduction,  or  at  least  a  limitation  of  armaments  we  strove 
earnestly  for  some  time  until,  faced  with  the  brickwall  of  French 
rcsistence.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Cushendun 
yielded  to  the  French  thesis  that  trained  reserves  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  a  disarmament  treaty. 
Thus  we  threw  up  the  sponge  on  disarmament,  the  Americans 
following  our  example  as  far  as  land  and  air  forces  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  going  one  step  further  in  their  refusal  to  consider 
any  element  of  control  for  a  disarmament  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the  key  to  peace 
and  security.  Without  it,  Europe  caught  in  the  competitive  race 
of  armaments,  will  never  be  free  from  the  fears  and  suspicions, 
the  alarums  and  excursions  of  national  ambitions,  which  make 
for  war.  This  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  came  to  Geneva  in  September  determined  to  make 
a  vigorous  push  for  the  reduction  of  land  forces.  There  was 
to  be  no  dallying  with  the  French  on  the  subject.  The  new 
British  Government  were  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
compromise  in  which  their  predecessors  had  been  entangled  in 
the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission,  and  ito  free  their 
own  hands  for  an  attack  on  the  theory  that  security  rests  on 
armed  force.  Their  first  object  was  to  amend  the  Covenant,  so 
that  it  should  not  fall  behind  the  Kellogg  Pact  in  its  inhibition 
of  private  war.  By  so  doing — let  not  the  Americans  be  alarmed 
— a  world-wide  organisation  might  be  created  embracing  the 
League  and  the  signatories  of  the  Pact  which  might  be  used  at 
once  for  common  action  against  war.  The  League  thus 
strengthened  by  the  Kellogg  Pact  would  become  a  more 
powerful  instrument  for  peace,  if  at  the  first  threat  of  war,  the 
old  world  and  the  new  could  join  hands  to  put  down  the  aggressor. 
There  was  no  idea  in  all  this  of  defining  aggression.  That  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  League  and  the  signatories  of  the 
Pact.  Securus  judical  orbis  terrarum  ....  The  judgment  of 
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the  world  may  well  be  trusted  to  decide  where  the  blame  lies, 
if  war  breaks  out. 

Such  an  idea  of  an  international  organisation  springing 
spontaneously  out  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  is  not 
pure  fantasy.  It  might  well  come  about,  for  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  ourselves  and  the  United  States  that  war  should 
be  prevented  in  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Americans,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  sympathetic  to  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  war.  They  are,  indeed, 
beginning  to  realise  the  advantage  of  “  putting  teeth  into  the 
Kellogg  Pact,”  and  if  this  could  be  done,  as  Mr.  Henderson 
hinted  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly,  by  creating  a  world 
organisation  for  peace,  which  would  enable  the  League  to  get 
at  once  into  touch  with  the  United  States,  on  a  threat  of  war, — 
is  there  anything  in  this  that  need  alarm  American  opinion? 
How  otherwise,  except  by  consultation  with  the  United  States, 
could  the  sanctions  of  the  League  be  enforced?  How,  indeed, 
are  we  to  do  our  duty  by  the  League,  and  yet  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  United  States? 

To  banish  war  is  a  dream  of  the  future,  you  may  say,  unless 
nations  will  agree  to  an  all  round  reduction  of  armaments.  I 
agree,  and  for  this  reason  I  regret  that  Lord  Cecil  did  not  put 
up  a  more  effective  front  in  the  Disarmament  Committee  after 
moving  his  resolution.  This  was  excellent  as  far  as  it  went,  for 
he  proposed: 

(a)  The  application  of  the  same  principles  to  the  reduction  and 
limitation  of  personnel  and  material  whether  in  land,  sea  or  air 
forces. 

(b)  The  limitation  of  the  strength  of  a  force  either  by  limiting  its 
numbers  or  its  period  of  training  or  both. 

(c)  The  limitation  of  material  either  directly  by  enumeration  or 
indirectly  by  budgetary  limitation  or  by  both  methods. 

(d)  The  recognition  of  a  competent  international  authority  to  watch 
and  report  on  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 

M.  Massigli,  the  French  delegate,  supported  by  General  de  Marinis 
and  the  speakers  of  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland,  reacted 
forcibly  against  the  British  resolution.  He  described  it  as  going 
back  on  the  decisions  taken  in  the  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission  and  declared  that  the  Disarmament  Committee  had 
no  right  to  dictate  to  that  body  which  contained  non-members 
of  the  League,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  The 
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delegates  of  the  Military  Powers  detected  a  veiled  attack  in  the 
resolution  on  what  they  regard  as  a  chose  jugee,  namely  their 
refusal  to  admit  that  trained  reserves  should  be  included  in  the 
scales  of  disarmament.  Publicity  for  budgetary  expenditure  is 
all  they  will  concede.  Lord  Cecil  was  right  when  he  said  that 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  since  the  spring  of  1927  for  the 
limitation  or  reduction  of  land  armaments.  The  deadlock  which 
the  British  Government  have  to  face  is  indeed  complete.  Indeed 
so  long  as  the  military  Powers  claim  the  right  to  compel  all  their 
citizens  to  do  military  service  and  to  arm  them  as  the  please, 
passing  all  their  effectives  into  a  reserve  for  use  in  war  time,  there 
does  not  seem  any  way  out  of  this  deadlock.  If  the  size  of  tanks 
and  the  calibre  of  guns  could  be  limited  something  might  be 
done;  but  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  military 
Powers  to  accept  any  inhibition  which  might  prevent  their  taking 
advantage  of  the  latest  invention.  It  is  easy  for  the  Germans 
to  sign  a  convention  against  the  use  of  poison  gas.  But  until 
such  a  convention  is  generally  adopted  the  military  Powers  will 
refuse  to  forego  the  use  of  chemical  means  of  warfare.  That 
being  so,  the  discussion  on  Lord  Cecil’s  resolution  merely  served 
to  emphasise  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  problem. 

Now  Lord  Cecil  with  all  his  admirable  qualities  is  not  a  man 
to  go  tiger  shooting  with.  Having  found  the  beast  as  lively  and 
dangerous  as  ever,  he  determined  to  beat  a  retreat  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  conversations  behind  the  scenes  for  building  a  bridge 
which  would  enable  him  to  retire  from  the  jungle.  This  was 
obligingly  constructed  by  M.  Politis,  than  whom  none  is  more 
clever  in  the  art  of  compromise.  The  Politis  formula,  which  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Disarmament  Committee  after  Lord 
Cecil  had  withdrawn  his  resolution,  was  a  lame  conclusion  to 
Lord  Cecil’s  frontal  attack  on  the  position  of  the  military  Powers. 
It  says  nothing  about  the  necessity  of  reducing  effectives  or  war 
material  on  which  Lord  Cecil  laid  such  stress  that  he  declared 
that  a  treaty  which  contained  no  limitation  of  the  machinery  of 
war  would  be  like  offering  the  public  a  stone  instead  of  bread, — 
would,  in  fact,  be  valueless.  It  is  true  that  M.  Politis  paid  lip 
service  to  the  hope  that  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion  would  shortly  be  able  to  frame  a  preliminary  convention 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  But  it  was  not  clear  on  what 
he  based  this  hope.  The  only  suggestion  of  any  value  which  was 
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finally  accepted  by  the  Disarmament  Committee  was  that  the 
minutes  of  the  various  discussions  on  Disarmament  in  the 
Assembly  and  the  Third  Committee  should  be  communicated  to 
the  Preparatory  Commission.  Lord  Cecil  claimed  that  this  left 
the  door  open  to  the  raising  of  all  the  points  mentioned  in  his 
resolution.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  fatally  compromised 
his  position  by  declaring  in  advance  that  his  reference  to 
effectives  did  not  necessarily  include  the  question  of  trained 
reserves.  After  his  flight  over  the  bridge  so  adroitly  provided 
for  his  escape,  it  will  be  difficult  for  Lord  Cecil  to  return  to  the 
attack  with  any  conviction. 

All  this  was  very  disappointing,  for  on  Lord  Cecil’s  own 
showing,  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  issues  before  the  League.  Every  one,  of  course,  knows  that  he 
is  sincere;  but  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  following  up  the 
bold  attack  which  he  launched,  when  he  roundly  declared  that  if 
no  reduction  could  be  obtained,  we  might  have  to  submit,  but 
that  would  perhaps  mean  not  only  the  end  of  disarmament,  but 
the  end  of  the  League. 

I  don’t,  however,  like  this  talk  about  our  having  to  submit. 
The  moment  when  we  were  reaching  a  naval  agreement  with  the 
United  States  which  was  calculated  to  strengthen  our  prestige  in 
the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission  was  not  the  time  to 
predict  that  our  efforts  to  reduce  armaments  would  fail.  I  don’t 
believe  they  will  if  we  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  question  and  show 
a  little  of  that  moral  indignation  which  Mr.  Snowden  wasted  on 
a  comparatively  trivial  issue  at  the  Hague  Conference.  There, 
the  ground  was  wrongly  chosen  for  shock  tactics.  But  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  of  such  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  the  world  that  we  can  afford  to  show  the  boldest 
possible  front,  when  the  issue  is  again  joined  in  the  Preparatory 
Commission. 


THE  UNBOLTED  DOOR 


By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 

Leave  that  door  alone,  young  feller;  and  remember  once 
for  all  that  it’s  never  to  be  locked  or  bolted.  Not  that 
there’s  any  fear  of  it’s  being  locked,  as  the  master  always 
has  the  key  on  him.” 

Mrs.  Torquil  heard  the  muffled  words.  Cote,  their  seventy- 
year-old  butler,  instructing  the  new  footman  in  slow,  impressive 
tones,  as  is  the  way  of  butlers  when  addressing  their  humble 
subordinates. 

But  this  subordinate  belonged  to  the  new  dispensation,  so  he 
answered  back.  ”  That’s  a  funny  idea — that  is.” 

“  It  may  seem  funny  to  you,  seeing  you’re  a  stranger,  Henry, 
but  ’tis  only  a  sad  one  to  me.” 

‘‘Sad.?  Why  that,  Mr.  Cote.?” 

From  where  Anne  Torquil  had  stayed  her  steps  at  the  door 
of  her  bed-chamber,  she  heard  the  now  quavering,  long  familiar, 
old  voice  answer — ‘‘  ‘Twas  this  way  it  happened.  Mr.  John — 
and  a  rare  nice  young  chap  he  was — was  not  just  put  down 
‘  killed  ’  by  his  Colonel,  when  he  didn’t  come  back  from  what 
was  then  styled  ‘  a  raid  in  the  henemy  lines.’  He  was  Just 
reported  ‘  missing  Cruel  I  called  it  then,  and  cruel  I  calls  it 
now — for  ’twas  bound  to  encourage  false  hopes.” 

‘‘  It  must  ’a  done,  Mr.  Cote.”  The  young  voice  had  become 
grave. 

“  Mrs.  Torquil  knew  well  enough  what  ‘  missing  ’  meant. 
But  the  master  he  just  couldn’t  bring  hisself  to  believe  his  son — 
his  heir,  too,  mind  you — had  gone,  so  to  speak,  for  ever.  I 
mind  well  how  a  few  days  after  the  Armistice  Mr.  Torquil  came 
along  one  night  just  as  I  was  locking  up,  and  he  says,  says  he, 
‘  Just  leave  the  door  of  the  small  hall  as  it  is,  Cote.  Master 
John  always  came  into  the  house  that  way,  because  of  the  short 
cut  from  the  gate.  Many  soldiers  are  coming  back  now  from 
Germany  who  was  put  down  as  ‘  missing  ’,  so  my  son  may  walk 
through  that  door  hany  day.’  That’s  what  he  said  then,  poor 
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gentleman;  and  that  door,  Henry,  has  never  been  locked  or 
bolted  since — ” 

The  men’s  footsteps  died  away,  and  something  stirred  in  Anne 
Torquil’s  unhappy  atrophied  heart.  How  very  strange  that 
she  should  not  have  known,  till  to-night,  of  her  husband’s  order. 
It  was  true  that  at  all  ages  past  babyhood,  the  boy  had  been  wont 
to  burst  through  the  outer  door  of  what  was  called  “  the  small 
hall  ”  with  a  cry  of  “  Mother!  Where  are  you?  Upstairs?” 
And  yet,  dearly  as  he  loved  her,  close  as  they  were  to  one  another, 
she  had  always  known  that  John  had  cared  most  for  his 
inarticulate  father. 

She  was  so  moved,  now,  that  something  of  the  frightful 
anguish  of  six  years  ago  came  back,  and  restlessly  she  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  beautiful  bedroom  many  of  her  friends 
envied  her.  How  piteous  that  to  her  it  should  have  become  a 
room  of  intolerable  memories. 

In  the  wide  Jacobean  bed,  where  she  now  spent  her  often 
wakeful  nights,  had  been  born  the  son  whose  coming  had  seemed 
inevitable.  Convinced  that  as  to  this  matter  she  would  be  as 
lucky  as  in  all  else,  she  had  laughed  at  the  thought  that  her 
baby  could  be  a  girl.  How  often,  in  the  last  six  years,  she  had 
wished  she  had  died  on  the  glorious  day  her  boy  was  born. 

Her  good  friend  then,  and  still  her  good  friend.  Dr.  Maynard, 
the  old  village  doctor,  had  taken  it  on  himself,  more  than  once, 
during  the  perfect  years  which  had  followed  John’s  birth,  to  hint 
that  it  was  a  pity  the  child  had  no  brother,  no  sister,  to  share 
his  delightful  nursery.  But  she,  Anne  Torquil,  had  been  wilfully 
deaf  to  such  advice.  Always,  during  the  whole  of  her  happy 
spoilt  young  life,  she  had  done  what  she  wanted;  and  never  had 
she  done  anything  she  had  not  definitely  wished  to  do.  She  had 
given  her  Jack  a  splendid  son,  what  good  old  Cote  called  an  heir; 
that,  surely,  was  quite  enough? 

Suddenly,  now,  she  stopped  in  her  pacing  opposite  a  carved 
wood  mirror.  She  had  been  standing  just  here  during  her  last 
happy  moment  of  life.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1918;  her  husband 
was  home,  convalescing  from  what  had  been  a  severe  wound; 
there  were  rumours  of  Peace,  and  they  were  confidently  expecting 
their  boy  home  on  his  first  leave.  At  exactly  three  o’clock, 
on  a  fine  early  October  day,  there  had  come  what  had  been, 
then,  a  very  familiar  knuckle  knock  on  her  door.  Even  when 
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she  was  a  bride  of  seventeen,  and  the  two  were  more  like  a  pair 
of  happy  children  than  a  married  couple,  Jack  had  always 
knocked  before  he  came  into  his  wife’s,  Anne’s,  room. 

Blithely  she  had  called  out,  “  Come  in.  Jack!” 

And  he  had  come  in  with  a  telegram  open  in  his  hand.  It 
was  as  if  she  could  hear  to-night,  six  years  later,  the  sound  of 
his  hoarse  voice  uttering  her  name — and  then,  when  she  had  put 
up  her  arm  with  an  instinctive  violent  movement  to  ward  off 
the  blow,  the  further  words,  “  Thank  God  not  killed,  my  darling  I 
Only  missing.” 

Only  missing?  And  John’s  father  had  gone  on  not  only 
hoping  against  hope,  but  firmly  convinced  that,  from  the  depths 
of  some  German  prison,  or  even  from  some  German  mental  home, 
the  boy  would  come  back. 

She,  from  the  first,  in  dry-eyed  despair,  had  felt  no  hope  at  all. 
And  her  husband’s  obstinate — what  to  herself  she  more  than 
once  harshly  called  his  idiotic — optimism,  had  pained,  exasper¬ 
ated,  sometimes  maddened,  her. 

She  stared  now,  as  if  hypnotised,  at  her  own  reflection  in  the 
dark  glass  of  the  mirror.  Though  she  would  be  forty-five  on  her 
next  birthday,  it  was  true,  as  tiresome  people  so  often  told  her,  that 
she  still,  at  times,  looked  like  a  girl.  Time  had  scarcely  touched 
her  lovely  face  and  slender  rounded  figure  with  his  rude  finger; 
but  Jack  Torquil,  not  yet  fifty,  might  have  been  ten  years  older 
than  his  age.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to-night,  Anne  asked 
herself,  with  a  touch  of  uncase,  if  her  husband  was  as  unhappy  as 
she  was  herself. 

This  evening  she  had  watched  him  sitting  hunched  up  in  an 
easy-chair,  a  book  in  his  hand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
Suddenly  he  had  taken  up  a  pencil — it  was  a  thing  Jack  Torquil 
was  given  to  do,  and  it  always  irritated  his  wife — and  marked 
a  passage  in  the  book  he  was  reading.  Looking  up,  he  had 
thrown  her  a  queer,  shamed,  pleading,  look;  and  when  he  had 
risen  and  left  the  library,  to  go  through  his  usual  ritual  of  taking 
a  turn  out  of  doors  with  the  three  dogs,  she  had  walked  across  the 
room  to  see  what  it  was  he  had  marked  in  his  book.  And  then 
she  had  been  at  once  annoyed,  diverted,  and,  maybe,  a  litde 
touched;  for  what  her  husband  had  marked  had  been  two  lines, 
the  first  ridiculously  familiar,  the  second,  till  this  moment,  un¬ 
known  to  her. 
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“  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute.” 

And  now,  while  slowly  undressing,  she  remembered  the  two 
lines  Jack  had  marked.  What  he  no  doubt  still  thought  of  as 
“  a  little  rift  ”  between  them  was,  in  actual  fact,  a  chasm  which 
was  ever  yawning  wider  and  wider.  Yet  once,  only  once,  in  their 
now  long  joint  life,  she  had  spoken  bitter  words  to  him. 

It  had  been  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  full  of  hope, 
and  she,  alas !  starkly  hopeless,  as  to  their  son’s  possible  return. 
The  lover  in  him  had  awakened,  and  when  his  lips  had  sought 
hers  she  had  said  fiercely,  “  Never,  Jack.  Never  again.”  So 
literally  had  he  accepted  her  decree,  that  not  once,  since  then, 
had  he  even  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  room  they  had  shared 
so  happily  for  twenty-one  years. 

To-day,  the  eve  of  Armistice  Day,  had  been  an  intolerable  day, 
and  Anne  told  herself  that  next  year  they  would  have  people 
here  for  the  first  fortnight  of  November.  They  were 
rich,  hospitable,  both,  in  their  quite  different  ways,  popular. 
But  the  real  reason  why  they  were  never  alone,  excepting  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  part  of  November  of  each  year,  was  that 
a  dual  solitude  becomes  intolerable  when  shared  by  a  man  and 
woman  who  were  once  ardent,  exultingly  happy,  lovers. 

As  Anne  Torquil  got  into  her  great  bed,  the  stable  clock  began 
striking  twelve,  ushering  in  another  Armistice  Day;  and,  as  she 
lay  back,  smarting  difficult  tears  rose  to  her  still  undimmed  eyes. 

The  thought  of  her  boy  was  very  near  to  her  to-night,  so  near, 
indeed,  that  an  overwhelming  wish  to  gaze  on  his  pictured  face 
came  over  her. 

Slipping  out  of  bed,  she  went  over  to  a  painted  cabinet  where 
she  kept  certain  sacred,  secret,  things.  Among  them  were  her 
husband’s  adoring  letters,  each  beginning  ”  My  darling  little 
love,”  written  during  their  short  engagement;  also  all  her  son’s 
photographs  from  babyhood. 

She  had  had  a  sketch  done  of  him  by  Sargent  when  he  was  at 
Sandhurst.  That  now  hung  in  his  father’s  bedroom.  There  was  no 
portrait  of  him  in  any  other  part  of  the  house  which  knew  him 
no  more.  Some  of  their  later  friends  did  not  know  they  had 
ever  had  a  child. 

Unlocking  the  drawer  in  which  lay  all  the  photographs  of 
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John,  she  took  out  the  last  one,  taken  of  him  just  after  he  had 
received  his  commission,  and  wearing  his  first  uniform.  While 
she  gazed  into  the  boyish  face,  he  seemed  to  be  smiling  proudly, 
confidently,  merrily,  up  at  her. 

As  she  put  it  back  in  the  drawer,  she  remembered  a  clumsy 
attempt,  most  kindly  meant,  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their 
Vicar.  He  had  met  her  during  one  of  the  long  lonely  walks 
she  had  taken  that  first  year  of  woe,  in  between  her  still  strenuous 
war  work,  for,  after  the  Armistice,  Torquilton  House  had  gone 
on,  for  a  long  time,  being  a  soldiers’  convalescent  hospital.  And  he 
had  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  Who  being  dead,  yet  liveth.” 

Throwing  her  head  back,  she  had  exclaimed :  “You  know 
my  husband  is  still  quite  convinced  that  John  was  not  killed. 
He  thinks  he  may  come  back  any  day.”  Looking  starded, 
the  would-be  comforter  had  gone  his  way. 

To-day,  at  almost  the  same  place,  oddly  enough,  she  had  had 
an  encounter  with  old  Dr.  Maynard  which  had  not  hurt,  so  much 
as  angered  her.  He  had  retired  in  1919,  and  she  never  saw 
him  alone,  now.  But  this  time  his  only  son — a  son  the  war  had 
spared-r-had  dropped  him  from  their  car,  so  that  he  might  have 
a  little  walk. 

The  old  man  had  taken  her  hand  in  his,  and  said  feelingly, 
“  I  should  like  to  think  you  happy,  dear  Mrs.  Torquil.”  And,  as 
she  had  shaken  her  head — she  couldn’t  pretend  to  him — he  had 
gone  on,  with  a  touch  of  real  admiration  in  his  feeble  voice, 
“  You’re  wonderful !  You  won’t  mind  my  saying  so?  But  how 
young  you  keep!  Why  this  afternoon,  you  might  be  twenty- 
five  instead  of — ” 

“  — nearly  forty-five?  Yes,  and  I  do  still  feel  young,  worse 
luck.  I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  feel  old.  Dr.  Maynard.” 

And  then  he  had  said  a  word  about  her  husband  which  brought 
the  colour  rushing  up  into  her  face.  The  doctor  had  always  been 
chary  of  his  words,  but  every  word  had  always  told.  “  Can’t 
you  bring  yourself  to  be  kind  to  him?”  he  had  said,  looking 
straight  into  her  still  lovely  face.  She  had  answered  at  once, 
and  very  coldly,  “  Not  in  the  way  you  mean.” 

Shaking  his  white  head  sadly  he  had  taken  her  hand  in  his 
again,  “  You  must  forgive  an  old  friend — eh?” 

She  had  nodded  quickly.  But  she  had  felt  then,  and  she 
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felt  now,  that  she  could  not  forgive  that — yes,  impertinent — 
question. 

The  twelfth  stroke  of  the  clock  fell  on  the  still  air,  and  all  at 
once  she  heard  the  electric  light  being  turned  out  in  the  hall 
below,  followed  by  the  sound  of  her  husband’s  footsteps  coming 
up  the  stairs.  There  came  over  her  an  odd,  unexpected,  impulse. 
To  just  go  out  and  bid  him  goodnight.  But  she  restrained  that 
impulse.  All  the  same,  she  walked  across  to  the  door,  and, 
turning  off  the  light,  noiselessly  opened  it  a  little  way. 

Jack  Torquil  was  making  his  way  up  the  easy  stairs  with  the 
steps  of  an  old  man,  though,  as  she  and  Dr.  Maynard  both  knew, 
he  was  still  young  at  heart,  however  deeply  grief  and  hope 
deferred  had  scarred  his  face.  And,  still  moved  by  what  their 
old  manservant  had  unconsciously  revealed,  she  waited  to  hear 
those  slow  footsteps  make  their  way  into  the  room  which  was 
no  longer  called  “  Mr.  Torquil’s  dressing  room.” 

And  then  it  was  as  if  her  heart  stood  still,  for  the  handle  of 
the  unbolted  door  in  the  hall  below  turned  in  the  darkness,  and 
there  came  an  upward  rush  of  cold  air,  followed  by  her  husband’s 
startled  shout,  “  Who  goes  there.?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  and  after  that  pause,  as  if  from 
infinitely  far  away,  there  rang  out  two  words  in  a  voice  she  had 
never  thought  to  hear  again,  even  in  another  life,  for  Anne 
Torquil  had  come  not  to  believe  the  promise  the  Vicar  had 
repeated,  thinking  to  comfort  her. 

And  the  words  uttered  in  her  son’s  voice  pierced  her  innermost 
soul,  for  “  Poor  father,”  was  all  her  beloved  had  come  back  to 
say. 

Then  she  heard  Jack  Torquil’s  eager,  joyful — “  John?  My 
boy !  Where  are  you  ?  ”  and  the  sound  of  his  feet  pounding  down 
the  stairs. 

As  she  rushed  out,  on  to  the  circular  gallery  she  heard  the 
handle  turn  again  in  the  darkness.  The  lights  below  were  put 
full  on  and,  looking  over  the  balustrade,  she  saw  her  husband 
standing  in  the  empty  hall,  staring,  with  bewildered  eyes,  at  the 
closed  door. 

At  last  he  turned,  and,  looking  up,  saw  her  pale  face  and  wide 
open  eyes  gazing  down. 

“  You  heard  him,  too,  Anne?” 

Straightening  herself,  she  ran  round  the  balcony  and  so  down* 
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stairs.  There,  with  what  had  become  a  way  of  forgotten  tenderness, 
she  took  his  hand.  “  Of  course  I  heard  him  too.  The  door 
opened,  and  he  came  in  with  the  wind.  Having  said  what  was 

in  his  dear  mind  he  went  back — but  where.  Jack,  where.?” 

*  *  * 

Later  that  night,  as  Anne  lay  in  his  arms,  John’s  father 
muttered,  “  He  came  back  for  you,  my  darling;  to  comfort  you. 
That  was  quite  right.” 

“  For  me.  Jack.?  Oh  no — ” 

“  But  he  did,  little  love.  Surely  you  heard  what  he  said.?” 
and  she  felt  the  surprise  in  his  voice. 

She  whispered,  “  What  did  he  say — to  you.?” 

“  Only  what  you  heard — only  the  two  words,  Anne,  ‘  Dear 
mother 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  humbly,  for  he  was  a 
very  simple  kind  of  man,  “  Just  to  let  you  know,  dearest,  and 
perhaps  to  let  me  know  too,  that  all  is  well  with  the  child.” 
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SURRENDER 

By  Diana  Carroll 

The  dark  slow-running  deep, 

Beneath  the  hurrying  surface  stream  which  flows — 

The  vivid  hues  which  sleep 

Fast  folded  in  the  petals  of  a  rose — 

Like  these  my  love  shall  be, 

That  only  he 

Who  dares  to  plumb  the  depths,  who  cares  to  pluck  the  rose, 
Their  beauties  may  disclose. 

Yet,  though  against  the  world 

So  jealously  concealed  my  love  would  seem — 

The  flower  closely  curled. 

Most  silent  and  mysterious  the  stream —  • 

Yet  in  my  heart  I  know. 

Should  Love’s  wind  blow. 

Straight  would  the  scattered  rose,  the  leaping  troubled  stream. 
Proclaim  my  treasured  dream. 


THIS  ROOM 
By  Lesley  Grey 

This  room  will  never  be  the  same  room  now : 

I  loved  it  well  before,  for  work  and  play — 

But  who  recalls  December’s  graceful  bough. 

Where  blossom  swoons  to-day ! 

So,  here,  for  half  an  hour  you  cast  off  care 
(And  made,  thus  honouring  it,  my  plain  room  fine). 
Leaning  your  head  in  peace  against  the  chair 
Where  daily  I  lean  mine. 
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By  F.  J.  Butler 

Richard  and  Mirabel  kissed  one  another  before  going  to 
bed,  while  Mrs.  Dreckler  plumped  up  the  cushions.  A 
French  waitress  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  through 
the  half-open  door,  threw  up  her  hands  in  horror.  These  cold 
English  girls!  She  would  like  to  have  shown  Miss  how  she 
could  embrace  so  beautiful  a  young  man,  for  although  she  had 
seen  him  only  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  her  fiery  nature  was 
already  in  flames  on  his  behalf.  But  then  Richard’s  feelings 
had  been  ruffled  that  day,  and  Mirabel  was  aware  of  it,  and 
thought  him  childish;  of  which  circumstances  the  waitress  knew 
nothing  at  all. 

The  Drecklers  had  insisted  on  coming  to  France.  They  said 
that  the  English  sea-side  places  were  impossible  at  holiday  time. 
So,  of  course,  Richard  had  come  with  them.  There  was  no 
accommodation  to  be  had  either  at  Le  Touquet  or  Paris-Plage,  for 
even  in  France  holiday-makers  must  go  somewhere,  but  they  had 
eventually  got  rooms  at  the  hotel  in  Fort  Mahon.  That  suited 
them  well  enough,  for,  after  spending  a  quiet  morning  on  the 
beach,  they  could  motor  over  to  play  golf  at  Le  Touquet,  or  wear 
their  summery  clothes  amongst  the  gay  people  on  the  Plage. 

Fort  Mahon  itself  was  not  gay.  The  hotel  and  the  brightly- 
painted  bungalows  had  been  popped  down  rather  shortsightedly 
on  the  edge  of  a  field  of  sand  dunes,  so  that  in  windy  weather 
the  inhabitants  found  drifts  of  sand  forming  in  their  verandahs, 
and  a  thin  powder  sifting  into  the  houses  under  the  doors  and 
through  sun-shrunken  window  sashes.  Every  spring  the  roads 
to  the  bungalows  must  be  swept  and  great  drifts  cleared  from  the 
short  esplanade.  But  the  winter  encroachment  of  the  dunes 
was  no  more  to  be  stopped  than  the  summer  invasion  of  Parisians, 
who  brought  their  children  and  nurses,  with  dogs  and  gramo¬ 
phones,  to  live  in  shrill  ecstasies  of  light-heartedness  until  their 
affairs  called  them  home  again. 

Richard  had  come  with  the  Drecklers  because  he  was  engaged 
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to  Mirabel.  They  were  both  very  young,  and  perhaps  the  mother 
could  have  told  the  tale  of  his  courtship  better  than  Richard 
himself.  Still,  he  was  fortunate.  She  had  looks,  and  freshness, 
and  character.  But  he  would  have  been  wild  had  he  known  of 
the  care  with  which  Mrs.  Dreckler  had  probed  into  his  character, 
before  giving  him  his  chance  with  her  daughter.  For  she  was 
rightly  proud  of  the  finished  product  of  her  care.  Her 
daughter’s  health  and  schooling  had  been  supervised  with  a 
minuteness  and  a  wisdom  that  left  nothing  to  chance;  no 
promising  shoot  of  her  individuality  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud, 
her  striving  towards  personality  had  been  carefully  fostered,  and 
any  urge  she  had  towards  self-expression  had  been  met  more 
than  half-way.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  girl  owed 
more  to  nature,  or  modern  education,  or  her  mother,  but 
unquestionably  she  was  a  credit  to  all  three  of  them. 

Mrs.  Dreckler  also  kissed  Richard  before  going  up  to  bed. 
She  was  very  fond  of  him,  for  had  she  not  given  him  opportunities 
to  win  Mirabel,  that  other  men  would  have  given  their  ears  to 
obtain  }  But  she  had  been  particular  to  a  fault.  This  man  had 
been  turned  down  in  her  mind  because  his  addiction  to  whiskies 
and  soda  might  be  the  first  sign  of  an  insiduous  thirst,  perhaps 
later  to  become  unassuageable  without  intemperance.  That 
man  had  a  sensual  mouth.  Another  had  flirtatious  eyes, 
possibly  not  to  be  dulled  by  matrimony.  So  it  had  gone  on  until 
the  choice  fell  upon  Richard.  Richard  was  attractive;  Richard 
was  clean-run.  He  was  of  good  family,  and  of  sufficient  income, 
with  expectations.  He  was  clever  and  ambitious.  Richard 
was  the  perfect  mate  for  Mirabel. 

So  Richard  and  Mirabel  were  engaged  to  be  married. 

Before  he  went  to  sleep,  Richard  turned  the  day’s  doings  over 
in  his  mind.  The  way  he  was  slicing  his  drives  was  becoming 
notorious  amongst  his  friends.  This  afternoon  at  Le  Touquet 
he  had  driven  into  a  party  on  the  next  fairway.  Although  he  had 
yelled  “  Fore!”,  a  distinguished  personage  had  been  struck  in  a 
place  that  distinguished  people  do  not  refer  to.  Of  course,  he 
had  apologized;  and  been  shortly  dealt  with  by  his  victim,  who 
was  smarting  considerably  from  the  blow.  Richard  pointed 
out  that  he  had  given  warning,  but  a  supercilious  little  man  who 
called  himself  an  aide-de-camp  (one  seemed  to  dislike  that  title) 
opined  that  one  should  not  even  shout  ‘  fore  ’  at  his  excellency. 
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Richard  gravely  promised  not  to  do  so  in  future,  but  withdrew 
discomfited.  Hang  it  all,  people  didn’t  slice  just  for  fun.  But 
Mirabel  had  advised  him  to  play  his  tee-shots  with  an  iron,  for 
you  never  knew  ....  at  Le  Touquet.  He  had  objected  to  that, 
and  argued  that  all  men  must  run  the  risks  of  their  selected 
sport.  And  he  would  have  continued  to  play  with  his  driver, 
had  he  not  broken  it  on  the  next  tee.  Then  he  lost  the  match; 
not  that  it  mattered  much,  for  Mirabel  had  seen  him  when  he 
was  on  his  game.  But  he  began  to  doubt  if  he  ever  would  play 
decently  again,  and  Mirabel  became  more  steady  every  time  she 
went  round. 

But  the  really  humiliating  incident  had  occurred  on  the  way 
home.  He  was  driving,  and  met  two  other  cars  at  a  cross-roads. 
They  were  all  going  slowly  and  there  need  have  been  no  accident, 
had  not  Richard  momentarily  forgotten  the  French  rule  of  the 
road  and  swerved  instinctively  to  his  left.  The  three  motors 
collided,  without  hurt  to  the  occupants,  and  with  only  superficial 
damages.  From  one  car  was  decanted  an  excited  party  of 
Frenchmen,  who,  gesticulating  freely,  called  on  high  heaven  to 
wimess  Richard’s  blameworthiness  and  their  broken  number¬ 
plate.  From  the  other  car  descended  a  German  of  homely  aspect, 
his  tongue  wallowing  in  a  slough  of  luscious  gutterals.  Against 
such  a  spate  of  foreign  tongues  Richard’s  halting,  pen-of-my-aunt, 
French  was  of  no  use  at  all;  so  he  too  became  heated  and  spoke 
his  native  tongue,  rapidly  and  colloquially.  Mrs.  Dreckler, 
telling  Mirabel  to  remain  where  she  was,  joined  the  vehement 
group.  She  saw  that  a  calm  reasonableness  was  needed  to  make 
these  foreigners  understand  the  situation.  She  approached  them 
with  dignity,  her  head  thrown  back,  but  with  a  propitiatory  smile, 
for  they  were,  after  all,  in  the  right  of  it.  But  they  would  not 
heed  her;  they  were  still  too  full  of  ideas  themselves  suddenly  to 
become  willing  listeners.  She  herself  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
an  air  of  calmness  when  she  was  forced  to  speak  so  stridently. 
Finally  she  had  to  shout,  and  all  pretence  of  calmness  vanished. 
Reasonableness  itself  forsook  her  when  it  became  necessary  to 
scream  shrilly,  in  order  that  the  men,  who  would  not  be  quiet, 
should  hear  her  for  their  own  good.  Finally  it  was  Mirabel  who 
had  made  peace.  She  smiled  steadily  at  the  most  vociferous  of 
the  Frenchmen,  until  he,  hat  in  hand,  declared  that  the  damage 
was  a  nothing,  but  nothing  at  all.  The  German,  not  to  be  out- 
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done  in  courtesy,  bowed  stiffly  and  clicked  his  heels.  From  a 
large  letter  case  he  produced  a  pack  of  visiting-cards,  which  he 
dealt  out  to  the  bystanders.  He  gave  Mirabel  a  photograph 
showing  his  wife  on  the  doorstep  of  a  German  home,  a  daughter’s 
head  pillowed  on  each  shoulder.  As  a  reason  for  foreign  travel 
Richard  thought  them  incontrovertible.  So  the  incident  had 
ended  with  Mirabel  talking  fluently  to  the  Frenchmen,  now 
gallant  to  admiration,  and  occasionally  throwing  a  well- 
constructed  German  sentence  to  the  Teuton  whose  saxophonic 
blarings  had  gradually  mellowed  into  throaty  trumpeting. 
Later,  as  they  approached  another  press  of  cars  on  the  road, 
Mirabel  had  said  the  words  that  rubbed  salt  into  his  wounded 
self-esteem :  “  Remember;  the  right,  this  time.”  As  if  a  fellow 
would  do  a  thing  like  that  twice  running !  Afterwards  he  had 
quite  frankly  sulked.  And  she  had  remained  undisturbed,  but 
talked  literature  over  his  head  at  dinner.  He  knew  that  he  was 
being  punished  for  his  ill-humour  but  would  not  lie  down  to  it. 
When  she  spoke  of  enjoying  Pirandello  only  in  the  original 
Italian,  he  had  declared  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  only  read 
Chekov  in  Russian.  He  chuckled  at  the  recollection;  that  had 
brought  her  up  with  a  round  turn !  But  this  was  not  the  way 
to  be  thinking  of  his  lady-love.  He  frowned  ....  but  his  mind 
refused  to  engage  with  that  problem,  and  wandered  off  to  browse 
on  an  encounter  of  the  early  morning. 

He  had  gone  for  his  usual  dip  in  the  sea  before  breakfast. 
Where  a  sandy  road  led  steeply  up  from  the  beach  to  the  esplanade, 
he  had  met  a  fisher-boy  urging  a  decrepit  old  horse  to  draw  a 
cart-load  of  seaweed  up  the  slope.  Good-naturedly  he  had  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  with  his  help  the  horse  had 
struggled  to  the  top  of  the  rise.  The  boy  had  left  the  panting 
animal’s  head  and  come  round  to  thank  Richard  for  his  aid. 
A  handsome  bare-legged  boy,  an  old  felt-hat  crowning  a  flushed 
brown  face :  elfin-eyed,  too  girlish — by  jove  it  was  a  girl !  She 
smiled  at  Richard;  her  eyes  danced;  she  made  to  brush  away  the 
sand  plastered  onto  his  bath-sheet  by  the  cart-wheel.  She 
touched  him;  he  could  still  feel  her  hard  little  hand  on  his  ribs. 
Then  with  a  blush  and  a  tiny  cry  of  dismay,  she  flew  to  the 
horse’s  head  and  urged  him  into  a  lumbering  trot.  And  that 
was  all.  But  this  fleeting  vision  of  a  brown-skinned  fisher-girl, 
this  speechless  meeting  of  a  few  moments,  this  touch  as  of  a 
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bird’s  wing,  had  stirred  Richard  to  breathlessness.  And 
Mirabel  had  not  achieved  that  in  a  year. 

Mrs.  Dreckler  took  a  great  pride  in  Richard.  She  felt  that 
he  was  to  be  relied  upon.  All  her  delving  had  unearthed  no 
peccadilloes,  discovered  no  signs  of  wildness.  She  took  credit 
to  herself  for  steering  Mirabel  through  the  shoals  of  the  fortune- 
hunters,  the  objectionable  and  the  poverty-stricken.  And 
Mirabel  herself  was  proud  of  a  possession  envied  her  by  other 
girls.  Richard  had  always  been  more  pursued  than  pursuing. 
There  was  a  sort  of  baffled  look  in  his  eyes  that  attracted  women, 
a  look  as  of  a  trusting  dog  whose  food  is  inexplicably  withheld. 
She  looked  forward  to  their  marital  relationship  without  either 
trepidation  or  enthusiasm.  She  had  decided  not  to  have  any 
children  for  a  few  years.  But  she  thought  very  little  about  such 
matters.  One  cannot  have  everything,  and  when  the  present 
is  satisfyingly  enjoyable,  the  future  is  not  likely  to  be  particularly 
enticing. 

As  they  all  three  sat  at  breakfast  that  morning,  Mirabel  was 
glad  to  see  Richard  in  good  spirits  again.  But  he  was  more  than 
that,  only  he  could  not  for  decency’s  sake  allow  it  to  appear. 
He  was  feeling  riotously  gay,  and  all  because  he  had  met  his 
beach-fairy  and  had  had  some  talk  with  her.  He  had  found 
her  gambolling  bare-legged  behind  the  sea-weed  laden  cart,  the 
horse  being  led  by  a  pessimistic-looking  man  who  was  her  father. 
For  sheer  good  spirits  she  was  running  rings  round  herself  and 
turning  cartwheels  like  any  abandoned  urchin.  But  she  stopped 
larking  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  approaching — ^Yes,  it  was  a 
glorious  morning,  and  he’d  had  a  splendid  bathe.  No  more 
bacon,  thanks — Georgette  was  her  name,  and  she  and  her  father 
and  brothers  were  going  to  dredge  for  shrimps  after  visiting 

their  stake-nets  at  low  tide  that  evening. - Oh,  golf, 

certainly,  and  home  for  dinner,  pity  to  waste  a  lovely  evening 
at  Paris-Plage.  Nothing  to  do  here.?  Why  he  met  a  family 
of  fisher-folk  this  morning,  who  said  he  could  go  shrimping 
with  them  that  night.  Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  scheme. 
Good  sport,  shrimping — Her  eyes  really  did  dance,  and  were 
sea-grey,  and  her  neck  was  golden  with  the  tiniest  brown  flecks. 
And  she  had  looked  at  him  as  if  she  Uked  him.  And  he  ...  . 
Oh  Lord ! 

“  But  you  must  come,  Mirabel,  shrimping  is  much  better  fun 
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than  reading  Pirandello  in  the  original.  Mirabel,  do  please 
come,  I  want  you  to  come.” 

“  Why  of  course  she’ll  go,  Richard,  won’t  you  dear?” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I’ll  go.” 

Then  quite  suddenly  Richard  hated  her,  and  her  mother,  and 
himself  worst  of  all. 

“  It’ll  probably  rain,”  he  said  dismally,  and  left  the  room 
trembling. 

Mrs.  Dreckler  answered  her  daughter’s  unspoken  comment: 
“  Men  are  often  trying  at  breakfast,  dear,”  she  said  equably, 
and  helped  herself  to  some  more  coffee. 

But  Richard  was  up  and  down  all  day  and  Mirabel  discovered 
an  interest  in  his  moods  of  which  she  had  not  previously  been 
aware.  And  the  study  of  his  moods  led  her  to  a  consideration  of 
the  man  himself.  As  they  stood  waiting  on  the  tee,  while  a 
purple-necked  golfer  flogged  his  way  doggedly  through  the 
rough,  she  wondered  of  what  Richard  was  really  thinking  as  he 
gazed  unseeingly  into  the  middle  distance.  It  came  over  her 
then,  as  it  does  at  times  over  most  people,  in  what  awful  isolation 
each  person  holds  himself  spiritually  inviolate  from  his  nearest 
and  dearest.  It  struck  her  too  how  desirable  Richard  was,  and 
with  a  litde  shiver  came  a  tiny  premonitory  thought  that  she  had 
no  real  hold  over  him,  mentally  or  physically.  Perhaps  she 
would  be  wiser  to — But  an  angry  bellow  from  a  bunker 
stopped  the  train  of  her  thoughts  and  gave  a  grudging  permission 
to  play  through  to  the  green. 

Richard  was  thinking  that  of  course  he  wanted  to  marry 
Mirabel.  The  other  was  a  flash  in  the  pan,  a  mid-summer 
madness,  a  passing  fancy  ....  and  probably  a  minx.  No,  no, 
not  that.  Anyway  the  thing  was  absurd;  how  people  would 
laugh.  But  he  didn’t  laugh,  and  nothing  but  superior  physical 
force  should  prevent  him  from  going  out  shrimping  that  night. 
Let  Mirabel  come  if  she  would,  there  was  nothing  to  hide. 

But  that  hardly  applied  two  hours  later. 

On  the  way  back  they  stopped  for  petrol  at  a  little  farm¬ 
steading,  which  was  also  a  wine-shop,  two  kilometers  outside 
Fort  Mahon.  The  garish  pump  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
old-world,  rather  ruinous  buildings.  Nobody  came  in  answer 
to  their  horn-tooting,  so  Richard  went  into  the  “  barn  ”  to  explore. 
There  stood  Georgette,  tidying  up  a  little  clover-mow.  She 
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had  on  a  sun-bonnet,  and  a  blue  apron,  her  feet 
being  in  clogs.  To  Richard  she  was  more  bewitching  than 
ever.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  all  hot  and  clover-scented  from 
her  work  as  she  was,  and  kissed  her  mouth.  The  roguish  look 
had  vanished  from  her  eyes;  deep  grey  pools,  they  returned  his 
gaze  and  said  all  that  there  was  to  be  said,  more  even  than  her 
answering  kiss.  Speech  was  a  slower  bond  than  looks  between 
them,  for  his  French  was  rudimentary.  He  explained  that 
they  must  go,  because  his  cousin  awaited  him  in  the  car.  They 
left  the  barn  sobered  by  the  sudden  revealment  of  their  emotion; 
the  girl  clattered  into  the  house  to  get  a  key  for  the  pump;  the 
man  went  back  to  the  car  where  Mirabel  waited  impatiently. 
She  said  that  people  should  not  have  petrol-pumps  if  they  could 
not  attend  to  them.  Then  he  had  to  stand  impotently  by  while 
significant  looks  passed  between  his  fiancee  and  his  new-found 
love.  He  knew  misery  then,  and  despised  himself,  even  so 
deeply  as  to  include  his  fine  feelings  for  Georgette.  What  would 
people,  what  above  all,  would  Mrs.  Dreckler  have  to  say  of  a  man 
who  preferred  a  fisher-girl  to  Mirabel.? 

As  he  started  the  car,  he  said,  trying  to  help  out  his  uncertain 
voice  by  the  clash  of  a  clumsy  gear-change :  “  It  is  her  people 
with  whom  we  are  going  shrimping  to-night.” 

Mirabel  looked  back  at  the  blue  figure  standing  by  the  flaming- 
red  petrol  pump. 

“  Dear  Richard,”  she  said  a  moment  later,  and  just  touched 
his  cheek  with  her  fingers.  Richard  tried  to  reply  to  her  rare 
caress  with  a  smile. 

On  their  return  they  found  Mrs.  Dreckler,  who  had  spent  the 
afternoon  shopping,  urgent  to  try  the  effect  of  some  new  wool 
against  Richard’s  golfing-suit.  She  proposed  to  knit  him  a  pair 
of  stockings,  and  her  simple  pleasure  in  the  good  match  she  had 
obtained  touched  him  almost  to  tears.  He  thought  of  her  steady 
kindness,  her  many  presents,  the  motherly  affection  she  had  for 
years  shown  towards  him,  for  Richard  had  few  relatives  and  those 
self-centred.  She  wanted  to  measure  his  foot;  that  was  the 
difficulty  with  hand-knitted  stockings,  to  make  them  a  good  fit 
round  the  foot  and  ankle.  He  looked  down  at  her  ageing  face, 
and  thought  of  how  she  had  worn  herself  out  in  Mirabel’s 
service.  And  he  had  been  hardening  his  heart  to  give  her  a 
stab  in  the  back !  No,  it  was  impossible.  To-morrow  he 
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would  tell  her  that  they  must  leave  Fort  Mahon,  giving  her  just 
an  inkling  of  the  reason.  She  could  be  relied  upon  not  to 
badger  him. 

And  to-night  he  would  show  Georgette  by  his  manner  that 
the  kiss  in  the  barn  had  only  been  light-hearted  folly.  Absurd 
to  read  deep  meanings  into  an  everyday  traffic  of  that  kind. 

During  dinner  his  mind  piled  resolution  on  resolution, 
building  up  a  wall  of  defence  against  the  mental  pictures  that 
would  intrude.  Of  Georgette  turning  cartwheels;  of  her  eyes 
when  he  had  kissed  her;  of  the  feel  of  her  hand  on  his  ribs .  .  . 

He  must  banish  her;  and  his  wall  grew  and  grew  until  when 
at  last  he  and  Mirabel  went  down  to  the  beach,  no  enticing  vision 
of  Georgette  was  able  to  peep  over  his  defences. 

But  they  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards  the  very  moment  he 
clapped  eyes  on  her,  leaving  his  mind  emptied  out  and  his  mouth 
dry.  She  was  wearing  a  boy’s  shirt  and  rolled-up  trousers,  and 
in  place  of  the  old  felt  hat,  a  naval  tam-o-shanter  with  a  red 
pom-pom,  pulled  on  at  the  most  rakish  angle  possible. 

All  for  his  benefit,  he  thought  happily;  yet  she  was  distant 
and  cold,  called  him  m’sieu,  gave  him  a  shrimping  net,  ignored 
Mirabel,  and  splashed  away  to  her  brothers  at  the  stake-net. 
Her  eyes  did  not  dance,  there  was  nothing  roguish  about  her 
mouth.  Miserably  Richard  pushed  his  net  along  the  bottom, 
never  looking  to  see  if  he  caught  anything.  Mirabel  waded  out 
to  the  nets  and  talked  with  the  fishermen,  and  then  with 
Georgette.  Richard  watched  her  anxiously. 

At  last  they  all  left  the  nets  and  began  steadily  to  dredge  for 
shrimps.  The  old  man  gave  to  his  task  an  earnest  patience  that 
allowed  of  no  intermission.  The  younger  men  had  a  greedy 
side-glance  for  Mirabel,  whose  physical  charms  were  as  dazzling 
to  them  as  an  expensive  shop-window  doll  might  be  to  a  gutter¬ 
snipe.  Richard’s  eyes,  now  baffled  to  the  point  of  desperation, 
followed  Georgette.  But  she  would  not  stay  near  him,  or  meet 
his  pleading  looks. 

At  length  he  so  contrived  it  that  they  were  both  shaking  out 
their  nets  into  the  pail  at  the  same  time.  He  was  so  moved  by 
her  nearness  that  he  was  unable  to  say  a  word.  But  as  they 
bent  over  the  bucket  she  hissed  at  him  under  her  breath.  “  You 
cannot  catch  shrimps,  I  hate  you,  go  away  with  your  fiancee!” 
Savagely  she  kicked  over  the  pail,  hurting  his  ankles  and  upsetting 
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the  shrimps  over  his  feet.  “  There,  see  what  you  have  done, 
clumsy  one !”  she  cried,  and  tripped  back  into  the  water,  leaving 
Richard  to  gather  up  the  shrimps  as  best  he  might. 

If  Mirabel  had  not  understood  this  by-play  it  was  not  because 
she  did  not  watch  it;  but  he  was  too  troubled  to  care. 

As  he  knelt  on  the  sand  he  gazed  out  over  the  evening-tinted 
sea.  In  the  foreground  Mirabel  and  Georgette  pushed  their 
dredge-nets  within  a  few  yards  of  one  another.  Mirabel  with 
pinned-up  skirts  was  in  silhouette  at  a  disadvantage  with  his 
slim  brown  sea-urchin.  Mirabel,  a  finished  product  from  her 
gold  shingled  head  to  her  white-skinned  legs,  was  a  polished 
diamond  rather  out  of  place  on  this  sandy  shore,  yet  standing 
for  all  that  his  training,  his  ambitions,  and  his  environment  had 
taught  him  to  find  desirable. 

Georgette,  as  unadorned  and  relevant  to  her  surroundings  as 
a  gleaming  ribbon  of  seaweed,  challenged  all  that  was  in  him  of 
the  natural  man,  appealed  vividly  to  his  sense  of  romance,  revived 
smothered  hopes  of  that  ideal  and  beautiful  life  which  can  be 
lived  with  someone,  somewhere  .  .  . 

The  choice  lay  between  a  many-facetted  diamond,  and  a 
delicately  curved  ribbon  of  seaweed. 

A  warning  cry  from  the  old  man  caused  them  all  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  his  arm,  which  was  pointing  out  to  sea.  The 
fisher-people  knew  at  once  what  they  had  to  deal  with.  On 
this  coast  every  few  years  there  comes  in  at  low-tide  a  wave 
rather  larger  than  the  ordinary.  The  fishermen  say  jokingly  that 
it  is  a  seven  millionth  wave,  and  seriously  believe  it  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  heavy  weather.  But  these  men  knew  that  there  was 
no  real  danger.  Not  so  Richard,  to  whom  the  roaring  of  the 
advancing  wave  sounded  very  menacing.  The  two  girls  were 
equi-distant,  but  Richard  sped  straight  as  an  arrow  to  his  sea- 
urchin.  The  sudden  emergency  had  caused  everybody  to  act  by 
impulse  rather  than  by  reason.  Georgette’s  father,  with  a 
peasant’s  instinct,  made  a  dash  for  his  jacket.  Her  brothers  ran 
towards  Mirabel,  whom  they  pawed  rather  unnecessarily.  The 
wave,  already  broken  on  the  sand-banks  into  many  lines,  came 
frothing  by,  wetting  them  to  the  waist.  They  all  made  shore- 
wards,  Mirabel  angrily  shaking  off  her  two  opportunists. 
Richard  was  carrying  Georgette  in  his  arms.  She  may  have 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  his  jerky  mixture  of  French  and 
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English,  but  his  hold  on  her  was  subject  to  no  language-bar,  and 
his  kisses  could  cross  frontiers.  He  behaved  as  though  none 
but  the  gulls  were  near  to  witness  his  emotion.  With  his  meagre 
French,  he  was  fighting  a  battle  for  his  happiness.  His  fiancee 
was  now  not  his  fiancee;  he  loved  Georgette,  her  he  would  marry 
or  nobody.  She  stroked  his  neck  with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
she  twisted  off  the  top  button  of  his  jacket  .  .  . 

They  all,  except  Mirabel,  who  had  gone  home,  gathered 
together  round  the  ramshackle  cart  which  carried  the  fishing- 
gear.  An  argument  started,  and  lasted  a  long  time.  Richard 
could  only  understand  the  general  sense.  At  first  the  talk  was 
excited  but  peaceable.  When  Richard  had  made  it  clear  that 
his  intentions  were  not  only  matrimonial  but  financial,  a  bitter 
wrangle  broke  out.  Georgette  tried  to  cheapen  her  value  by 
threats  of  what  she  could  do:  it  was  plain  that  she  feared  her 
family’s  greed  would  compromise  her  own  financial  security. 
Richard’s  face  became  whiter  and  whiter  as  he  realized  that  his 
sea-nymph  was  disclosing  the  temper  of  a  fish-wife.  That  petrol- 
pump  at  the  farm-steading  was  no  anomaly.  The  fishermen- 
peasants  who  on  the  sea-marge  won  butter  for  the  bread  earned 
by  dignified  farm-labour,  were  if  anything  more  rapacious  than 
those  who  had  left  these  ideal  occupations  to  seek  gain  in  cities. 
The  father  spoke  fiercely,  avarice  in  his  eye.  He  kept  running 
to  and  from  the  dispirited  horse,  making  in  his  excitement  un¬ 
necessary  adjustments  to  its  harness.  The  sons  fought  viciously 
with  their  sister  over  their  share  in  the  price  to  be  paid  for  her 
body.  And  she,  with  whom  he  had  hoped  to  live  a  life  simple 
and  passionate  as  bread  and  wine,  was  showing  momentarily 
more  plainly  that  her  elfin  looks  covered  a  vulgar  mind  and  a 
common  heart.  He  turned  away  sorrowfully,  never  heeding 
their  cries,  and  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Georgette 
followed  him,  egged  on  by  her  father,  and  tried  every  art  of 
seduction  to  win  him  back.  He  hated  her,  and  he  told  her  so. 

To  think  that  he  had  been  prepared  to  abandon  Mrs.  Dreckler 
and  Mirabel  for  people  like  this ! 

The  moon  was  shining  now  and  made  silver  ladders  across 
the  rising  tide.  Ah !  If  one  could  swim  right  out  to  sea,  open 
one’s  mouth  to  a  bar  of  liquid  moonshine,  and  disappear . 

But  Richard  squared  his  shoulders  and  marched  up  to  the 
hotel,  ready  to  take  his  punishment  like  a  man. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 

All  the  world  has  been  preoccupied  with  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
journey  to  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  was,  it 
would  seem,  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
reception.  No  wonder :  report  gave  the  impression  of  an  ocean 
of  faces  and  arms,  all  lit  up  and  moving  in  a  vast  gesture  of 
welcome.  America’s  hospitality  even  to  the  most  ordinary 
visitor  is  by  all  accounts  illimitable;  the  Americans,  always  good- 
humoured,  feel  their  blood  dancing  with  an  exuberant  prosperity, 
and  they  are  prodigal  of  this  well-being,  flinging  their  tribute 
joyously  to  whatever  touches  their  generous  imagination.  It  was 
no  common  occasion  when  for  the  first  time  a  British  Prime 
Minister  came  on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  but  enthusiasm  was  reinforced  by  the  thought 
that  this  Prime  Minister  was  a  man  after  America’s  own  heart — 
raised  by  his  own  effort  from  the  ranks.  All  this  has  been  seen 
and  felt  in  England,  and  the  manifestation,  accepted  without 
reserve,  has  helped  to  confirm  the  impression  already  produced 
among  Conservatives  that  the  Labour  Government  have  been 
either  very  clever  or  very  fortunate — and  that  it  does  not  greatly 
matter  which.  Among  Mr.  MacDonald’s  own  following  it  has 
generated  a  confidence  that  found  expresssion  in  the  speech  of  one 
of  his  junior  colleagues,  who  said  that,  given  two  or  three  more 
years  of  power.  Labour’s  Chancellor  would  settle  the  whole 
question  of  Europe’s  debt  to  America.  Mr.  MacDonald,  then  on 
his  way  out,  probably  read  that  observation  with  a  wish  that  he 
could  have  pulled  the  colleague’s  coat-tails. 

For,  naturally  enough,  these  occurrences  do  not  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same  light  to  America  as  to  Great  Britain.  America, 
when  it  turns  out  to  line  the  streets  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  honour, 
is  not  thinking  in  terms  of  business :  it  is  simply  obeying  its  own 
traditional  friendly  impulses.  There  is  a  general  desire  in  the 
United  States  for  the  advancement  of  the  world’s  peace,  but  that 
desire  has  a  very  different  quality  from  the  same  emotion  in 
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France,  Belgium,  Germany,  or  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  purely 
philanthropic;  no  remote  shadow  of  apprehension  for  America’s 
own  safety  can  enter  into  it.  If  Mr.  MacDonald’s  visit  meant 
anything  in  particular  to  the  ordinary  American,  it  meant  this : 
Never  again  will  an  American  ship  need  to  heave  to  because  a 
British  war  vessel  has  challenged  her.  The  seas  are  free  now  to 
America  as  they  have  been  free  to  England — and  to  England 
only.  It  was  the  festival  of  Parity,  rather  than  of  Peace;  and 
America  is  fully  aware  that  Parity  is  America’s  concession  to 
the  elder  power.  For  America  could  afford  to  buy  Superiority. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  Americans — Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  one,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  views  which  he  held  are 
still  held  by  a  large  section — who  attach  an  importance  to  the 
idea  of  solidarity  among  English-speaking  peoples;  who  would 
certainly  accept  parity  at  sea  with  England  more  willingly  than 
with  any  other  great  power.  But  in  the  main,  America  is 
concerned  simply  to  secure  what  seems  necessary  for  America, 
and  parity  gives  this.  A  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Scott-Mowrer  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  sets  out  very 
clearly,  for  the  information  of  continental  readers,  how  these 
recent  developments  look  to  an  American.  He  takes  Great 
Britain  to  be  urgently  desirous  of  a  close  understanding  with  the 
United  States.  Successive  measures — abandonment  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  parity, 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  agreement  on  the  question  of  the  British  debt, 
and  finally  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  controversy — all  these 
appear  to  him  to  have  been  dictated  with  a  view  to  some  such 
entente.  But  the  failure  of  the  Naval  Conference  at  Geneva 
made  it  seem  that  after  all  America  showed  no  active  desire  for 
any  form  of  co-operation,  so  a  move  was  made  by  England  in 
the  direction  of  France.  But  the  Anglo-French  naval  com¬ 
promise,  when  rather  brusquely  announced,  came  to  be 
interpreted  in  America  as  an  agreement  against  America. 
English  public  opinion  at  once  declared  itself  against  anything 
that  could  ruffle  American  susceptibilities.  The  result  therefore 
of  Mr.  Baldwin’s — or  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s — advance  to¬ 
wards  France  has  been  to  lead  up  to  Mr.  MacDonald’s  move 
towards  America.  Mr.  Scott-Mowrer  makes  it  quite  plain  that 
the  American  public  sees  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  visit,  not  only  a 
proof  of  England’s  anxiety  for  an  understanding,  but  also  a 
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recognition  of  the  commanding  position  which  the  United  States 
has  newly  attained  in  the  world,  whether  from  the  point  of  view 
of  diplomacy,  of  finance,  or  of  military  considerations.  But  he 
does  not  indicate  that  America  sees  or  desires  any  advantage  for 
America  in  a  closer  union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  for  electoral  reasons — which 
always  govern  America’s  moves  in  foreign  policy — a  reduction 
of  expenditure  on  ships  is  desired.  This  would  improve  President 
Hoover’s  chance  of  a  second  term.  Yet  all  that  we — or  America 
— can  hope  is  the  avoidance  of  increase  rather  than  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  reduction.  The  life  of  capital  ships  is  to  be  lengthened, 
by  common  agreement. — As  to  the  uses  of  the  navies  between 
which  theoretical  parity  is  to  be  established,  in  1936,  there  is  room 
for  some  understanding.  Great  Britain,  being  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  might  feel  called  on  to  use  her  navy  to 
blockade  the  ports  of  a  power  denounced  as  an  aggressor  under 
the  Kellogg  Pact.  The  United  States,  free  from  such  obligations, 
might  conceivably  use  its  naval  power  to  break  such  a  blockade 
in  the  interests  of  its  own  commerce.  Under  present  conditions, 
no  formal  pledge  against  such  action  is  likely  to  be  obtained 
from  the  United  States;  but  it  might  be  admitted  in  argument 
that  the  logic  of  events  would  inevitably  oblige  that  nation  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  fear  of  America’s  making  such  a  blockade 
may  be  dismissed. 

The  revision  of  debts,  tending  to  a  reduction  of  America’s 
legal  claim  by  her  own  consent,  is  advocated  by  certain  eminent 
American  publicists  who  see  without  pleasure  that  whereas  the 
total  payments  made  by  Germany  under  the  head  of  Reparations 
will  not  exceed  27  milliards  of  dollars,  America’s  claim  on  Europe 
for  war  debts  amounts  to  21  milliards,  thus  leaving  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  for  the  work  of  restoring  devastated 
areas.  But  in  Mr.  Scott-Mowrer’s  opinion,  American  feeling  at 
large  is  in  no  way  ripe  for  a  reconsideration  of  America’s  claim. 
The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  English  hopes  of  gratifying 
results  for  the  tax  payer  from  Mr.  MacDonald’s  pilgrimage  are 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

There  is  in  his  opinion  one  circumstance  which  might  cause 
the  friendly  relations  now  established  to  have  a  definite  result. 
The  two  greatest  naval  powers  have  come  to  a  preliminary  under- 
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standing,  designed  to  lead  to  a  general  agreement  including  naval 
powers  of  the  second  rank;  and  invitations  for  a  new  naval 
conference  have  been  accepted  by  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  If 
this  Conference  should  fail  of  its  desired  result  because  these 
powers,  or  some  of  them,  are  opposed  to  what  has  been 
provisionally  agreed,  the  effect  would  be  to  draw  England  and 
America  closer  together — and,  in  short,  would  emphasise  that 
Anglo-Saxon  domination  against  which  Latin  Europe  is  already 
in  revolt. 

For  the  whole  French  press,  and  much  of  the  Italian,  is  already 
convinced  that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  visit  to  America,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Snowden’s  attitude  at  the  Hague,  means 
that  England  is  turning  her  back  on  Europe  and  seeking  to  join 
America  in  her  voluntary  detachment.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  disobliging  things  that  are  being  said :  but  two  facts 
stand  out.  One  is  that  France  and  Italy  refuse  entirely  to 
abolish  the  submarine,  although  America  has  joined  England  in 
advocating  this  course.  The  reason  is  perfectly  simple:  the 
submarine  is  a  much  cheaper  weapon  than  the  surface-craft.  These 
secondary  powers  find  themselves  in  a  world  which  agrees  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  yet  maintains 
mechanical  armaments  whose  expense  can  only  be  met  by  the 
very  rich  States.  England  and  America  outdo  all  competitors 
in  the  provision  of  this  machinery,  and  now  at  the  same  moment 
when  they  agree  to  stand  equal,  at  a  point  bearing  the  relation 
to  10  to  6  as  compared  with  the  next  competitor,  they  further 
propose  that  the  submarine  should  be  abolished.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  greatly  to  enhance  their  relative  effective  superiority 
as  compared  with  the  Mediterranean  powers.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough  to  raise  the  resentment  of  Mediterranean  States,  Lord 
Cecil,  as  a  British  delegate  at  Geneva,  proposed  the  reduction  of 
continental  armies.  Not  unnaturally  the  French  regard  this  as 
a  move  directed  against  the  provision,  on  which  in  their  opinion 
their  security  rests,  exactly  as,  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  own  words, 
the  security  of  England  is  held  by  the  English  people  to  rest  on 
the  British  fleet.  It  is  quite  clear  that  at  least  until  the  whole 
civilised  world  is  pledged  to  some  effective  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  the  world — in  other  words,  until  America  has  entered 
the  League  of  Nations  and  has  agreed  to  organise  international 
sanctions  for  the  international  peace — the  Continent  will  not 
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abandon  or  limit  its  usage  of  conscription,  nor  will  it  abandon 
that  maritime  weapon  which,  in  its  belief,  does  most  to  secure 
free  transit  for  its  divided  forces  across  the  Mediterranean.  This 
power  of  free  movement  is  even  more  vital  to  France  than  to 
Italy. 

The  result  of  all  these  facts  is  very  definitely  a  continental 
drawing  together,  in  answer  to  England’s  movement  away  from 
that  grouping  which  made  Locarno.  In  all  camps  of  the  French 
press  M.  Briand’s  idea  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  begins  to  be 
seriously  discussed;  and  this  goes  with  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  England’s  place  would  be  inside  such  a  combination. 
But  there  is  no  hesitation  at  all  in  foreseeing  an  economic  alliance 
between  France  and  Germany — which  would  certainly  involve 
closer  political  relations.  The  truth  is  that  France,  the  centre  of 
continental  Europe,  finds  itself  cut  off  from  England  not  only 
by  the  rate  of  exchange — for  that  makes  the  same  difficulty  with 
Spain  for  example — but  by  the  whole  standard  of  living.  Every¬ 
where  on  the  continent  people  are  des  gens  modestes — even  as 
compared  with  England,  where  on  the  whole  the  standard  of 
living  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  United  States  than  anything  to  be 
found  on  the  continent.  To  almost  all  observers  on  France,  the 
natural  evolution  for  England  appears  to  be  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
old  idea  of  an  Imperial  Tariff  Union;  yet  everyone  in  England 
realises  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  approaching  a  project 
which  needs  the  acceptance  of  a  tax  on  food  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  the  Labour  Party,  for  all  its  courage,  that  will  or  can 
propose  such  a  measure;  and  owing  to  their  clear  perception  of 
this  fact,  the  statesmen  in  the  Labour  Party  probably  see  clearer 
than  anyone  else  in  Europe  that  there  is  no  line  of  approach  to 
the  desired  end,  except  through  the  League  of  Nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  must  also  know  that  without  America  the 
League  of  Nations  can  never  seriously  work.  No  doubt  in  their 
hearts  they  believe  it  their  special  mission  to  bring  America  into 
the  fold;  and  there  is  this  to  be  said :  If  the  United  States  agreed 
to  come  in,  the  American  instinct  for  organisation  would  lead  to 
a  prompt  adoption  of  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  make  the 
League  a  working  piece  of  machinery. 

In  so  far  then  as  the  Labour  Government’s  attempt  to  establish 
solidarity  with  the  United  States  is  successful,  England  may  be 
said  to  be  working  for  Europe  even  when  she  appears  to  turn 
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her  back  on  it.  Mr.  Henderson  is  entitled  to  argue  that  when  a 
naval  agreement  is  negotiated  with  America,  he  is  bringing 
America  at  least  to  the  League’s  door;  for  that  agreement  of  two 
powers  is  only  preliminary  to  a  conference  of  five  nations,  and  the 
purpose  of  that  conference  again  is  “  to  take  steps  which  will 
facilitate  the  task  of  the  League’s  Preparatory  Commission  on 
Disarmament,  and  of  the  General  Conference  which  must 
follow.” 

But  there  is  more.  The  United  States  has  already  waived  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  so  far  as  to  agree  that  the  League  has  the  right 
to  intervene  between  States  of  Latin  America;  it  has  accepted 
the  International  Standing  Court  of  Justice;  it  has  signed  the 
Kellogg  Pact.  It  is  now  faced  with  a  contradiction  between  its 
claim  to  the  full  rights  of  a  neutral,  and  its  signature  to  the 
Kellogg  Pact.  Under  that  Pact  all  war  of  aggression  is  declared 
to  be  immoral.  There  is  now  judicial  organisation  provided  to 
decide  whether  aggression  has  been  committed.  If  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  that  there  has  been  aggression,  what  becomes  the  position 
of  a  great  neutral  power  towards  the  immoral  aggressor?  Can 
the  neutral,  which  as  a  signatory  of  the  Pact  declares  the 
aggression  immoral,  nevertheless  honestly  provide  the  aggressor 
with  munitions  or  other  sinews  of  war?  Americans  as  a  nation 
are  not  prone  to  elude  the  ethical  consequences  of  their  pledged 
bond,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  Kellogg  Pact,  their  own  creation, 
has  involved  them  in  certain  responsibilities  towards  and  along 
with  the  less  isolated  nations.  Yet  a  door  should  be  either  open 
or  shut.  At  present,  as  neutrals,  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
legal  right  to  defeat  economic  penalties  which  members  of  the 
League  seek  to  impose  upon  a  transgressor  of  the  Kellogg  Pact. 
That  right  if  exercised  would  be  exercised  to  put  money  into 
American  purses.  It  is  not  believable  that  Mr.  Hoover’s 
Government  or  any  conceivable  government  of  the  United  States 
would  stand  for  this;  yet,  while  that  door  is  left  ajar,  the  general 
sense  of  security  will  be  lessened  because  the  chance  that  an 
aggressor  may  find  countenance  outside  the  League  remains, 
with  no  guarantee  against  it  but  a  presumption  from  the  general 

character  of  the  American  people. 

*  *  * 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  were  agitating  Europe  when  its 
insecure  repose  was  shaken  by  the  news  of  Herr  Stresemann’s 
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death.  There  was  no  doubt  how  that  evil  tidings  would  be 
received  in  England;  but  it  has  been  striking  to  observe  how 
general  and  how  sincere  were  the  tributes  paid  in  France.  The 
French  had  learnt  to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  men  who 
were  reconstituting  a  Europe  in  which  society  could  breathe 
freely;  and  at  the  present  moment  they  do  not  feel  able  to  count 
securely  that  his  successor  will  have  the  determination,  or  if  he 
has  the  determination,  will  have  the  power,  to  continue 
Stresemann’s  building.  It  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Snowden’s 
outburst  has  shaken  equally  their  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
Locarno  will  be  continued ;  for  they  see  in  Locarno  the  most  real 
step  taken  since  the  war  to  an  establishment  of  peace,  and  they 
regard  it  as  the  work  of  three  men,  of  whom  only  M.  Briand 
remains  active.  They  may  yet  learn  to  count  on  Mr.  Henderson ; 
but  Mr.  Snowden’s  startling  personality  has  somewhat  thrown 
into  the  shade  his  less  dramatic  colleague.  In  regard  to  Germany, 
the  French  hold  that  at  least  Herr  Stresemann’s  death  has  over¬ 
awed  opposition  to  his  policy  in  a  way  that  his  own  eloquence 
could  scarcely  have  achieved.  Germany  is  now  invited  by  the 
Nationalists  to  vote  against  the  compromise  he  had  effected, 
which  ensured  reduction  of  the  annual  payments,  and  immediate 
evacuation.  Men  begin  to  ask  whether,  if  Stresemann’s  work  is 
destroyed  when  he  is  not  there  to  defend  it,  Germany  may  not 
find  the  foreign  trcx)ps  moving  in  again,  to  enforce  the  larger 
payments. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Henderson  has  decided  to  renew  ordinary  diplomatic 
relations  with  Moscow  and  the  Russians  have  carried  their  point; 
for  they  demanded  that  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  should 
precede  discussion  of  debts  and  of  pledges  against  subversive 
propaganda  in  Great  Britain.  A  commentary  on  the  possible 
consequences  has  been  provided  by  events  in  Paris.  There,  an 
envoy  from  the  Tcheka  descended  upon  the  Russian  embassy, 
established  himself  with  certain  myrmidons,  and  proceeded  to  a 
catechism  of  M.  Bessedowsky,  Counsellor  to  the  Embassy — the 
Ambassador  being  then  absent.  M.  Bessedowsky,  apparently  in 
an  ordinary  conversation,  expressed  some  disapproval  of  Moscow’s 
internal  policy,  especially  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  the 
peasants.  Then,  said  the  representative  of  the  Tcheka,  you  are 
in  a  state  of  heresy  and  must  return  to  Moscow  to  give  an  account 
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of  yourself.  M.  Bessedowsky  thereupon  decided  that  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  his  health  to  fly,  but  on  attempting  to  leave  the 
Embassy  he  was  confronted  by  myrmidons  with  revolvers,  who 
told  him  that  he  was  under  arrest  and  must  remain  in  his  room. 
Pretending  to  acquiesce,  he  bolted  through  a  back  door  into  the 
Embassy’s  garden,  escaladed  its  uncomfortably  high  wall,  and 
found  himself  on  the  free  soil  of  France;  but  unhappily  this 
adjacent  garden  belonged  to  a  house  whose  inmates  were  in  the 
provinces,  and  he  had  to  renew  his  gymnastics,  till  finally, 
reaching  the  street,  he  made  his  way  to  the  police,  and  put  himself 
under  their  protection.  He  also  requested  that  his  wife  and 
children  should  be  brought  away  from  the  Embassy — where  they 
were  still  under  Russian  jurisdiction.  The  representative  of  the 
Tcheka,  after  the  usage  common  to-day  in  Russia,  proposed  to 
hold  M.  Bessedowsky ’s  family  as  hostages,  till  finally  the  French 
police  took  the  strong  measure  of  forcing  their  way  in,  in  disregard 
of  diplomatic  privilege.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  may  not  find  itself  obliged  to  commit  some  similar  breach 
of  international  etiquette  in  London.  Meanwhile,  the  Parisian 
press  asks  with  some  insistence  why  it  should  be  considered 

necessary  to  prolong  the  presence  of  such  national  guests. 

*  #  * 

Since  these  notes  were  written  in  France,  it  may  be  well  to 
set  down  two  of  the  occurrences  which  have  most  interested  the 
French  during  these  past  weeks.  First  comes  the  astonishing 
story  of  a  swindler  who  for  many  years  masqueraded  as  the 
Marquis  de  Champaubert,  and  who  falling  on  evil  times  saw  no 
resource  but  Uterature.  He  decided  to  write  his  memoirs,  and, 
having  fully  realised  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  skilful 
publicity,  set  out  to  become  a  nine  day’s  wonder.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  buried  alive  with  a  tube  leading  from  his  coffin 
to  the  air;  then  typewritten  letters  were  despatched  to  suitable 
persons,  purporting  to  come  from  the  “  Knights  of  justice  ”  {Les 
Cheveliers  de  Themis)  a  supposed  organisation  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  criminals.  (It  is  evident  that  the  faux  Marquis  had 
devoted  some  study  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace).  These 
letters  stated  where  the  body  would  be  found,  with  the  further 
detail  that  death  had  purposely  been  made  lingering.  The 
expectation  was  that  police  enquiry  would  lead  to  investigation 
within  some  twenty-four  hours;  meanwhile  a  confederate  had 
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been  ordered  to  attend  and  pour  some  refreshment  down  the 
tube.  However,  the  staff-work  went  wrong,  and  when  disinter¬ 
ment  took  place,  the  poor  man  was  dead  in  good  earnest;  and 
the  publicity  achieved  went  for  nothing,  since  his  Memoirs  were 
not  even  written.  The  accomplice  is  being  tried  for  homicide 
due  to  carelessness. 

The  second  story  is  much  better  worth  telling.  M.  Alain 
Gerbault,  a  French  yachtsman,  set  out  in  1924  to  sail  his  little 
cutter,  the  Eire  crest  (36  ft.  long),  round  the  world  single-handed. 
The  various  stages  of  his  Odyssey  have  been  recounted  by  him 
in  separate  volumes,  of  which  the  first  described  his  passage  from 
Gibraltar  to  New  York,  during  which  he  was  for  loi  days  alone 
at  sea.  The  second  carried  him  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
as  far  as  Tahiti.  The  South  Sea  islands  detained  him  for  long, 
partly  by  choice,  but  partly  of  necessity,  for  he  was  wrecked 
among  them  and  had  to  re-fit  with  assistance  from  a  French 
gunboat;  and  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  last  July  that  he  entered 
Havre,  after  an  adventure  spread  over  five  years — of  which  two 
were  passed  actually  alone  on  ocean  journeys.  His  three 
volumes  make  excellent  reading.  Meanwhile  the  Firecrest  lies 
somewhere  by  the  Quays  of  Paris,  where  is  also  to  be  seen  the 
Roald  Amundsen,  the  reproduction  of  an  old  Viking  dragon 
ship,  in  which  the  young  Norsemen  who  built  her  have  faced 
the  sea  like  their  ancestors. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Duff  Cooper’s  article  is  so  full  of  delightfully 
clear-headed  honesty  and  common-sense  that  his 
recent  political  defeat  at  the  polling  booth  is  com¬ 
pletely  explained.  But  is  he  not  in  error  when  he 
suggests  that  the  Labour  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  a  Jingo  of  the  same  rollicking,  bounding  (if  the 
printer  spells  it  bounder  I  shall  not  object).  Rule 
Britannia  type  which  was  Lord  Palmerston’s  ideal  in 
diplomatic  life?  Personally,  I  happen  to  believe  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  the  French  nation  is  the  highest 
form  of  culture  that  civilisation  has  produced.  Yet 
it  gave  one  quite  exquisite  joy  when  the  man  from 
Yorkshire  (a  most  inferior  place)  taught  the  French 
such  a  sound  lesson  at  the  Hague.  That  lesson  I 
take  it  was,  roughly  this :  “  If  you  (the  French  and 
Germans)  are  going  to  be  so  barbaric  as  to  spend 
your  time  in  wars  of  revenge  and  conquest  then  you 
must  pay  for  them  out  of  your  own  Treasury.”  That 
refined  sentiment  is  not  Jingoism.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  wisest  diplomatic  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  European  history.  Mr.  Snowden  is  clearly 
a  better-educated  man  than  most  of  his  predecessors; 
and  it  seems  that  he  has  at  last  realised  that  a  large 
part  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  has  been  the 
lamb-like  stupidity  with  which  English  money  has 
been  supplied  as  subsidies  to  half-savage  rulers  who 
were  trying  to  steal  each  other’s  lands.  There  is  no 
use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  plain  historical  fact  that 
France  and  Germany — their  rulers,  not  their  peoples 
— have  been  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
squabbling  over  Alsace  and  Lorraine  since  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun  in  the  ninth  century.  Mr.  Snowden  was 
not  a  Jingo,  but  a  cultured  gentleman,  when  he  quite 
gently  hinted  at  the  Hague  that  England  has  now 
better  use  for  her  money  than  encouraging  these 
unseemly  international  disturbances.  He  was  acting 
the  part  of  the  sincere  friend  of  all  the  best  people 
in  both  France  and  Germany.  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  calls 
that  Jingoism.  I  suggest  that  it  is  well-bred  manners 
in  diplomacy  at  last. 

G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 

Middle  Temple, 

E.C.  4. 
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Study  of  a  Patriot 


SIR  CECIL  SPRING  RICE.  The  Letters 

and  Friendships  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice. 

A  Record  edited  by  Stephen  Gwynn. 

(Constable  Co.  2  volumes.  42/-). 
Of  how  few  books  can  one  say  that  they 
are  wholly  delightful?  And  of  how  few 
men?  Yet  here  is  a  book  of  which  one 
can  and  must  say  it;  and  here  is  a  man. 
Cecil  Spring  Rice  (“  Springy  ”  to  his  many 
intimate  friends)  was  gifted  with  ample 
intellectual  endowments,  and  was  set  to  a 
work  in  life  exactly  fitted  to  his  abilities. 
With  a  great  talent  for  affairs  he  had  a 
genius  for  friendship,  and  the  proofs  of 
lx)th  lie  before  us  in  these  letters. 

Spring  Rice  was  fortunate  in  serving 
his  apprenticeship  at  the  Foreign  Office 
under  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  room.  His  first 
post  abroad  (from  1886,  with  brief  intervals, 
until  1895)  was  at  Washington :  and  as 
Ambassador  at  Washington  during  the  fate¬ 
ful  years  1913  to  1918  he  closed  his  active 
service.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1917  the 
War  Cabinet  decided,  in  view  of  the 
intricate  financial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  anticipate 
Spring  Rice’s  retirement,  and  appointed 
Lord  Reading  to  take  over  his  job. 

That  the  message  of  recall,  conveyed  by 
telegram,  came  as  a  painful  surprise  to 
Spring  Rice  is  not  concealed  by  the  skilful 
and  tactful  editor  of  these  volumes.  No 
word  of  querulous  complaint  escaped  the 
lips  of  Spring  Rice  himself,  but  speaking  at 
Ottawa  after  his  final  departure  from 
Washington,  he  confessed  that  he  felt 
deeply  the  loss  of  his  work,  a  loss  to  him 
“  immense  and  irreparable.”  Senator 
Lodge,  an  intimate  friend,  believed  and 
said  that  ”  the  cessation  of  his  work  and 
responsibilities  .  .  .  caused  a  reaction  and 
a  loss  of  will  to  live,  as  they  term  it  now, 
which  in  the  old  days  used  to  be  termed 
a  broken  heart.”  So,  indeed  it  was.  Spring 
Rice  died  suddenly  at  Government  House, 
Ottawa,  on  February  14th,  1918.  Mr.  (now 


Earl)  Balfour  had  indited  a  fine  tribute 
to  his  work — to  his  **  unfailing  judgment 
and  unwearied  forbearance  at  a  time  when  a 
single  false  step  might  have  had  the  most 
serious  consequences  for  the  cause  which 
he  represented.”  Unfortunately  Spring  Rice 
did  not  live  to  receive  it.  It  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  on  record,  and  expresses  the  more  than 
well-earned  gratitude  of  his  country. 

These  volumes  will  live  as  literature;  for 
letters  more  delightful  have  never  passed 
from  friend  to  friend.  Nor  will  any 
future  historian  of  these  pregnant  times  be 
able  to  ignore  them.  Spring  Rice  was 
at  Berlin,  in  the  days  when  the  young 
Kaiser  had  but  lately  dropped  the  old 
pilot,  and  was  beginning  to  assert  his  own 
personality  in  European  politics  (1895-8). 
He  was  Secretary  of  Embassy  in  St. 
Petersburg  (1903-6)  when  Russia  reeled 
under  the  shock  of  her  defeat  by  Japan, 
and  when  domestic  revolution  first  reared 
its  head.  He  was  Minister  at  Teheran 
when  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  was 
signed — and,  wholly  loyal  as  he  was  to  his 
country  and  his  chief  (Sir  Edward,  now 
Lord,  Grey),  he  could  not  but  feel  for 
Persia.  He  was  Ambassador  at  Washing¬ 
ton  from  1913  till  near  the  end  of  the  war 
(January  1918). 

It  is  on  this  final  episode  in  his  career 
that  public  interest  will  concentrate;  and 
on  which  criticism  may  fasten.  It  has  in¬ 
deed  fastened  already.  Mr.  Gwynn  writes : 
“  Since  the  publication  of  Colonel  House’s 
Papers  we  arc  faced  with  the  fact  that 
House  regarded  the  British  Ambassador  as 
ill-fitted  for  his  post  in  such  a  time.  This 
judgment  cannot  be  ignored  because 
House  was  the  most  confidential  adviser 
and  agent  of  President  Wilson.  Access  to 
the  President  was  impossible  because  of 
Wilson’s  deliberate  self-seclusion;  yet 
authority  and  initiative  were  concentrated 
in  the  President’s  person.  If  Spring  Rice 
was  to  conciliate  or  influence.  Colonel 
House  was  the  most  important  person 
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without  his  reach.  Now  the  Papers  make 
it  plain  that  the  intercourse  between  these 
two  was  stormy.  It  was.  Nor  are  the 
reasons  far  to  seek.  Wilson’s  attitude 
towards  the  war,  and  towards  the  com- 
baunts,  particularly  his  view  that  it  was 
“  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other  ” 
could  not  fail  to  be  irritating  to  an 
Englishman  who  was  convinced  that 
Germany  had  a  monopoly  of  moral  de¬ 
linquency.  On  the  other  hand,  House 
believed  that  Spring  Rice’s  well-known 
friendship  with  Republican  leaders  like 
Roosevelt  and  Senator  Lodge  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  poisoning  the  mind  of 
the  British  Ambassador  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  which  he  was  accredited.  As  a 
fact,  during  these  critical  days  Spring 
Rice  as  Mr.  Gwynn  says,  “  Cut  himself 
severely  off  from  intercourse  from  Roose¬ 
velt”,  though  not  from  Lodge,  whom  he 
was  entitled  to  approach  as  a  Senator. 
None  the  less  House’s  suspicions,  though 
unjustified,  were  not  unnatural,  nor  did 
they  ease  the  situation. 

But  with  all  this  Mr.  Gwynn  is  surely 
right  in  insisting  that  “  for  sheer  power  of 
divination  and  accuracy  of  forecasts, 
which  were  the  most  essential  qualities  in 
that  particular  crisis  in  British-American 
relation,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  Spring 
Rice’s  periodic  reviews  of  the  American 
situation.”  For  example,  when  Wilson 
and  House  began  to  develop  the  idea  of 
an  organisation  which  should  impose 
permanent  peace  on  the  world.  Spring 
Rice  at  once  warned  his  Government  that 
the  public  opinion  of  America  would  never 
consent  to  “  guarantee  the  sanctions  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  such  a  League  effective.” 
Spring  Rice  proved,  of  course,  to  be 
absolutely  right  in  his  forecast.  He  was 
right,  too,  in  his  perception  that  Wilson,  if 
he  acted  at  all,  would  act  only  when  he 
saw  that  the  mind  of  America  was  defi¬ 
nitely  made  up.  To  watch  and  to  interpret 
the  American  opinion,  rather  than  the 
President’s,  was,  therefore,  the  supreme 
function  of  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington.  That  function  Spring  Rice 
performed  with  unfailing  perspicacity. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


PETER  THE  GREAT,  by  Stephen 

Graham.  Ernest  Benn.  21/-. 

As  an  adventurous  traveller  and  observer, 
Mr.  Stephen  Graham  is  well  known.  This 
is  his  first  excursion  into  the  field  of  history. 
It  cannot  be  called  a  success. 

The  publisher’s  note  sums  up  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  under  which  Mr.  Graham 
seems  to  have  written  this  book.  “  Con¬ 
temporary  interest  shifts  from  Peter  the 
Empire  Builder  to  Peter  the  Man  ”. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
That  Russians  differ  infinitely  in  their 
estimate  of  Peter’s  work  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  They  are  at  one  in  recognizing 
its  vast  importance;  they  are  more 
interested  than  ever  before  to  examine  and 
assess  the  significance  of  that  tremendous 
reign. 

It  is  impossible  to  visualize  the  man 
apart  from  his  task.  An  attempt  to 
separate  biography  from  history  must  fail. 
From  1697  onwards  Russia’s  life  is  Peter’s. 
But  here  are  scores  of  pages  about  Peter’s 
alleged  Sadism,  about  his  buffooneries, 
about  his  debauches  for  every  paragraph 
that  deals  with  his  reforms.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  biographer’s  concern  is  with 
psychology.  But  his  reforms  are  as  much 
part  of  Peter  as  his  epileptic  fits.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Graham’s  method  is  cari¬ 
cature. 

Peter  was  one  of  the  most  active  men 
who  ever  lived.  He  can  only  be  compared 
with  Napoleon.  How  would  a  biography 
of  Napoleon  appear  which  concentrated  on 
his  “  private  ’  life,  upon  his  moody  youth, 
upon  his  relations  with  La  Walewska  or 
Josephine? 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Graham  has 
written  from  “  original  sources  He  doef 
not  give  a  single  reference  and  his  pages 
abound  in  glaring  mistakes.  But  beside 
his  capital  defect  of  vision  we  can  almost 
forgive  these  things.  His  point  of  view 
is  wilfully  limited.  This  is  a  lively  dis¬ 
tortion  of  history;  nothing  more. 

Igor  Vinogradoff. 
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An  Imperial  Idealist 


THE  APOLOGIA  OF  AN  IM¬ 
PERIALIST.  Forty  years  of  Empire 

Policy.  By  W.  A.  S.  Hcwins.  2  vols. 

Constable  O’  30/' 

Mr.  Hewins,  whose  first  conspicuous 
public  service  was  the  organisation  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  is  regarded 
by  orthodox  economists  as  one  who  has 
fallen  from  grace.  In  this  Apologia  he 
begins  by  telling  us  how  this  lapse 
occurred.  He  looked  out  upon  a  changing 
world,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  its 
economic  salvation  could  not  be  wrought 
by  the  rigid  applicadon  of  the  dogmas  of 
Free  Trade  and  laissez  faire.  He  looked 
round  for  other  means,  and  found  what  he 
sought  in  the  old  Mercandle  System.  Here 
was  polidcal  economy  in  its  true  sense  of 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  statecraft,  a 
system  not  inspired  by  abstract  aims  but 
having  a  very  pracdcal  object :  “  the 

creadon  of  an  industrial  and  commercial 
state  in  which  by  encouragement  or  res¬ 
traint  imposed  by  the  soverign  authority 
private  and  secdonal  interests  should  be 
made  to  promote  nadonal  strength  and 
efficiency.” 

The  principle  underlying  the  Mercandle 
System,  with  its  rejecdon  of  the  method  of 
free  compeddon  and  its  insistance  on  other 
aims  than  the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth, 
seemed  to  him  applicable  to  the  problems 
facing  the  Bridsh  Empire,  which  was 
threatened  with  disrupdon  by  the  growing 
sense  of  separate  nadonality  in  the 
Dominions  and  the  economic  pressure  of 
countries  which,  like  Germany  or  the 
United  States,  had  adapted  their  economic 
policy  to  the  changed  condidons  of 
industry  and  commerce.  The  correct  line 
of  policy  for  English  statesmen,  he  main¬ 
tains,  was  not  to  cling  to  old  theories,  but 
to  invesdgate  the  new  condidons,  organize 
the  Bridsh  Empire,  make  the  states  com¬ 
posing  it  an  ordered  comity  of  nadons 
united  in  allegiance  to  the  Bridsh  Crown, 
and,  beyond  this,  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
close  reladons  with  foreign  countries  by 
treades  which  should  as  far  as  possible 


realise  higher  aims  than  the  mere  pursuit 
of  wealth. 

Certainly  this  is  no  mean  ideal,  since  it 
envisages  not  only  a  united  Empire,  but  a 
united  world;  and  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  will  not  be  about  the 
ideal  but  about  the  methods  of  its  realisa- 
don.  Cobden  saw  in  universal  free  trade 
the  uldmate  guarantee  of  peace;  the 
method  of  Mr.  Hewins’  neo-Mer^antilis-  * 
mus — as  the  admiring  Germans  dubbed 
it — is  that  of  sciendfic  tariffs,  preferendal 
dudes  mutually  conceded  by  the  states 
within  the  Empire,  and  commercial 
treades  with  those  without.  Neither 
method  has  yet  found  favour,  and  the 
result  is  disquiedng. 

The  varied  interest  of  this  book  can  only 
be  suggested  here.  It  is  an  autobiography, 
insofar  as  the  author  details  his  own 
aedvides  as  lecturer,  writer,  organiser, 
polidcian,  and  pilot  to  polidcians  at  sea  in 
an  economic  fog.  It  is,  above  all,  a  history 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  movement,  of  which 
Mr.  Hcwins  was,  if  not  the  only  begetter, 
at  least  the  most  authoritative  oracle;  and, 
since  it  carries  us  behind  the  scenes,  we 
arc  able  to  sec  what  obstacles  this  move¬ 
ment  encountered  not  only  from  its 
enemies  but  from  its  friends.  Mr.  Hcwins, 
for  instance,  complains  that  while  the  j 
typical  Labour  man  will  take  any  amount  . 
of  trouble  to  master  a  subject,  the  Con- 
servadve  polidcian  likes  to  have  the 
economic  aspects  of  some  complicated 
quesdon  summed  up  in  a  ten  minutes’ 
conversadon.  It  was  naturally  irritadng  , 
when  polidcians  of  this  type,  mistaking  | 
what  WPS  meant  by  Tariff  Reform, 
preached  sheer  Protecdon.  This,  together 
with  the  misrepresentadons  of  avowed 
opponents,  wrought  untold  harm  to  the 
cause.  The  clecdon  1923,  says  Mr. 
Hewins,  was  lost  on  issues  which  neither 
Chamberlain  himself,  nor  Balfour,  nor 
Stanley  Baldwin’s  Advisory  Board,  had 
ever  dreamed  of  raising. 

For  the  general  reader  the  second 
volume,  which  covers  the  period  of  the 
War,  will  probably  be  of  most  interest.  Mr. 
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Hewins,  who  as  organiser  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  a  vast  amount  of  statis¬ 
tical  information  at  command,  and  was,  in 
general,  a  man  of  experience  and  ideas, 
was  consulted  by  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
and  from  1917  to  1919  he  held  office  as 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  copious  extracts  from  his  diary  which 
he  publishes  thus  carry  us  behind  the 
scenes,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
spectacle  revealed  is  not  very  edifying.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  succinct  account  of  it  can  be 
given  by  quoting  his  own  statement,  that 
giving  advice  to  Ministers  was  like 
“  shouting  into  chaos.”  In  giving  to  the 
world  the  often  derogatory  esdmates  of 
public  men  jotted  down  in  his  diary  he  is 
but  following  the  mcxlern  fashion,  though 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  leaving  popu¬ 
lar  idols  on  their  pedestals.  But,  on 
occasion,  the  observations  and  forecasts  in 
his  diary  are  singularly  shrewd.  In  one 
case,  however,  which  is  not  without  signi¬ 
ficance  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole 
question  of  neo-Mercantilism  as  a 
basis  of  international  organisation  and 
peace,  the  entry  in  his  diary  suggests  ftxxl 
for  thought.  Under  date  of  29th  January, 
1917,  he  says  that  the  plan  for  organizing 
the  economic  strength  of  the  Empire  after 
the  War,  in  consultation  with  the 
Dominions,  must  be  done  through  the 
Tariff  Commission,  if  it  is  to  be  in  time, 
since  ”  the  Berlin  Committee  is  hard  at 
work  with  its  plans  for  circumventing  our 
design  and  carrying  through  their  own 
Central  European  plans.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  negotiations  for  the  commercial 
rapprochement  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  were  not  seriously  begun 
until  July,  and  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  delegates  at  Vienna,  on  the  23rd,  the 
president.  Dr.  Richter,  gave  as  the  reason 
for  urgency  that  “  at  the  end  of  the  war 
the  Powers  of  the  Entente  would  open  an 
acute  economic  war  against  the  Central 
Powers.”  Even  under  the  pressure  of  this 
threat  the  negotiations  dragged  on,  and  the 
treaty  establishing  the  Central  European 
customs  area  was  not  signed  till  nth 
October,  1918 — just  a  month  before  the 
Armistice.  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
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MARCO  POLO.  The  Most  Noble  and 
Famous  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  together 
with  the  Travels  of  Nicolo  de’  Conti. 
Edited  by  N.  M.  Penzer,  M.A.  Argonaut 
Press.  42/-  net. 

The  triumph  of  those  who  build  better 
than  they  know  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure; 
and  there  is  no  better  example  of  its  surety 
than  the  case  of  Marco  Polo,  the  famous 
Venetian  traveller.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
pretended  that  he  underrated  his  service  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  ‘‘  strange  and 
marvellous  things  of  the  world  ”,  for  he 
claimed  at  the  outset  that,  since  the  dawning 
of  the  Christian  era,  “  there  hath  been  no 
man,  Christian  nor  Heathen,  that  hathe 
come  to  the  knowledge  and  sight  of  so 
many  divers,  marvellous  and  strange  things 
as  I  have  seene  and  hearde.”  Nevertheless, 
even  he,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his 
dreams,  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the 
perennial  interest  which  posterity  would 
take  in  his  pioneer  travels,  or  the  produc¬ 
tion,  six  hundred  years  after  the  event,  of 
this  sumptuous  and  elaborately  documented 
recension  of  his  faithful  effort  “  in  mani¬ 
festing  and  declaring  the  truth.” 

This  is  indeed  a  thoroughly  notable  piece 
of  editorship,  upon  which  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  The 
format  of  the  volume  is  superb  :  the  printing 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  on 
delicate  Japan  vellum,  the  fine  series  of 
maps,  based  upon  the  cartography  of  Sir 
Aurel  Stein  by  Miss  Heath,  and  the 
laboriously  detailed  introduction  and  notes 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  N.  M.  Penzer,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  render  it  a  memorable  and 
permanent  addition  to  the  growing  library 
of  Polian  literature.  Finally,  the  fact  that 
the  reprint  appears  after  the  publication  of 
Professor  L.  F.  Benedetto’s  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject,  issued  in  Florence  last  year, 
has  enabled  the  editor  to  record  an  increase 
in  the  known  MSS.  from  78  to  138  different 
versions,  and  in  particular  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  text  of  the  most  notable  MS.,  fr.  in6, 
the  worth  of  which  has  been  thoroughly 
vindicated  by  modern  palaeography. 

Mr.  Penzer’s  edition  has  a  further  interest 
in  that  it  reprints  for  the  first  time  an 
Elizabethan  translation  of  the  Travels  by 
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John  Frampton  (1579)  of  which  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  two  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  in  the  library  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  This  version  was  made  from  the 
Castilian  of  Rodrigo  Fernandez  de 
Santaella,  founder  of  the  University  of 
Seville,  and  has  a  peculiarly  rich  and  racy 
flavour,  which  its  latest  editor  has  happily 
preserved  by  adhering  to  the  original 
Elizabethan  spelling  and  punctuation.  Of 
Frampton  himself  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  lived  for  many  years  in  Spain,  re¬ 
turned  to  England  about  1576,  and  occupied 
his  leisure  by  translating  a  number  of 
Spanish  works  into  English.  Mr.  Penzer 
has  done  good  service  to  his  memory  by 
recalling  his  industry  and  taste  to  the 
recognition  of  another  age. 

The  full  and  scholarly  notes  of  the 
present  edition  are  relegated  to  an  appendix, 
where  they  may  be  conveniently  consulted 
by  readers  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  text  to  appreciate  a 
collation  of  the  various  MSS.,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  additions  and  omissions 
which  the  translator  permitted  himself  in 
the  performance  of  his  task.  Marco  Polo, 
as  Mr.  Penzer  says,  “  offers  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  to  the  student  of  research  but, 
though  the  editor  seems  to  regret  the 
ubiquitous  obligation  to  be  brief,  the  general 
reader  is  likely  to  be  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  conscientious  thoroughness  and 
clarity  of  his  workmanship. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


The  Future  of  India 


THE  DILEMMA  IN  INDIA,  by  Sir 
Reginald  Craddock.  Constable.  15/'* 
With  the  Report  of  the  Simon  Commission 
imminent,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
we  should  be  reminded  of  Indian  realities. 
There  are  not  three  living  Englishmen 
better  qualified,  by  length  and  variety  of 
highly  responsible  administrative  service, 
for  that  task  than  Sir  Reginald  Craddock, 
and  to  read  his  book  is  the  duty  of  every 
educated  elector.  For,  be  it  remembered, 
of  every  four  of  the  subjects  of  King 


George  three  are  Indians,  and  neither  by 
delegation  nor  by  any  other  means  can  the 
people  of  this  country  escape  the  obligations 
of  their  trust. 

Sir  Reginald  is  of  those  who  consider 
that  the  ingenious  experiment  in  what  is 
known  as  diarchy  has  hopelessly  broken 
down.  Ruling  out  reversion  to  the  pre- 
Montagu  system,  what  can  be  substituted 
for  it?  His  own  proposal  is  that  in  each 
of  the  Indian  provinces  we  should  set  up  a 
unified  Government,  half  of  the  Ministers 
being  Indians  and  half  British,  half  officials 
and  half  drawn  from  elected  members  of 
the  legislature.  The  present  electorates, 
he  righdy  considers,  fail  to  guarantee  a 
representative  legislature,  and  he  has  sug¬ 
gestions  for  representation  by  class  and 
interest  rather  than  by  territorial  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  need  of  a  strong  central 
Government  he  emphasizes;  and,  putting 
forward  a  scheme  for  a  reformed  central 
legislature  in  which  the  present  second 
chamber  would  be  superfluous,  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  creation  of  an  advisory  Durbar 
in  which  what  is  of  the  traditional  East 
would  be  combined  with  what  is  of  the 
innovating  West. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  examine  Sir 
Reginald  Craddock’s  criticisms  in  detail. 
They  derive  from  his  personal  experience 
as  an  administrator;  they  are  clearly  and 
temperately  expounded;  and  they  cannot  be 
dismissed  by  any  honest  reader  as  inspired 
by  autocratic  unwillingness  to  share  power. 
The  question  for  him,  for  all  of  us,  is — 
with  whom?  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot 
brush  aside  the  Indian  intellectuals,  a 
minute  minority,  certainly,  but  under  any 
sort  of  parliamentary  system  entitled  to 
great  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  hand  over  the  masses,  without 
guarantees  for  their  welfare,  to  an  infini¬ 
tesimally  small  oligarchy  or  postpone  all 
progress  till  the  masses  are  literate  and 
qualified  to  choose  their  rulers.  Would  it 
not  be  the  wisest  policy  to  proceed  by  way 
of  a  partnership  in  government  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  partners  would  be 
varied  on  personal  grounds  rather  than  in 
accordance  with  a  diarchical  schedule? 

T.  Earle  Welby. 
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1.  THE  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI,  EARL  OF  BEACONS- 
FIELD,  by  William  Flavcllc  Monypcnny 
and  George  Earle  Buckle.  (New  Edition. 
2  vols.).  John  Murray.  21/-. 

2.  THE  LETTERS  OF  DISRAELI  TO 
LADY  BRADFORD  AND  LADY 
CHESTERFIELD.  (2  vols.).  Edited 
by  the  Marquis  of  Zetland.  Ernest 
Benn.  42/-. 

No  better  proof  of  the  perennial  interest 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield  could  well  be  afforded 
than  the  simultaneous  re-issue  of  the 
original  Lije  and  the  publication  in  full  of 
the  extraordinary  series  of  letters,  which  he 
addressed  through  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  to  the  two  ladies  whom  he  adored. 
We  have  been  familiar  for  nearly  two 
decades  with  the  Authorised  Lije.  originally 
entrusted  to  Lord  Rowton,  the  ‘  Monty  ’  of 
the  intimate  letters,  but  handed  over  by 
him  in  1904  to  W.  F.  Monypenny  of  the 
Times  staff  and  completed,  as  to  two- 
thirds,  after  Monypenny’s  death  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  for  nearly  three  decades  Editor  of 
the  Times,  in  his  vigorous  years  of  retire¬ 
ment.  It  remains  a  monument,  if  rather 
an  overwhelming  one,  of  erudition,  and  a 
model  of  capable  editing.  But  six 
volumes  were  a  serious  encroachment  on 
book  space  and  the  original  price  a  heavy 
tax  on  journalistic  purses.  Every  political 
writer  will  welcome  its  re-issue  at  only  21/- 
in  two  volumes,  though  their  bulk  and 
weight  may  occasion  a  passing  regret  for 
the  old-fashioned  three-volume  biography, 
of  which  we  had  a  recent  revival  in  Lord 
Ronaldshay’s  Life  of  Lord  Curzon. 

It  is  to  Lord  Ronaldshay,  now  advanced 
to  the  less  familiar  title.  Marquis  of 
Zetland,  that  we  owe  two  of  the  most 
delightful  volumes  of  political  letters  of 
this,  and  many  other  publishing  seasons. 
Disraeli  was  a  prince  of  letter-writers,  and 
his  septuagenarian  romance  for  the  two 
sisters  whom  he  had  known  in  girlhood 
and  with  whom  he  renewed  a  friendship, 
rapidly  ripening  into  something  warmer. 


after  the  death  of  Lady  Beaconsfield  in 
December,  1872.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Brunnow,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  to 
sneer  at  Disraeli’s  social  circle  as  toutes 
grand  ’mires.  Where  else  could  he  so 
suitably  have  found  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  his  sensitive  nature  craved  as  in 
the  society  of  ladies  of  grace  and  charm 
who  had  themselves  suffered.?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  with  a 
heart  younger  and  softer  at  seventy  than 
many  men’s  hearts  are  in  their  youth, 
Disraeli  loved  Lady  Bradford,  the  younger 
of  the  two,  at  that  time  fifty-five,  and 
felt  the  tenderest  friendship  for  Lady 
Chesterfield,  like  himself  widowed  and 
septuagenarian.  He  even  proposed  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  second  and  her  rejection  of  the 
proposal  was  as  gentle  as  if  she  had  not 
known  that  his  hope  was  to  strengthen  the 
links  which  bound  him  to  the  younger  and 
married  lady. 

The  letters  themselves,  apart  from  their 
great  political  interest,  are  full  of  delightful 
touches.  Queen  Victoria  in  the  character 
of  “  the  Faery  ”  may  provoke  a  smile,  but 
Disraeli  easily  gilded  the  objects  of  his 
devotion.  After  1878  and  his  Berlin 
triumph  he  had  become,  as  the  Times  said 
in  a  leading  article,  the  idol  of  society,  and 
there  are  many  accounts  of  famous 
banquets,  royal  visits  and  “  a  good  many 
royalties  still  lingering  about  looking  as  if 
they  wanted  a  dinner  ”.  Poor  rois  en  exil! 
We  had  too  many  of  them  in  this  country 
in  the  ’seventies.  The  letters  bristle  with 
famous  names,  some  in  odd  connexions, 
such  as  George  Curzon  “  a  nice  lad  ”,  with 
whom  Disraeli  plays  billiards  at  Lady 
Chesterfield’s  in  1875,  and  the  five  little 
boys  at  Hatfield  in  1879,  the  youngest,  the 
present  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  “  quite  an 
urchin,  hardly  breeched,  but  giving  his 
opinions  on  public  affairs  like  his  brothers.” 

Space  forbids  me  to  quote  any  of  the 
flashes  of  political  wit  and  insight  which 
illumine  the  letters;  they  are  numerous 
and  entertaining. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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The  New  **  Britannic  a  ** 


THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA 

i^th  edition.  London  and  New  Yor/(^. 

Various  prices. 

The  new  edition  of  what  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  most  useful  work  of 
reference  in  any  language  has  some 
solid  merits  by  inheritance  and  has 
acquired  other  merits  under  the  editorship 
of  an  eminent  and  vivid-minded  British 
journalist.  It  would  be  carrying  piety  too 
far,  however,  to  describe  it  as  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  And  yet  what  individual  reviewer 
can  presume  to  judge  it  as  a  whole.? 

The  present  writer  once  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  woman  of  letters 
who  was  on  the  staff  of  a  small  popular 
cyclopaedia,  and  who  said  she  was  “  doing 
the  letter  B.”  “  The  letter  B.?  ”  “  Yes; 

Brighton,  Bright’s  Disease,  Buffalo,  Bun, 
Byron,  Byzantium,  you  know.”  His 
temerity  would  equal  hers  if  he  ventured 
to  pronounce  on  the  letter  B  in  a  work 
that  has  everywhere  secured  the  assistance 
of  leading  specialists.  Yet  some  few 
criticisms  may  be  hazarded. 

There  is  some  difference  between  em¬ 
ploying  on  a  subject  the  writer  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  it  without  being 
deeply  committed  as  a  man  to  a  particular 
view  of  it  and  employing  a  writer  who  is 
an  official  apologist.  Some  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  editors  of  the  fourteenth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  seem  to  have 
overlooked  that  difference.  We  may 
admit  that  in  a  sense  the  founder  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  knows  more  about  them  than 
anyone  else,  but  inevitably  he  is  the  last 
person  whom  we  can  ask  for  a  detached 
view  of  the  movement.  So  also  it  is  not 
from  a  prominent  worker  in  Christian 
Science  that  we  can  expect  a  critical  and 
proportioned  account  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 

This  criticism  touches  but  few  of  the 
articles.  A  more  serious  complaint  may  be 
made  against  a  larger  number.  Whether  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making  the  ar¬ 
ticles  as  readable  as  possible,  or  simply  out 


of  concern  to  save  space,  a  good  many  have 
been  stinted  of  facts  and  dates,  or  biblio¬ 
graphies.  No  doubt  this  has  been  a 
reasoned  economy;  the  matter  denied  the 
reader  is  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  authorities,  the  average 
reader  is  unlikely  to  want.  But  the 
Encyclopaedia  is  not  merely  or  mainly  an 
instrument  of  self-education  for  persons 
who  wish  nothing  more  than  to  pass  as 
well  informed.  For  much  more  than  a 
generation  it  has  been  the  work  to  which 
hosts  of  specialists  turned  first  for  informa¬ 
tion  just  beyond  the  frontier  between  their 
own  subject  and  the  rest  of  knowledge. 
The  critic  of  literature  or  of  one  of  the  arts 
in  need  of  information  regarding  the 
historical  event  or  social  circumstance  or 
phase  of  philosophic  speculation  which 
affected  the  man  or  movement  he  is 
studying  was  wont  to  count  on  the 
Encyclopaedia,  for  first  aid,  at  least.  It 
was  the  emergency  consultant  of  the 
scientist  for  art,  of  the  artist  for  science, 
and  so  forth,  not  because  they  wished  to 
be  able  to  talk  of  what  was  beyond  their 
real  knowledge,  but  because  they  needed 
for  their  own  purpose  some  information 
which  affect  their  theory,  their  practice,  or 
their  view  of  the  evolution  down  the  ages 
of  their  own  subject. 

Now,  it  docs  seem  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  fourteenth  edition  has  been  formed  on 
the  democratic  supposition  that  all  men  go 
to  an  article  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have 
not  looked  at  the  article  on  Nero,  which 
may  be  perfection,  but  using  its  tide  simply 
for  purposes  of  argument,  it  seems  rather 
often  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  in  its  fourteenth 
issue,  is  to  supply  the  sort  of  information 
about  Nero  that  is  required  equally  by  all 
persons  who  have  no  concern  with  him, 
ignoring  the  particular  concern  with  him 
of  fiddlers  and  firemen.  The  deliberately 
grotesque  illustration  may  be  pardoned  by 
those  who  find  it  brings  out  the  criticism. 

Too  many  of  the  older  articles  have 
been  shortened;  too  much  space  has  been 
given  to  articles  on  American  towns  whose 
existence  has  hitherto  been  litde  more  than 
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a  rumour  dismissed  by  workers  for  Anglo- 
American  friendship  as  one  dismisses 
malicious  chatter  about  one’s  friends;  and 
in  the  text  pages  there  has  been  waste  with 
poindess  litde  illustradons,  some  of  them 
borrowed  from  the  film  and  other  un¬ 
worthy  sources.  On  the  other  hand, 
especially  perhaps  in  regard  to  science,  to 
recent  political  history,  and  to  literature, 
some  of  the  newly  added  matter  is 
excellent,  and  some  of  the  full  page  illus¬ 
trations  are  of  rare  excellence.  The  index, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  score  of 
arbitrary  tests,  maintains  the  high  standard 
of  the  eleventh  edition. 

T.  Earle  Welby. 


THE  SABUROV  MEMOIRS;  OR 
BISMARCK  AND  RUSSIA,  by 
J.  Y.  Simpson.  (Cambridge :  At  the 
University  Press.  i^(-  net.) 

P.  A.  Saburov,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs, 
was  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  who 
negotiated  with  Bismarck  the  so<alled 
Drei\aiserbund,  or  triple  entente,  between 
Russia,  Germany  and  Austria,  which  was 
signed  in  June  1881.  Saburov  belongs 
wholly  to  an  age  which  has  passed  into 
history  (it  is  typical  that  his  memoirs  were 
originally  written,  and  privately  circulated, 
in  French,  not  in  Russian);  and  he  may  be 
counted  fortunate  to  have  died  within  a 
few  months  of  the  Revolution.  His 
memoirs  contain  no  sensational  revelations; 
but  they  describe  from  the  Russian  side 
negotiations  hitherto  mainly  known  from 
German  sources,  and  the  student  of  the 
period  will  be  grateful  to  Professor  Simpson 
for  having,  for  the  first  time,  made  them 
available  in  full. 

The  Crimean  War  left  Russia  for  more 
than  twenty  years  without  a  friend  in 
Europe  save  Prussia;  and  it  is  significant  of 
the  stupidity  of  the  Russian  policy  that  no 
sooner  had  Bismarck  made  himself  the 
most  powerful  friend — or  enemy — in 
Europe  than  Gortchakov,  the  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  began  to 


direct  against  the  young  German  Empire  a 
policy  of  arrogance  and  provocation.  Saburov 
alleges  that  Alexander  II  never  approved 
this  attitude;  but  even  if  this  contention  be 
accepted,  the  Tsar  is  exculpated  from  the 
folly  of  a  mistaken  foreign  policy  only  by 
pleading  guilty  to  the  less  venial  folly  of 
giving  a  free  hand  to  a  Minister  whose 
policy  he  believed  to  be  ill-judged.  Russia 
paid  for  the  error  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
when  Bismarck  withdrew  his  support;  and 
from  this  moment  it  was  always  Bismarck 
who  called  the  tune.  The  Dreil(aiserbund 
was  entirely  Bismarck’s  conception.  His 
policy,  complex  in  detail,  was  based  on  the 
magnificently  simple  principle  that,  so  long 
as  there  were  five  Great  Powers  in  Europe, 
he  meant  to  be  one  of  three,  not  one  of 
two.  France  and  England  were  ruled  out; 
it  therefore  remained,  by  patient  diplomacy, 
to  bring  together  into  the  German  fold  the 
traditional  enemies,  Austria  and  Russia; 
and  one  of  the  baits  which  he  held  out  was 
the  necessity  of  a  union  of  the  three 
Emperors  against  the  “  revolutionary  tides  ” 
of  western  democracy — a  sort  of  new  Holy 
Alliance.  But  the  DreU^aiserbund  was  not 
the  only  scheme  in  Bismarck’s  ample 
quiver;  he  concluded,  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  a  secret  alliance  with  Austria 
specifically  directed  against  Russia,  and  in 
the  next  year  hitched  the  German-Austrian 
alliance  to  Italy’s  rising  star.  The 
Dreikaiserbund  was  renewed  in  1884;  and 
when  it  lapsed  in  1887  Bismarck  replaced  it 
by  what  he  called  a  treaty  of  “re-insurance” 
between  Germany  and  Russia.  But 
Bismarck’s  day  was  almost  done;  the  seeds 
of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  had  already 
been  sown;  and  the  continental  Powers 
were  already  re-grouping  themselves  into  the 
positions  which  they  were  to  occupy  in  1914. 

The  impression  which  the  Saburov 
memoirs  leave  of  the  writer’s  personality  is 
pleasant  and  sincere,  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable.  Bismarck’s  policy  was  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  purposeful.  The  Russian 
policy  was  perhaps  not  more  scrupulous; 
but  it  escapes  equal  condemnation  by  its 
lack  of  any  consistent  purpose  or  direction. 

E.  H.  Carr. 
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THE  DARK  JOURNEY,  by  Julian 
Green.  Heinemann.  7/6. 

BLACK  MAGIC,  by  Paul  Morand. 
Heinemann.  8/6.  Translated  by  Hamish 
Miles. 

WHEN  —  ,  by  J.  L.  Pole.  Chapman  and 
Hall.  15/-. 

I  HAVE  arranged  these  three  boo2s 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  escape 
from  life.  With  Mr.  Green  one  is  released 
at  once  into  imagination’s  potent  night; 
with  M.  Morand  one  escapes  into  the 
plutocratic  cabaret  of  sensationalism;  with 
Mr.  Pole  one  can  hardly  be  said  to  escape 
at  all.  One  is  deeply  and  cunningly  im¬ 
prisoned  in  suburban  memories.  Mr. 
Green’s  scene  is  in  a  small  French  provin¬ 
cial  town,  a  bleak,  lifeless  and  boring 
place  such  as  aggravated  the  appetites  of 
Madame  Bovary.  His  chief  character, 
Paul  Gu6ret,  has  something  in  common 
with  her.  He  is  a  poor  tutor,  tied  to  a 
wife  whom  he  no  longer  loves,  a  heavy, 
weak-willed  man  maddened  by  sexual 
frustration.  Roused  to  fury  by  the  failure 
of  his  clumsy  love  to  win  a  laundry  maid 
whom  he  has  been  furtively  pursuing,  he 
beats  her  almost  to  death  and  his  terror 
drives  him  to  murder  an  innocent  old 
man.  He  escapes,  but  returns  to  the  town 
under  the  fascination  and  curiosity  of  fear, 
and  there  is  recognised  by  the  mother  of 
the  boy  whom  he  has  been  teaching. 
Madame  Grosgeorge  is  a  feminine  image 
of  himself,  weak,  frustrated,  tired  of 
marriage  to  a  gross  provincial  man,  a 
typical  nouveau  riche.  But  she  hides  her 
weakness  under  a  mask  of  cruelty  and 
fierce-mindedness.  •  The  effect  of  the 
assault  and  the  murder  upon  the  town  had 
been  to  frighten  and  shock  everyone;  but 
Madame  Grosgeorge,  it  has  excited  and 
thrilled.  Madame  Grosgeorge’s  power 
over  the  murderer,  her  sympathy  with  him 
when  she  hides  him  in  her  house,  and  her 
sudden  jealousy  when  she  realises  that  he 
has  really  returned  to  the  town  to  see  the 
laundrymaid  who  has  survived,  are 
bound,  and,  as  it  were,  crushed  together 
under  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Green’s  forceful, 
dramatic  and  ingenious  handling.  At 


the  beginning  the  stor)  loses  by  the  over¬ 
doing  of  a  lesser  character,  a  sullen  res¬ 
taurant  keeper  and  procuress,  into  whose 
hands  the  laundrymaid  has  fallen.  This 
woman  hangs  like  a  baffling  cloud  in  the 
narrative,  though  she  fills  her  Dostoev- 
skian  role. 

With  M.  Morand  we  take  one  step 
nearer  life.  Blacl^  Magic  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  eight  stories  of  nigger  life, 
treated  chiefly  at  the  point  of  some  racial 
collision  with  the  white  man.  Here  is  the 
Voodoo  curse  that  claims  the  beautiful 
dancing  negress  from  her  Parisian 
triumphs,  the  bored  American  woman 
who,  having  been  carried  off  as  a  child  by 
a  negro  in  a  Charleston  riot,  is  the  victim 
in  middle-age  of  an  overpowering  physical 
attraction  for  the  leader  of  a  negro 
orchestra  in  the  south  of  France — at  least 
the  negro  is  the  victim,  for  her  countrymen 
murder  him.  In  another  story  a  wealthy 
and  cultivated  negro  woman  who  passes 
on  a  world  cruise  for  white,  is  unmasked 
and  left  behind  on  the  African  coast  where 
gradually  she  reverts  to  an  exultant 
savagery.  Finally,  bored  of  writing  pour 
embiter  les  yanquis,  M.  Morand  imagines 
an  ingenious  and  farcical  nigger  rebellion 
in  Haiti,  where  the  negroes  set  up  a  Soviet 
and  imitate  the  customs  and  tyrannies  of 
Lenin.  M.  Morand’s  chief  attraction  has 
been  his  malicious  treatment  of  the  eternal 
‘  jazzemine  ’  of  le  grand  tourisme.  The 
sensuous  draughts  of  Loti  have  been 
shaken,  by  his  clever  hands,  into  tropical 
cocktails.  We  have  had,  in  the  literature 
of  travel,  our  conquistadores,  our  priests, 
our  slavers,  our  missionaries,  our  King- 
lake  caravans,  our  Borrovian  vagabonds, 
and  Doughty  prophets;  and  all  went  well 
until  the  people  who  stopped  at  home  to 
read  them,  suddenly  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  see  a  little  life  for  themselves. 
There  was  scorn  and  confusion  among  the 
literary  travellers  until  the  age  of  tourism 
produced  its  Norman  Douglas,  its  Aldous 
Huxley  and  its  Morand,  who  accepted  the 
new  scene  and  maliciously  included  the 
sightseers  among  the  sights.  The  new 
literature  is  fashionable,  sensational,  snob- 
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VAST  AFRICA. 

A  Report  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson’s  visit  to 
East  Africa.  This  visit  to  Kenya,  Tanganyika 
and  Uganda  was  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
on  what  lines  a  scheme  for  closer  union  in  East 
Africa  would  be  administratively  workable  and 
otherwise  acceptable.  The  Report  explains  the 
views  held  by  the  Local  Governments  and 
various  communities  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission  and  de- 
saibes  the  position  of  Indians  in  East  Africa. 
Cmd.  3378.  (lod  ) 

QLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

The  Present  Position  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  Grant- Aided  Secondary  Schools  in  England. 
A  memorandum  indicating  the  methods  by 
which  the  decline  in  the  tuition  of  these 
languages,  prior  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
has  been  arrested,  together  with  the  history 
of  the  developments  in  facilities  for  acquiring 
them  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
gd.(iod.) 

J^OAD  TRAFFIC. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Transport  has 
issued  its  first  Report,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
more  urgent  problems  arising  from  road  traffic 
in  general  and  from  motor  vehicles  in  particu¬ 
lar.  The  drastic  reconunendations  which  follow 
the  Commission’s  discussion  of  these  problems 
envisage  a  new  code  of  traffic  regulation  and 
control  remarkable  alike  for  its  scope  and 
importance.  Cmd.  3365.  is.(is.2d.) 
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J^USEUMS  &  GALLERIES. 

The  Royal  Conrunission  on  National 
Museums  and  Galleries  is  conducting  an 
extensive  investigation  into  the  organisation, 
administration,  accommodation,  finances,  etc., 
of  the  National  Collections.  The  desirability 
of  instituting  admission  fees  forms  part  of  the 
inquiry.  Interim  Report.  Cmd.  3192.  2s. 

(2s.  2d.)  Memoranda  and  Minutes  of  Evi¬ 
dence,  Vol.  I.  2ir.  (21S.  gd.).  Final  Report, 
Part  I  :  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 
Cmd.  3401.  2s.  (2r.  3d.),  and  Memoranda  and 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  II.  21s.  (2ir.  6d.) 

JRCHMOLOGICAL  AIR- 

^  PHOTOGRAPHY  •  The  revolu¬ 
tion  which  the  new  science  of  aerial  photography 
has  made  in  archeological  investigation  has 
already  been  made  clear  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
has  now  compiled  a  handl^k  on  the  technique 
of  aerial  photography  for  archeologists. 
Fully  illustrated,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 
45.  bd.  (45.  lid.) 

f/f/^ALL  PAPERS. 

This  fascinating  catalogue  comprises 
specimens  of  wall  papers  preserved  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  together  with  a 
historical  survey  of  the  art  from  its  inception 
in  Europe.  It  contains  plates  ranging  from 
the  sixteenth  century  through  the  Chinese 
patterns  so  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  designs  by  William  Morris.  35.  (31.  $d.) 
Cloth,  4i.  6d.  (5*.) 

CITY. 


A  monumental  survey  of  the  ancient  and 
historical  buildings  of  the  City  of  London  has 
now  been  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Monuments.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  original  photographs,  it  embodies 
a  concise  statement  of  m^em  archaeological 
dbcovery  and  knowledge  of  an  immensely 
important  historical  area.  211.  (225.) 

A  volume  devoted  to  East  London  is  in 
preparation. 
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bish;  and  while  in  Blacl(  Magic  M. 
Morand  retains  its  descriptive  excellence 
and  readableness,  I  am  doubtful  whether 
in  his  lengthening  excursions  from 
pure  observation  into  fiction,  he  is  as  satis¬ 
fying. 

Mr.  Pole’s  book  is  at  great  pains  to 
assure  the  reader  that  it  is  genuine  auto¬ 
biography  when  it  very  clearly  is  not.  Of 
course,  that  does  not  matter,  but  I  think  a 
great  deal  more  could  have  been  made  of 
these  memories  of  a  man  brought  up  in  the 
Victorian  suburbs  and  seeing  the  transition 
into  the  present  times,  if  the  author  had 
introduced  some  of  the  frankly  dramatic 
effects  of  fiction.  The  writer  passed  from 
a  fairly  riotous  period  at  Oxford  into  a 
dubious  career  in  Fleet  Street  and  ended 
his  days  as  a  dipsomaniac.  He  became  an 
unholy  trinity  of  “  Littery  gent,  piety 
monger  and  licentious  novelist,”  and  be¬ 
tween  four  in  the  afternoon  and  dinner 
time,  fortified  by  a  couple  of  pints  of  beer, 
could  ratde  off  a  Susan’s  Repentance 
or  a  Cleverness  and  Goodness,  with 
cynical  gusto.  The  failure  of  his  marriage 
— it  was  never  consummated — and  the 
further  frustration  of  a  love  affair  which 
came  too  late,  the  demoralisation  of  work 
in  a  government  office  during  the  war,  in¬ 
creased  his  sordid  obsession  with  drink 
and  landed  him  first  in  a  padded  cell  and 
finally  in  a  mental  home.  It  is  a  grey 


THE  SENSE  OF  GLORY,  by  Herbert 
Read.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
io/6. 

The  revival  of  the  essay,  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  last  two  years,  is  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  lovers  of  literature, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  collection  before 
us,  there  is  a  central  and  guiding  idea.  Mr. 
Read  is  already  well  known  for  his  study 
of  *  ”  English  Prose  Style,”  for  previous 
volumes  of  essays  and  for  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  war  poetry.  Here,  in  the 
persons  of  Froissart  and  Malory;  Descartes, 
Swift,  Sterne  and  Vanoenargues;  Bagehot, 
Hawthorne  and  Henry  James,  he  discusses 
the  different  attitude  to  glory  of 
mediaevalism,  the  philosophic  mind,  the 
1 8  th  century,  and  pre-war  modernity. 
Glory,  he  tells  us,  despite  Froissart,  is  no 
longer  “  the  measure  of  all  things,  the 
crown  of  all  virtues.  For  us  it  has  become 
something  remote  and  elusive,  even  some¬ 
thing  romantic  and  literary.  We  have  lost 
the  sense  of  glory  because  we  have  lost  the 
habit  of  faith.”  Or  again,  writing  of 
Malory,  though  we  must  cease  to  connect 
glory  with  nationalism,  and  must  recognise 
that  military  glory  is  not  essential  glory, 
we  must  not,  for  that  reason,  lose  the  pure 
love  of  glory  which  animated  men  like  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  in  a  memorable  phrase 
he  reminds  us  that  glory  is  ”  the  radiance 
of  virtue.” 


picture,  here  flecked  with  intimate  beauty 
of  memory,  there  scrawled  with  caustic 
humour.  As  a  record  of  social  transition 
it  is  not  particularly  interesting,  but  there 
are  passages  here  and  there,  such  as  those 
which  describe  his  furtive,  suburban  court¬ 
ships,  scenes  in  his  married  life,  small 
events  wrested  from  the  triteness  of 
memory,  which  have  a  poignant  faithful¬ 
ness.  The  man  is  frustrated,  ignoble  and 
scarcely  defiant  even  in  his  unrepentance. 
His  book  is  an  interesting  piece  of  self 
revelation  and  a  curious  tour  de  force. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


The  later  essays  on  the  moderns  are  less 
obviously  studies  in  glory,  but  they  arc 
models  of  fine  literary  criticism. 

A  word  must  be  added  in  praise  of  the 
format  of  this  book;  it  does  the  Cambridge 
Press  much  credit.  Type,  spacing,  mar¬ 
gins,  even  outside  wrapper,  all  so 
satisfying,  not  to  omit  to  mention  the 
happy  ‘  conceit  ’  of  beginning  each  essay 
on  a  left-hand  page  preceded  by  a  page 
blank  of  all  but  the  single  name  of  its 
subject. 

J.  E.  C. 
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THE  MIRROR  OF  KONG  HO  by  Ernest  Bramah 


7s.  6d. 


A  reprint,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  C.  Squire,  of  the  book  that 
followed  “  The  Wallet  of  Kai  Lung.” 


7s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 


GLASS  HOUSES  by  Theodora  Benson 

A  successor  to  “  Salad  Days.” 

PROSPERITY  STREET  by  Barnaby  Brook 

The  story  of  a  journalist-statesman. 

TALES  OF  THE  LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  SAINT  FRANCIS 
by  Shaw  Desmond  7s.  6d. 

With  wood-engravings  by 


About  fairies,  mortals  and  elementals. 
Ann  Gillmore  Carter. 


VIOLA  OF  THE  OLD  STREET  by  Princess  Mirza  Riza  Khan 
Arfa  7s.  6d. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish.  The  story  of  a  girl  musican. 


7s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 


NUNCS’  CAUSEWAY  by  Kenelm  Foss 

A  Bohemian  Fantasy. 

THE  MURDER  TRAP  by  Howel  Evans 

A  thrilling  and  sensational  story. 

RED  SUNDAY  :  A  Play  by  Hubert  Griffith  5s.  and  3s.  6d 

The  play  that  was  banned.  With  an  introduction  on  the  Censorship. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  C.ESAR  by  Friedrich  Gundolf 

Translated  from  the  German.  The  Csesar  legend  throughout  history. 

PARIS  IN  PROFILE  by  George  Slocombe 

With  illustrations  by  Olinda. 

ABOUT  MYSELF  by  Ben  Turner 

The  life  story  of  a  democrat  now  at  the  helm. 

MEN  OF  THE  AFTERMATH  by  Henri  Beraud 

The  ”  Chesterton  of  France  ”  on  great  figures  of  post-war  Europe. 

COLLECTED  POEMS  by  Ronald  Campbell  Macfie 

Poetic  dramas  are  not  included  in  this  collection. 


15s. 

I2S.  6d. 


los.  6d. 
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7s.  6d. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  GOLD,  by  Liam 
O’Flaherty.  Cape.  7/6. 

SKETCH  OF  A  SINNER,  by  Frank 
Swinnerton.  Hutchinson.  7/6. 

THEY  STOOPED  TO  FOLLY,  by  Ellen 
Glasgow.  Heinemann.  7/6. 

Mr.  O’Flaherty  has  done  it  again :  that  is 
to  say,  he  has  made  an  interesting  and 
significant  story  out  of  materials  that 
might  seem  at  first  sight  merely  ugly.  I 
leave  others  to  determine  to  what  extent 
his  work  constitutes  a  valid  criticism  of 
life.  Many  readers  will  question,  and  may 
be  excused  for  questioning,  whether  the 
seven  deadly  sins  are  to  be  found  illustrated 
in  such  profusion  in  a  comparatively  small 
corner  of  Ireland;  and  many  will  certainly 
complain  that  The  House  of  Gold  contains 
not  one  admirable  character,  perhaps  not 
even  one  “  sympathetic  ”  character.  But 
for  me  it  is  sufficient  that  this  writer 
possesses  a  shrewd  eye,  a  quick  intelligence, 
a  vital  and  vitalising  energy,  and  a  con¬ 
spicuous  skill  in  narrative.  He  is  excited 
by  his  fiction,  and  he  communicates  his 
excitement.  He  is  ruthless  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  and  extravagant.  His  style  is 
both  staccato  and  prestissimo.  It  is  as  if 
he  is  resolved  not  to  waste  either  his  time 
or  ours  by  searching  for  the  exact  word  and 
the  evocative  cadence.  For  this  reason, 
though  his  prose  teems  with  bright  images 
and  effective  phrases,  he  does  less  than 
justice  to  his  sense  of  beauty.  For  poetry, 
which  the  very  fury  of  his  descriptions  of 
brutality  affirms  by  implication,  is  too  shy 
a  bird  to  be  attracted  by  the  machine-gun 
rattle  of  his  sentences,  which  do,  however, 
put  one  in  possession  of  the  relevant  facts 
with  all  possible  speed.  Here,  for  example, 
we  see  him  setting  the  stage  for  the 
passionate  episode  with  which  the  book 
begins;  for  his  method  is  extraordinarily 
close  to  that  of  the  dramatist,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  brisk  stage  directions 
do,  by  their  very  form  and  cadence,  com¬ 
municate  something  of  the  fever  of  desire 
that  possesses  that  fierce  young  man, 
Francis  O’Neill.  The  scene  is  “  the  Black 
Cliff  above  the  town  of  Barra  ”.  The 


dramatis  personee  are  O’Neill  and  Nora 
Costello,  the  wife  of  Ramon  Mor  Costello. 

It  is  midnight. 

The  moonlight  was  shining  on  her 
golden  hair.  Her  hair  lay  in  a  thick 
luxuriant  mass  of  curls  on  her  crown.  It 
bunched  about  her  ears  and  descended  in 
waves  along  the  back  of  her  head  to  her 
neck.  On  her  crown  it  had  a  reddish 
tinge.  At  the  back  of  her  head  the 
colour  was  of  a  deeper  gold  and  the  hairs 
were  more  delicate  and  soft.  Her  eyes 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  They  were 
rather  small,  with  long  lashes  that  were 
tipped  with  gold.  Her  eyebrows  were 
so  fair  as  to  be  barely  visible.  Her  ears 
were  small  and  perfeedy  moulded.  Her 
lips  were  full  and  voluptuous.  There 
was  a  dimple  in  her  chin.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  of  a  creamy  colour.  She  had 
a  swan-like  neck,  that  widened  to  her 
bust  in  a  perfect  curve.  She  was  tah, 
with  long,  supple  limbs  and  a  slim  body 
on  whose  chest  two  breasts,  like  rimless 
bowls  upturned,  strained  against  her  jer¬ 
sey  of  green  silk.  Her  skirt  just  reached 
her  knees.  Beneath  it  her  legs  showed, 
modelled  with  the  same  perfection  as  I  ' 
her  neck,  with  voluptuous  curves.  ' 

This  Nora,  of  whose  charms  we  have 
now  a  complete  specification,  is  the  flame 
in  which  all  the  other  principal  characters 
disastrously  burn  themselves.  Apart  from 
O’Neill,  of  whose  personality  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  know  more,  there  is  Ramon  j 
Mor,  her  monstrous,  elderly,  impotent,  | 
tyrannical  husband;  there  is  Doctor  Fitz-  ; 
gerald,  a  very  cunningly  portrayed  charac-  ; 
ter,  well-intentioned,  idealistic,  kindly  and  , 
craven;  there  is  Father  Michael  Considine,  ; 
who  rapes  the  young  woman  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  and  murders  her  at 
the  end;  and  there  is  the  wretched,  frus-  , 

trated,  neurotic  virgin,  Mary  Costello.  , 

Lust,  cruelty,  avarice,  drunkenness,  hypo¬ 
crisy,  wantonness,  cowardice,  cant  and  , 

murder — these  are  Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  nine  , 

muses.  But  his  work  is  far  from  being  | 

the  mere  riot  of  unpleasantness  that  this  . 

bald  summary  may  suggest.  It  is  re-  | 

deemed,  if  redemption  is  necessary,  by  the  ] 
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speed  and  vigour  and  dzmonic  quality  of 
his  imagination.  Most  of  his  people,  it  is 
true,  are  half -demented;  but  there  is  no 
dearth  of  action,  there  are  flashes  of  wit 
and  (more  rarely)  of  humour,  and  there  is 
a  chorus  of  villagers  that  is  comic  without 
being  incredible.  The  action  is  confined 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  one  can  only 
hope  that  it  is  not  an  entirely  representa¬ 
tive  Irish  day. 

Within  certain  limits  Mr.  Swinnerton’s 
new  novel  is  a  delicate  and  satisfying  piece 

work  :  outside  those  limits  it  has  a  some¬ 
what  contrived  air.  His  portrait  of  Lydia 
Rowe,  the  young  wife  of  a  more  than 
middle-aged  dealer  in  antiques,  is  singu¬ 
larly  firm  and  convincing,  and  her  parents, 
as  dull  and  depressed  as  their  suburban 
environment,  are  presented  with  equal 
fidelity.  There  is  no  one  who  can  create, 
with  such  skill  and  verbal  economy  as  Mr. 
Swinnerton,  the  grey  atmosphere  of 
London’s  meaner  streets,  and  the  peculiar 
dinginess  of  their  domestic  interiors.  Here 
is  a  lightning  sketch  of  Lydia’s  father,  who 
was  employed  as  traveller  by  a  very  small 
firm  of  book  publishers  “  specialising  in 
devotional  studies  ” :  he  also  dealt  in 
diaries,  calendars,  and  text  cards.  This 
alone,  were  we  told  no  more,  would  bring 
a  picture  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  But 
Mr.  Swinnerton  tells  us  more :  “  Never  a 
cheerful  man,  and  never  a  religious  man, 
Tom  Cottar  grew  less  cheerful — and  per¬ 
haps  less  religious  as  business  slackened, 
j  His  arms  seemed  to  become  longer,  so  that 
I  raw-boned  wrists  hung  from  his  coat 
!  sleeves;  his  eyes  began  to  protrude  from  his 
1  lean  brown  cheeks;  his  feet  grew  more 
I  painful;  and  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  nap  were 
increasingly  the  two  comforts  to  which  his 
mind  turned  as  he  trudged  the  streets  and 
with  battered  jauntiness  entered  melan¬ 
choly  little  shops,  carrying  a  heavy  bag  full 
of  cards  and  samples.  He  was  developing 
some  eccentricities  of  manner  which  did 
not  help  him  in  business,  wore  his  hat, 
which  was  too  large  for  him,  on  one  side, 
pinched  his  lips  together  in  a  wrinkly  way 
a  if  he  were  an  old  man,  and  might  have 
been  any  age  between  sixty  and  seventy. 
In  fact,  he  was  fifty-six.”  His  home. 
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which  wc  see  through  Lydia’s  eyes,  is  like 
himself. 

It  was  the  kind  of  room  that  crushes 
the  spirits,  as  Hornsey  Road  is  the  kind 
of  street  that  crushes  the  spirits.  The 
walls  were  dark-papered  with  a  pattern 
which,  when  new,  had  been  considered 
sumptuous,  and  the  pictures  hanging 
upon  them  were  equally  dark.  The 
brighter  colours  had  faded;  the  gilt  had 
browned;  a  film  of  age  hung  over  all. 
This  was  an  old  room,  and  those  who 
dwelt  in  it  were  prematurely  old.  Char¬ 
lotte  still  swept  and  dusted,  and  carefully 
arranged  the  ugly  litde  ornaments  upon 
each  side  of  the  dead,  monumental  clock 
in  front  of  the  mirror  upon  the  mantel¬ 
piece;  but  she  never  threw  the  ornaments 
to  the  floor,  and  smashed  them,  and  she 
never  persuaded  Tom  to  strip  the  walls 
and  cover  them  afresh  with  a  light- 
coloured  distemper.  She  only  washed 
herself  and  did  her  hair  in  the  style  she 
had  used  twenty  years  before;  and 
dressed  herself  in  high-bodiced  black 
frocks  with  white  collars  and  a  row  of 
cloth<overed  buttons  from  neck  to  waist, 
as  she  had  done  for  quite  as  long.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  died  twenty  years  ago. 
Poor  thing !  Darker  and  darker  grew 
the  room;  darker  and  darker  grew  the 
spirits  of  Tom  and  Charlotte;  deeper  and 
deeper  sank  Lydia’s  heart  every  time  she 
came  to  visit  them  in  this  mausoleum  to 
lost  hope. 

Mr.  Swinnerton’s  chief  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  with  Lydia’s  parents,  but  with 
Lydia  herself,  and  Lydia’s  chief  concern  is 
with  her  husband,  Sebastian  (for  whom  she 
has  a  powerful  maternal  affection  but  no 
romantic  love)  and  with  the  two  other  men 
who,  as  the  story  develops,  arrive  to  com¬ 
pete  with  him  for  possession  of  her.  Lydia 
is  intimately  observed  and  defdy  presented. 
We  share  her  joys,  her  anxieties,  her 
exasperation;  but,  for  a  reason  that  will 
appear  later,  we  cannot  quite  share  her 
loves.  With  his  men,  Mr.  Swinnerton  is 
less  successful.  This  is  due,  no  doubt, 
pardy  to  the  inevitable  defect  of  the 
method  he  has  chosen,  the  dme-honoured 
method  of  presendng  the  whole  story  from 


the  point  of  view  of  the  chief  character. 
Sebasdan  is  well  enough,  so  far  as  he  goes, 
but  he  amounts  to  litde  more  than  one  of 
the  factors  of  Lydia’s  situadon :  he  is  a 
sude  character.  Ambrose  Thayer,  the 
young  man  who  falls  hopelessly  in  love 
with  Lydia  and  subsequendy  dies  of 
meningids,  is  indeed  not  stadc;  but  he 
begins  and  ends  as  a  romandc  apparidon. 
And  Gerard,  the  other  lover,  is  no  more 
than  a  cardboard  figure  for  which  Mr. 
Swinnerton  has  written  some  crisp  dia¬ 
logue.  He  turns  up,  with  mechanical 
regularity,  at  every  small  crisis  of  Lydia’s 
life;  he  plays  providence  to  her  parents  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  her;  he 
makes  her  his  mistress  and  is  intending  (or 
so  we  and  Lydia  are  led  to  believe)  to  make 
her  his  wife  when  he  is  run  over  and  killed 
before  her  eyes.  His  death  cost  me  no 
pang  :  cardboard  is  comparadvely  cheap. 

Mr.  O’Flaherty,  although  his  is  by  no 
means  a  derived  inspiradon,  writes  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  the  more  ferocious 
Russians.  He  is  full  of  exuberant  contempt 
for  his  fellow  countrymen,  if  not  for  his 
fellow  mortals  without  disdnetion  of 
nadonality.  Mr.  Swinnerton  is  an  artist  in 
another  mode,  careful  to  disdnguish  the 
elusive  psychological  tones  concealed  in  the 
drab  of  dull  and  thwarted  lives :  his  des- 
cripdons  are  a  triumph  of  atmosphere  and 
his  dialogue  is  a  triumph  of  unobtrusive 
naturalism.  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  in  They 
Stoop  to  Folly,  is  less  wild  than  the  one  and 
less  careful  of  surface  probability  than  the 
other.  In  dialogue,  especially,  she  gets  her 
effect  more  by  statement  than  by  sugges- 
don;  and  the  same  is  roughly  true  of  her 
book  as  a  whole.  It  requires,  indeed,  no 
great  effort  to  suspend  one’s  disbelief,  to 
silence  the  sometimes  protesdng  voice 
within;  but  it  remains  true  that  not  only 
Miss  Glasgow,  but  Miss  Glasgow’s  charac¬ 
ters  as  well,  are  a  shade  too  well  aware  of 
Miss  Glasgow’s  semi-didaede  intention. 
Nevertheless,  she  too  is  an  ardst,  and  a 
skilful  one.  She  has  wit  and  wisdom,  a 
vein  of  admirable  irony,  an  adequate  and 
gainly  style,  and  a  steady  hand  in  character- 
drawing. 

Gerald  Bullett. 
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HARRIET  HUME,  by  Rcbccca  West. 

Hutchinson.  yjS. 

If  Mrs.  Virginia  Woolf  had  not  last  year 
given  us  Orlando,  we  should  have  wel¬ 
comed  Harriet  Hume  as  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  present  day  fiction.  Not  that 
the  novel  is  in  any  sense  derivative,  nor 
that  its  appearance  second  instead  of  first 
is  anything  but  an  accident.  It  is  merely 
Miss  West’s  good  or  ill  fortune,  it  is  hard 
to  say  which,  that  makes  the  delighted 
reader  of  her  flowing  and  rhythmical  and 
in  a  sense  hurrying  prose  recall  a  similar 
delight  a  year  ago.  How  lovely  that  prose 
can  be,  let  one  descriptive  passage  prove. 
It  is  fast  growing  dark  in  the  garden  where 
Harriet  walks  with  her  lover  :  “  Evening, 
when  she  had  begun  her  story,  had  rested 
upon  the  scene  as  bloom  on  the  grape,  but 
it  had  now  assumed  a  more  dominating 
part.  The  sky  had  been  blenched  of  its 
daylight  blue,  and  though  it  had  not  yet 
been  invaded  by  the  dark  tone  of  night  its 
transparent  pallor  was  pricked  here  and 
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there  by  a  star  to  show  that  this  would  not 
be  long  delayed.  In  the  garden  each 
colour  was  yielding  up  its  essence  to  the 
darkness.  The  upward-looking  faces  of  the 
flowers  were  merely  pale,  and  so  too  were 
the  downward-looking  faces  of  the  leaves 
on  the  trees.  The  soil  in  the  beds  and  the 
tree-trunks  were  merely  night-coloured; 
and  the  lawn  they  trod  showed  that  if  grass 
had  a  ghost  it  would  be  the  same  greyish 
hue  as,  it  is  commonly  accepted,  are  the 
ghosts  of  men.” 

But  the  fantastic  talc  of  Harriet,  the 
lovely  witch  and  involuntary  clairvoyantc, 
who  divines  her  lover’s  worldly  ambition 
and  lets  him  go,  yet  returns  and  is  at  hand 
in  every  crisis  of  his  life,  is  as  full  of  deli¬ 
cate  humour  as  it  is  beautiful  in  its  setting. 
Take  the  site  of  the  mysterious  Mondh, 
the  very  pivot  and  keystone  of  a  Mangostan 
treaty.  Not  even  the  India  Office  knew 
where  it  was,  yet  they  dared  not  ask  a 
Mango  since  the  British  Raj  must  never 
admit  to  a  Mango  that  it  does  not  know 
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THE  INTIMATE  JOURNAL  OF 
GEORGE  SAND 

Preface  by  AURORE  SAND 

For  over  fifty  years  these  passionate  documents 
were  kept  unpublished  by  the  author’s  family 
and  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  English 
readers.  They  will  strongly  appeal  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  remarkable  woman’s  inner  life. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL 
WRANGEL 

Translated  by  S.  F.  Goulston,  B.A. 

This  is  the  only  first-hand  account  yet  published 
of  the  White  Counter-Revolution  in  Russia.  It 
is  an  epic  of  glorious  failure,  written  in  simple 
but  vigorous  style  W  a  man  who  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  soldier.  'This  is  a  book  which  no 
student  of  modem  European  history  should  fail 
to  read. 

Illustrations  and  Maps.  21s  net 

With  frontispiece  by  de  Musset  12s.  Qd.net 

MIND  AT  THE  CROSSWAYS 

By  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morg.'VN, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

This  brilliant  author  carries  further  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Nature  he  presented  in  Emergent 
Esiolution  and  Lije,  Mind  and  Spirit.  His  l^k 
leads  us  to  an  evolutionary  interpretation  of 
human  personality  and  emphasizes  his  belief  in 
creative  activity  on  the  part  of  those  who  act 
with  purpose. 

lOi.  Qd.  net 

ALBANIA :  THE  RISE  OF  A 
KINGDOM 

By  J.  Swire,  F.R.G.S. 

A  full  and  authoritative  history  of  Albania  has 
become  necessary  in  view  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  that  country,  and  Mr.  Swire,  who 
has  had  unique  opportunity  of  studying  the 
matter  on  the  spot,  here  gives  us  the  first  such 
detailed  history  to  be  written.  For  the  student 
of  Balkan  affairs  and  of  European  politics  this 
is  an  important  and  necessary  book. 

Illustrations  and  Maps.  30s.  net 
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everything.  “  Once  the  secret  were  to 
leak  out,  the  insolence  of  the  Mangoes  at 
present  studying  law  and  mathematics  in 
this  country  would  become  unbridled  and 
there  would  not  be  a  rupee  or  a  virgin 
left  between  Middle  Temple  Hall  and 
Cambridge.” 

Miss  West  is  very  wise  as  well  as  witty. 
How  well  she  knows  her  menfolk  and  even 
her  dogs !  The  “  sauntering  tone  by  which 
men  disguise  themselves,”  when  they  want 
just  casually  to  mention  what  they  think 
will  heighten  their  importance.  Or 
Condorex’s  indignation  when  Harriet 
divines  his  thought  too  shrewdly.  ”  Let 
the  witch  burn.  For  she  had  come  between 
him  and  every  human  being’s  right  not  to 
know  quite  what  he  is  doing.”  A  dog, 
she  says,  when  describing  its  inappro- 
priateness  in  an  Italian  garden,  “  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  opera.  A  cat  would  get  the 
idea  in  ten  minutes,  but  a  dog  would  never 
cease  to  ask  *  Why?  ’  and  that  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  when  it  concerns 
opera.” 

But  quotation  can  give  litde  idea  of  the 
continuing  fascination  of  this  book.  It 
deserves  to  be  read,  and  read  in  a  sitting 
or  two,  so  as  never  to  lose  the  atmosphere 
of  fantasy,  shot  through  with  rays  of 
wisdom,  in  which  Harriet  moves  at  such 
ease  and  her  clumsier  lover  stumbles  after 
her. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BUTTON  HILL, 
by  Gordon  Stowell.  Gollancz.  io/6. 

The  publisher  is  perhaps  wise  to  label  this 
book  definitely  on  the  jacket,  “  a  novel  ”. 
Its  title  does  not  sound  like  a  novel,  nor 
does  it  look  like  one — it  is  a  large  book. 
Yet  it  is  both  a  readable  and  lifelike  novel, 
and  a  piece  of  social  history.  Button  Hill, 
a  select  suburb  on  the  outskirts  of  Fleece 
(probably  Leeds)  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
England  of  the  time  from  1894  to  the 
present  day — a  period  during  which  we 
see  its  rise,  decline  and  fall,  and  watch  the 
fortunes  of  some  of  its  inhabitants. 


Even  allowing  for  a  youthful  touch  of 
scorn  and  satire,  no  English  community 
has  ever  been  more  faithfully  shown  in 
print.  There  are  no  exaggerations : 
equally,  there  are  no  excuses  for  its  follies,  ' 
or  for  the  cant  and  claptrap,  for  the  hum¬ 
bug  and  hypocrisy  which  were  as  common 
to  Button  Hill  as  to  the  rest  of  England. 

The  central  character  is  Eric  Ellersby, 
son  of  a  father  who  was  a  conscientious 
objector,  a  pro-Boer,  a  pacifist  and  a 
vegetarian!  When  Eric  was  born.  Button 
Hill  was  a  new  and  pleasant  suburb. 
When  he  came  back  to  it  after  the  war, 
it  was  in  decay,  declined  to  shabby  gen¬ 
tility  and  tenements,  destroyed  largely  by 
those  very  trams  which  in  the  ’nineties  had 
seemed  the  last  word  in  progress.  The 
history  of  Button  Hill,  in  this  aspect,  is 
that  of  many  a  suburb.  ’ 

And  the  people,  especially  Eric  and  his 
companions,  are  as  truly  drawn  as  their  ' 
setting :  rather  advanced  young  people, 
some  of  them,  finding  in  the  works  of  Mr.  ' 

H.  G.  Wells,  a  new  writer,  incitement  to  ‘ 

ready  rebellion  against  Victorian  ideas  and 
shibboleths.  One  must  be  contemporary  ' 

with  or  only  a  little  older  than  Eric  and  ’ 

the  others  to  appreciate  how  true  to  life  ’ 

are  the  portraits  of  these  youngsters,  with  ^ 

their  ambitions  and  ideals,  their  ideas  < 

about  religion,  sex  and  Socialism.  * 

Button  Hill  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  I 

war  years :  not  only  in  the  changes  in  its  ‘ 

own  nature  due  to  war  conditions,  but  by  * 

the  loss  of  half  its  young  men  in  one  of  t 

those  delusive  theoretical  victories  which  ^ 

were  really  defeats.  ^ 

At  the  last.  Button  Hill,  fast  falling  into  f 
shabbiness  and  decay,  a  mere  appenage  of 
Fleece,  makes  a  fittingly  grey  background 
for  Eric’s  tragic  memory  of  the  day  when 
the  girl  who  had  waited  for  him  all 
through  the  war — and  a  likeable,  decent, 
clear  thinking  sort  of  girl  she  is  shown  to 
be — was  killed  at  his  side.  For  Eric,  as 
for  Button  Hill,  there  is  no  happy  ending. 

But  one  does  not  expect  any  of  the  usual 
conventions  of  the  novel  in  a  book  which 
lives  so  closely  up  to  its  title  as  a  piece 
of  social  history. 

Kenneth  Kinnimont. 
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the  SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES,  by 

‘G.  Lcnotrc’.  Hutchinson.  2i/-. 

This  is  a  source-book,  not  a  history  of  the 
massaaes.  As  such  it  is  very  good.  The 
ten  accounts  which  it  contains  were  all 
written  by  eye-witnesses  (eight  of  them  all 
but  victims)  of  the  slaughter;  they  give 
the  reader  authentic  glimpses  into  three  of 
the  Paris  prisons  in  the  revolting  days  of 
September  1792.  ‘  M.  Lenotre’s  ’  plans  are 
excellent  (he  is  a  recognised  authority  on  the 
topography  of  the  Revolution);  his  notes 
valuable  though  short.  He  has  added  an 
account  of  the  exhumations  at  the  Carmelite 
convent  in  May  1867,  a  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  police  reports  upon  alleged 
“  septembriseurs "  and  three  most  in¬ 
teresting  documents  touching  that  strange 
figure,  Stanislas  Maillard. 

The  words  of  the  Marseillaise  remind  us 
of  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  outbursts  of 
violence  which  mark  the  revolution’s 
course.  The  secular  strength  of  the  French 
monarchy  preyed  upon  the  minds  of 
“  patriots  ”,  who  could  not  quite  believe  in 
its  collapse  and  saw  conspiracies  of  resis¬ 
tance  everywhere.  Hence  the  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  the  revolution  which 
Brunswick’s  manifesto  and  the  revelations 
of  royal  duplicity  after  August  loth  only 
inflamed.  ‘  M.  Lenotre  ’  quotes  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  which  was  probably  on  sale  on 
September  ist : — ”  Louis  Capet’s  great 
treason.  Plot  discovered  to  assassinate 
during  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  this  month 
all  the  good  citizens  of  the  capital,  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  aristocrats  and  recusant 
priests  assisted  by  the  robbers  and  criminals 
confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  signed 
Charles  Boussemart,  unwhiskered  patriot.” 
This  was  the  spirit  which  produced  the 
massacres.  It  found  most  typical  expression 
in  two  suspicion-maddened  invalids — the 
one  a  principal,  the  other  an  agent,  Jean- 
Paul  Marat  and  Stanislas  Maillard. 

UAmi  du  Peuple  was  silent  during 
the  September  massacres.  Its  editor  had 
other  work  to  do.  Marat’s  part  on  the 
Commune’s  Comite  de  Surveillance  is 
well  known. 

Maillard  has  generally  been  judged  by 


his  acts  alone.  He  led  the  mob  against  the 
Bastille  and  the  ‘‘  poissardes  ”  to  Versailles; 
he  presided  without  a  single  rest  over  the 
tribunal  at  the  Abbaye;  he  t(x>k  a  leading 
part  in  demanding  the  arrest  of  the 
Girondins;  under  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  he  organised  a  band  of  sixty  in¬ 
formers  and  spies.  Yet  he  had  nothing  to 
conceal  or  to  regret.  ‘  M.  Lenotre  ’  has 
rendered  his  best  service  to  history  in 
printing  three  papers  which  throw  a 
remarkable  light  upon  the  mind  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  The  two  last  are 
hitherto  unpublished  justifications  which 
he  wrote  when  he  was  under  arrest  in 
1793-1794.  He  was  barely  thirty,  but  he 
had  worn  out  his  frail  consumptive  con¬ 
stitution  in  the  ”  people’s  ”  service.  On 
April  15th,  1794,  “  he  surrendered  his 
licence  for  existence  to  Nature  from  whom 
he  had  received  it.” 

The  Maillards  were  a  tiny  minority;  but 
they  made  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Igor  Vinogradoff. 
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PULUNG  STRINGS  IN  CHINA,  by 

W.  F.  Tyler.  Constable  Co.  15/- 

net. 

The  reader  who,  misled  by  the  tide,  looks 
forward  to  unravelling  a  tangled  skein  of 
Bolshevist,  British  or  even  Chinese  intrigue 
will  be  disappointed  in  this  book.  But  to 
one  reader  at  any  rate  the  disappointment 
was  extremely  welcome;  for  he  found  him- 
self  beguiled  by  a  delightful  and  varied 
narrative  of  adventure  in  a  world  that  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  in  the  China  that 
came  to  an  end  about  the  time  when  Mr. 
Tyler  left  it  for  good  in  1920. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  employed  for  many  years, 
afloat  and  ashore,  in  the  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Service,  of 
whose  organisation  by  Lay  and  Hart  he 
gives  a  brief  retrospective  account;  but 
official  routine  plays  a  less  important  part 
in  his  story  than  the  adventures  into  which 
he  was  led  by  his  own  temperament  and 
the  turbulent  conditions  of  the  country. 
His  heart  was  in  China;  and  the  only 
“  grouses  ”  in  the  whole  book  relate  to  his 
periods  of  leave  in  England,  where  the 
bureaucrats  of  Whitehall  turned  a  deaf, 
though  polite,  ear  to  his  opinions  and 
representations. 

Mr.  Tyler’s  enjoyment  of  life  is  in¬ 
fectious,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  his 
book.  He  finds  time  en  passant  to  explain 
why  China  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Great 
War;  to  give  reasons  for  his  conviction  that 
Shanghai  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  port 
in  the  world;  to  dabble  in  psychology 
(western  and  oriental)  and  psychophysics, 
on  which  he  has  published  two  pamphlets; 
and  to  discover  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  "  rather  like  religion  in  the  genuine  need 
for  it  and  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
that  permeates  it.”  The  reader  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  these  and 
other  matters;  but  his  dogmatism  is  of  the 
breezy  kind  that  does  not  stay  for  an 
answer,  and  disagreement  need  be  no  bar  to 
enjoyment  of  a  sincere,  lively  and 
thoroughly  readable  narrative. 
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